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AN AMAZONIAN TRIBE.” pal 


The scene upon the Amazon river given - 
on this page, is one very characteristic of 
the tropics, showing the rank luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation. Itis a view of the resi- 
dence of a European settler, as is proved 
by the style of architecture, which differs 
materially from that of the native inhabi- 
tants. Many tribes dwell upon either shore 
of the great Amazon, and in some of their 


lattoes, whose dark skin excites their anger 
as much as a white one wins their regard. 

The color of the Mundurucus is'a warm 
coppery brown; their hair is thick, black 
and straight, and among the men is cut 
short, except a long fringe which is allowed 
to fall over the forehead. They possess 
good features, the lips thin, the forehead 
tolerably high and arched, and the general 
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habits and customs they are more interest- 
ing than most other uncivilized people. Of 
these tribes the largest, most warlike, and 
most powerful, is the one known by the 
name of Mundurucr. 

In former times the Munduracus dwelt 
along the southern bank of the Amazon; 
but after their long and brave struggle with 
the Portuguese they removed considerably 
southward, having yielded the more north- 

‘allies, “Since that time they have been very 

‘friendly to Europeans, and receive with 

cordiality a white man of any nationality 

when he comes among them. But this 

‘friendship does not include negroes or mu- 
31 


contour of the face oval, But unfortanate- 
ly for their good looks, they disfigure them- 
selyes by an elaborate tattoo, which con- 
sists of straight lines and angles, Some- 
times the whole body is covered with a sort 
of trellis-like pattern, and sometimes the 
lower of the face is covered witha 
large black patch, While the body is orna 
mented with blue checks, and the arms and- 


legs with stripes. 
ern portion of their territory to their new 


Beside the this strange people use . 
paint profusely, and adorn themselves with 
exquisite ornaments made from the feath- 


‘ers of the macaw, the toucan, and other 
‘native birds. They are, perhaps, the begt 


savage feather workers in the world, and ° 
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show an amount of artistic taste that is real- 
ly surprising. Their feather sceptres are 
beautiful specimens of native art: They 
are about three feet long, and three inches 
in diameter, and are made by fastening on 
a wooden rod the lovely white and yellow 
feathers from the breast of the toucan. At 
the'top the sceptre expands into 4 wide 
plume, composed of the long tail-feathers 
of the trogons, macaws, and other birds. 
In order to preserve them in their full beau- 
ty, these sceptres are kept in cylindrical 
bamboo cases until they are wanted. Such 
decorations are only used on festival days, 
which are appointed by the chief of the 
tribe. On these occasions the women pre- 
pare great quantities of “‘ taroba,”’ and they 
goon singing, drinking and dancing until 
the liquor is a]l gone. 

The Mundurucus also delight in possess- 
ing the most gorgeous feather aprons their 
ingenuity can devise. The body of the 
apron is made of cotton strings plaited into 
a netting so close that it resembles a woven 
fabric, while at the upper part they are al- 
lowed to be loose, and parallel to each 
other. -Atthe bottom of the apron is placed 
a row of jet black feathers, upon which is 
a tolérdblybroad band of bright yellow. 
The groun@-work of the rest of ‘the apron 
as far'as the base strings is made of scarlet 
feathers’/¢ressed by two narrow yellow 
bands, anda curious double pattern in the 
centred#yellow above and blue below. The 
sides and-top are edged by a belt of black 
monkey fur. Athong the upper edge of the 
base strings are a number of the wing cases 
of the gorgeous Buprestis beetle, which are 
loosely strung in a row by their bases, and 
not only look splendid whet the light of the 


sun shines on them, but rattle at every ~ 


movement, keeping time to the steps of the 
‘dancers, for whom they are chiefly used. - 

‘As is the case with many other warlike 
tribes, the Mundurucus perpetuate the 
~ memory of valiant deeds by preserving a 
trophy ofthe s)ain enemy. In fact, this is 
the Gnly way in which it is possible to pre- 


serve the accounts of their valor, and the 


Mundarucus follow, in this respect, the way 
of the Dyaks of Borneo, by cutting off and 
preserving the head of the dead man. 
When a Mundurucu hg been so fortunate 
as to killan enemy, he cuts off the head 
with his bamboo knife, removes the brain, 
soaks the whole in a bitter vegetable oil, 
fealled “andiroba,” and dries it over the 
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fire or inthesun. When it is quite dry, he 
puts false eyes into the empty orbits, combs, 
parts, and plaits the hair, and decorates jt 
with brilliant feathers, and. lastly passes a 
string through the tongue by means of 
which it can be suspended to the beams of 
the malocca or council-house, where it r- 
mains, except on festival days. When, 
however, the chief gives orders for a feast, 
the proud owner of the head arrays himself 
in his most magnificent suit of feathers, 
fetches his prize from the malocca, fixes it 
upon the point of his spear, and parades 
himself before his companions in all the 
glory of an acknowledged brave. 

The value that a Mundurucu attaches to 
this trophy is simply inestimable. As none 
except acknowledged warriors are allowed 
to contend against the enemy, the posses- 
sion of a head proves that the owner has 
passed triumphantly through the dreadful 
ordeal of the gloves. It is remarkable that 
two entirely distinct races of men, the Ma- 
jay and: the Mongol, possess exactly the 
same custom, and reckon the_possession of 
a head the greatest object in life. 

The ordeal to. which the: Mundurucu 
youths have to submit before being admit- 
ted to the rank of men, is a terribly painful 
one, requiring Spartan courage. As we all 
know, the ants of South-America are 
countless, and some of them very venom- 
ous. Among these is the muniri ant,s 
great black insect as :large: asa wasp, and 
with as painful asting. "There is also the 
fire ant, a minute creature ‘whose bite is 
like the piercing of @ red-hot needle into 
the flesh; and many Other varieties exist. 
It is these ants that are selected as an in- 
strument of torture to test the courage of 
the youthful candidate. 

On the day appointed, the aspirant for 


. the honors of manhood and the privileges 


of a warrior goes to the council-house, ac- 
companied by his friends, who sing and 
beat drums to encourage him. The old 
men then proceed to the test. They take 


_ two bamboo tubes, closed at one end and 


open at the other, and place in each tube 
or “‘ glove’’ a number of the fiercest ants 
of the country. Into these tubes the 


‘wretched lad thrusts his arms, and has 
them tied, so that they cannot’ fall of. 
The drummers and singers then strike up, 
and the catididate joins in the song. 
Accompanied by the band’ and his 
friends, he is taken round the village, and 
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made to execute a dance and a song in 


front of every house, the least symptom of 
suffering being fatal to his admission 
among the men. In spite of the agony 
which he endures—an agony which in- 
creases continually as the venom from the 
stings circulates through his frame—the 
lad sings and dances as if he were doing so 
from sheer joy, and so makes the round of 
the village. At last he comes in front of 
the chief’s tent, where he sings his song 
for the last time, and is admitted by accla- 
mation to be a man. His friends crowd 


_ around to offer their congratulations, but 


he dashes through them all, tears off the 
gloves of torture, and plunges into the 
nearest stream, to cool his throbbing arms. 
This excruciating test of manhood is called 
the “glove dance.” 

The Mundurucus, like most other sav- 
ages, have great faith in their medicine- 
men, or pajes,’’ as they are called. If 


one of the tribe is sick, he sends for the, 


paje, who goes through with the gesticula- 
tions common to all the medicine-men, 
until he fixes upon some spot as the place 
where the evil spirit has located itself. He 
then makes a huge cigar, by wrapping to- 


_ bacco in folds of tanari, or the inner bark 


of a tree, which is separated into layers 
and then beaten out like the bark cloth of 
Polynesia. ‘The smoke of this cigar is then 
blown for,some time: upon the seat of the 


,malady, and after a while the paje applies 


his lips to the spot and sucks violently, 
pretending to produce out of his mouth 
the worm that has done the mischief. On 
one occasion, when a paje had operated on 
achild for headache, a white man con- 
trived to gain possession of the ‘‘ worm,”’ 
which proved to be nothing but a long 
white air-root of some plant. 

It is not to be denied, however, that the 
Mundurucus have some genuine medicines. 
They know the use of the sarsaparilla root, 
and collect it in large quantities for the 
market. Another medicine known to 
them is called the guarana, and is made 
from the seeds of a climbing plant belong- 
ing to the genus Paulinia, These seeds 
are roasted in their envelops, and then are 
taken out and peunded between two stones. 
The powder is then mixed with water so 
as to form a stiff paste, which is moulded 
into squares and left to dry. When used, 


.the vegetable brick is scraped into water, 
about a teaspoonful to the pint, and the 
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solution is then swallowed by the patient. 
Its effect on the systém is stimulating, and 
like strong tea it repels sleep, but is so in- 
dispensable in the intermittent fevers of 
the country that it brings a very high prive 
in the Brazilian settlements. 

The cookery of these people is very sim- 
ple. They make cassava bread and tapio- 
ca, and feed on yams, plantains and like 
vegetables. Their animal food is obtained 
by hunting, and consists chiefly of the 
monkeys so numerous in the South Amer- 
ican forests. Very little cooking is re- 
quired by these people, who are contented 
if the skin is well calcined and the flesh 
not quite raw. When a monkey is to be 
eaten, it is cooked in one of two ways. If 
there is time, a large fire is made and al- 
lowed to burn nearly down, so that there is 
little or no smoke, Over the red embers a 
number of green sticks are laid parallel 
to each other, like the bars of a gridiron, 
and the monkey is placed upon them whole, 
as it was killed. If the time is short, a fire 
is built, the monkey impaled on a stick 
which is then fixed diagonally in the 
ground, so that the body hangs over the 
fire, and in this way it is burnt a3 a soldier 
burns his rations by impaling the piece on 
his ramrod, 

The Mupdurucus can also procure fruits 

that can be preserved, so that they are in 
no danger of famine. The. principal of 
these fruits are the nuts of. the Leeythis 
and the Bertholetia. That yielded by the 
first tree is usually known as “ monkey- 
cup,’’ because the hard envelop which en- 
closes the seeds has a movable lid that falls 
off when the fruit is ripe, thus enabling 
the monkeys to draw the seeds out of their 
case. 
The Bertholetia yields what is known as 
the Brazil nut. A number of these nuts 
are enclosed within a very thick and hard 
pericarp which has no lid, though there is 
a.small hole at the top through which the 
seeds can be seen. When the nuts are 
ripe the fruit falls to the ground with such 
force that should it strike a man on the 
head it would instantly kill him. These 
nuts measure a foot in circumference, and 
when dry weigh nine ounces, The force 
with which it wguld fall from the height 
of a hundred te: or so may be imagined. 
To guard against accidents, the Munduru- 
cus always wear thick woollen caps when 
in search of Brazil nuts. 
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SHADOWS. 


Many are the shadows that assail us in 
this world of caprice and change, even life 
itself having been declared to be “like a 
shadow,” and as quickly flitting. But the 
shadows on the wall produced by dexterous 


fingers, and reproduced in our illustrations, 
have nothing solemn about them, and are 
the most innocent and inoffensive of 
shades, being akin to the one Whittier 
mentions when he speaks of the “ cat’s 
dark silhouette on the wall,’’ in his beauti- 
ful description of the pleasures and events 
of that winter evening when all the family 
were so completely and happily ‘‘Snow- 
bound.” From this preface we suppose 
that our readers will agree with us that 
there may be sucha thing as a harmless, 
amusing, or even agreeable shadow, though 
shadows, as a class, have been universally 
looked upon as mournful and the types of 
sorrow. For our part, we should be very 
sorry to dispense with them entirely, and 
live in a world parched and shrivelled by 
the glare of perpetual sunlight. So far 
from regarding shadows as the semblance 


of something dreadful, we think they are — 


just as often the Repeenentives of mercies 
and privileges. 

Where would be the beauty of the paint- 
er’s dream transferred to canvas were 
there not shade as w@ll as light? Ona 
bright summer day how delightful the cool 
shadow of the forest! Sometimes the 
broad treeless sweep of meadow and pas- 
ture is broken by a noble wide-spreading 


oak, elm or maple, under whose welcome 
shade the contented cattle love to lie and 
“chew the cud.”’ Have you ever noticed 
such a one, and marked the undulating 
grace of the broad shadow thrown upon 
the green sward, and gently swaying 
to and fro as the foliage above is 
moved by the breeze? Here and there 
a dash of sunshine finds its way 
through some less _ thickly-leaved 
branches, and through all there isa 
golden greenness which reminds us of 
the light and glory that still exist 
above the shade. So might it be, per. 
chance, with all our shadows, did we 
but look above us, instead of clinging 
to the unresponsive sod beneath. The 
heart grows sad beneath long-contin- 
ued gloom, and just as surely would 
the soul grow sick beneath unremit- 
ting sunshine, were such a state of 
existence possible. But it is not pos- 
sible; wherever light is known, there 
shade exists, be it in the mental, the moral 
or the physical world. The night succeeds 
the day, winter follows closely in summer’s 
track, the very presence of light provokes 
shadow, and we are so hedged in by teem- 
ing possibilities that it is impossible for 
man to live without knowing sorrow of 
some kind; and here we touch upon the 
great mystery of Good and Evil, and enter 
arealm of thought beyond the scope of 
our article. 


Of shadows there is an infinite variety, 
and while some seem to serve but as fitting 
backgrounds to show off our pleasures, 
gthers terrify the soul and chill the heart 
by their gigantic proportions and heavy 
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Shadows, 


gloom. There isa vast difference between 
the pleasing shade of a tree in summer, 
and the fearful blackness that heralds and 
accompanies the tempest. Yet each is 
equally the result of the immutable Jaws 
that govern and sustain the universe—laws 
whose wisdom, man perceives, it would 
ibe worse than folly to question. He 
only is wise who bows with reverent sub- 
mission to the inevitable, nor seeks to 
wage a puny and useless war against that 

' great and incomprehensible Force from 
which his own tiny being is supplied and 
maintained. 

One shadow, generally termed both 
dark and dreadful, is ever attendant 
upon the footsteps of man from his ear- 
liest breath. One valley is there which he 
must enter, and whose terrors he must 

‘ face, be he never so weak or.timorous, in 
common with all living, breathing things; 
but to him alone of all the great company 
is given the knowledge of his destiny, and 
the hope of a triumphant and joyful im- 
mortality. Death, termed the “ King of 
Terrors,” and the “ Valley of the Shadow 
of Death,” is thus begirt with sunshine, 
and the soul, which feels within itself a 
consciousness of power independent of the 
material house it dwells in, rejoices in the 
light of life unterrified by this ever-present 
shadow. Hope, implanted in our bosoms 
by a beneficent Creator whispers that 
whatever is pure and good in our relations 
with each other will survive that mysteri- 
ous change which surely awaits us all, and 
every one of the innumerable evidences 
that we have of overruling Goodness is 
like a mighty promise of future welfare. 


“As weary child, whose hands are fain to keep 
Forever Spring flowers gathered in the wood, - 
At twilight drops them on its homeward road, 

sweet memories go before I sleep. 

Their sweetness faintly follows in my track, 

Life is the echo of a strain that dies, 


And through a mist I see sad wistful eyes, 

I hear familiar voices call me back, 

But Death, unswerving, lures me passiveon. _ 
1 take his friendly hand, and have no tears 
For all the vanished glory of the years, 

And all the spoils of youth so lately won. 

For One, I know, discerns wha; time is best 
For Life to be translated into Rest.” 


Another shadow which falls thickly upon. 


many and many a soul, seeming to the 
grieved and bleeding heart infinitely worse 
than death itself to encounter, is caused 
by the same universal law operating upon 
others. Well may Montgomery say— 


‘Friend after friend departs, 
Who hath not lost a friend ?” 


Terrible indeed is the grief that springs 
from separation from those to whom our 
hearts are so firmly grown that they seem 
to be our dearer selves—the very life of our 
life, without whom earth is barren and all 
is desolation. Yet even here, in the dark- 
ness of this shadow which is sacredymay 
sweet Hope shed a tender lustre, as ‘Time, 
the great healer, does its work. God has 
not left us alone and comfortless in our 
affliction, and we may see, if we will, the 
glimmer of the glorious dawn that, Faith 
whispers, awaits us on another shore,— 

“For death, the silent warder, keeps the key 

That opes the gates Elysian.” t 

The longing for those whom death has 
removed from us, and the hope of a future 
reunion with them, has been many times 
putin words, but never more admirably 
than in the two following extracts from two 
poets.as unlike as are the silvery shimmer 
of a placid Jake and the wildly-tossed foam 
and spray of a mountain cataract: 

“If that high world which lics beyond 
Our own surviving love endears, 
If there tho cherished neart is fond, 
The eye the samo, except in tears, 
How welcome those untrodden spheres! 
How sweet this very hour to die! : 
To soar from earth and find all fears 
Lost in thy light—Eternity! 
must be so—t's not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink, 
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And, striving to o’erleap the gulf, 
Yet cling to being’s severing link! 
O, in that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares! 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathliess theirs.” 
* 


“The birds are glad; the brier-rose fills 
The air with sweetness; alithehills 
Stretch green to June’s unclouded sky; © 
But still I wait with ear and eye ’ 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A lose in all familiar things, 

In flower that blooms, an@ bird that singe, 
And yet, dear heart! remembering thec, 
Am I not richer than of old? 
Safeinthyimmortality, 
What change can reach the wealth I hold ? 
What chance can mar tbe pear! and gold 
_ Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
_ And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I cannot feel that thou art far, 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting etand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of a beckoning hand?” 


Who has not felt the cruel shadow of 
disappointment weigh heavily upon heart 


and brain, and almost paralyze ambition ? _ 


It may be that we have trusted a friend 
implicitly, and that friend has played us 
false; it may be that we have built our 
hopes high, only to have them dashed to 
the ground by a sternly unfavorable real- 
ity; it may be that the heart’s dearest 
wishés must remain unfulfilled; or the 
pleasures we once deemed inexhaustible 
may have proved at length a draught bit- 
ter as the waters of Marah. Let it be 
caused by what it will, the shade of dis- 
appointment is one that often dims the 
sky, and blots out, fora time, the sunlight. 
But, though experience is a stern teacher, 
the soul that does not refuse to accept its 
lessons will never suffer in vain; for, as 
truth is better than deception, each disen- 
chantment, though it tears off the glitter- 


ing veil of fancy from objects in them 

selves unlovely, helps to establish a more 

just appreciation of those things which at: 

first seem less fascinating, because less de- 

lusive. Whatever is really worthy of ads 

miration generally presents itself without 
pretence, while the spurious and mere- 
tricious can never succeed without out- 
side gilding. The heart endures a keen 
pang when chilled by disappointment, 
but it is better to be thus wounded than 
tocontinue to be deceived. The follow. 
ing lines.are somewhat sad, but none the 
less beautiful: - 


“T saw a little bird that was singing on a tree, 

And said, *‘ You sing so sweetly, will you come 
and sing for me?’ 

Bat he spread his dusky plumage, and he sped 
across the sea, 

For the ditty that he warbled was never sung 
for me, 


“I saw the dainty blossom of a white and. 
fragile flower, 

And I said, ‘Come, bloom for me, in the cen- 
tre of my bower!* 

But a white hand, as bright as sunshine, came: 
and placked it from the etent; 

And I trow that it was called to graco a prince- 
ly diadem. 


“TI met a kindred heart, and that heart tome 
said ‘ Come;’ 

And mine went out to meet it, but was lost in 
sudden gloom. 

Whither wander all these fair things? Tosome: 
land beyond Time’s sea! 

Is there nothing glad and Jasting in this shadow 
world for me?” 


Among the giant shadows of the earth 
there is none more potent in its sway than 
grim Poverty, in whose relentless grasp 80 
many millions pass anxious lives, scarcely 
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ever free from its haunting presence, Let 
him who will extol the blessings of pover- 
ty, but those who have known its sting, 
who have felt body and brain giving way 
beneath the pressure of its iron bands, 
will never raise their voices in praise of 
theirown misery. And itis to the refined, 
the gifted and the sensitive that poverty is 
most torturing. Not only the poor have to 
suffer all the ills and deprivations that pov- 


erty enforces, but their trials are made 
still more bitter by the unkindness too 
often shown them, and by the contrast be- 


tween their own condition and that of 


others no more worthy—nay, often far. 
from being their equals in mind and heart. 
Nor is this feeling altogether ungenerous, 
for it is not so much a desire to deprive the 
more prosperous of their privileges as it is 
awish to enjoy the like advantages and 
feel the blessing of life. Would that this 
shadow might be lifted from the earth, and 
that all mankind might enjoy the peace 
and: plenty which the earth could well 
afford to each and all were stations more 


The Sloth. 
equal! But there is certainly justice for . 
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the poor as well as the rich, if not from the 


hands of man—who is so often false.tohis . 


trust—then shall it be given from Him who 
loveth all his children. In the words of 
Burns— 


‘The poor, oppressed, honest man 
Had never, etre, been born, 
Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort (hose that mourn |” 


4 


The same well-cherished poet 
thus ably expounds the gospel of 
happiness: 


IV8.no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 
Popurchase peace and rest: 

IVs no in making muckle mair; 

Ie no in. books; it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest. 


If hae not her seat _ 
And centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

Bat never can be blest: 


Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 
Could make us happy lang; — 

The heart ayo’s the part aye, , 

That makes us right or wrang.”” 


To those who would eseape the heavy 


scourge of poverty we give this good ad-. 
vice, while at the same time we heartily 


abhor the mere worship of Mammon: 


“To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honor; 

Not for to hideitinahedge, | 
Nor for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


And here we leave the subject suggestive 


of many refiections of a character some, 


what pensive and unwelcome, 


Among the many curious animals inlrab- 
iting the forests of South America the sloth 
is remarkable for peculiarities which make 
it seem to be a link between the two classes 
of creatures known as the edentates and 
pachyderms, ‘The individual depicted on 
page 512, is represented in the favorite posi- 
tion of the sloth, which passes its life sus- 
pended from the boughs of trees, back 
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downward, supported by its curved talons, 


which serve the purposes of suspension per- 
fectly. The name of the sloth indicates 


the slowness of its progress on the ground, . 


it having been calculated that one would 
accomplish only about fifty steps ina 
and that it would require a month in w 
to travel a mile, The cause of this slow 
locomotion is the peculiar formation of the 


‘feet. and fore limbs. The fore legs are 


much Jonger than the hind ones, and all 


“Ie no in titles norin rank; ‘ 
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the toes end in long curved claws, chan- 
nelled underneath, the bones firmly united 
together and the claws naturally turned in 
against the soles; the fore feet have either 
three or two toes, and the hind feet three 
toes; the latter are jointed obliquely on the 
leg, so that only the outside edge touches 
the ground, thus making progression on a 
level surface very awkward. 

The sloths were considered by the early 


naturalists as imperfect and deformed crea- 
tures, but though they are indisputably very 
slow in their movements, and ungraceful 
on the ground, when they are in the trees, 
their natural home, their peculiarities of 
structure are only another illustration of 
the truth that nature gifts each one of her 
cteations with such attributes as will most 
admirably answer for its convenience and 
pleasure. Thus, the fore limbs of the sloth 
have great freedom of motion, and all are 
so constructed that by means of the claws 
it can suspend itself from the branch of a 
tree and remain in that position for a long 
time, sometimes even sleeping back down- 
ward. These creatures are not often seen 


on the ground, the reason for this fact be» 
ing, that in the dense forests of South 
America, which they infest from Guiana to 
Paraguay, they can pass from one tree to 
another by the interlocking branches, for 
miles. Some of the species extend to Peru, 
and, according to several authors, into Cen- 
tral America. The only way in which a 
sloth can advance when on the ground is 
by hitching his claws into any depredsion 


that will afford him a hold, and thus drag- 
ging himself slowly and painfully along. 
In the trees he travels best in windy weath- 
er, because then the branches are swept to- 
gether, forming a means of passage. 

These animals rarely reach a length of 
more than two feet, and their hair resem- 
bles in color the bark of the trees upon 
which they live; their food is entirely vege- 
table, consisting of leaves, buds and young 
shoots. They do not seem to feel the need 
of water, and their thirst is probably satis- 
fied with the moisture idilcaien and 
clings upon the herbage that they eat. 
While gathering leaves and drawing the- 
branches within reach the sloth makes great . 
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The Sloth. 


use of his forepaws, which, though quite 
helpless upon the ground, are very dexter- 
ousin this case. Itis very tenacious ef life, 
and the peculiar conformation of its skull 
saves it from any injury which it might 
otherwise receive from falls. It is so seem- 
ingly unconscious of pain that the sum of 
its happiness, which approaches the insen- 
sibility of the reptile, is perhaps as great as 
that of any animal, notwithstanding its lack 
of strength to resist, speed to escape, and 
cunning to deceive, and that itis, as Buffon 
says, a prisoner in the immensity of space, 
and confined almost to the tree on which it 
was born. 

Beside the common or two-toed sloth, 
there is a variety called the ai, or three-toed 
sloth, also a native of South America, of 
which the following description is very 


The color of this animal is rather varia- 


ble, but is generally of a brownish gray, 
slightly variegated by differently tinted 
hairs, the head and face being darker than 
are the body and limbs. The hair haga 
curious haylike aspect, being coarse, flat, 
and harsh toward the extremity, although 
itis very fine toward the root. Qwing to 
the color and structure of the hair, the ai 
can hardly be distinguished from the bough 
under which it hangs, and owes much of 
its safety to this happy resemblanee ; for its 
flesh is very good, and, in consequence, the 
poor creature is dreadfully persecuted by 
the natives as well as the white hunters. 
The cry of this creature is low and plain- 

- tive, and is thought to resemble the sound 
ai. The head is short and round, the eyes 
deeply sunk in the head, and nose large and 
very moist. 

The young of the ai cling to the mother’s 
back, hiding among the hair, and are car- 
tied about’ by her until they are able to 
transfer their weight from their parent to 
the branches. 

There are several other species of: sloth, 
all similar in appearance and habits, among 
them the collared sloth, which is seventeen 
inches long, with black naked face, general 
dirty yellow color, with a collar of long 
black hairs, and red forehead, chin, cheeks, 
throat and clsest. Its palms and soles are 
naked. 

Among the any other curious animals 
of South America are the armadiilos, a 
small] but distinct family, intermediate be- 


tween the sloths and ant-eaters. These . 


creatures are distinguished by the posses- 
sion of molar teeth only, but they have also 


a more noticeable if less scientific peculiar- 
ity; in their remarkable coat of armor, by 
which their bodies are protected. This ar- 
mor is composed in all the species, of three 
bony bucklers, all made up of small angular 
plates set in juxtaposition with each other, 
but not connected by joints or separately . 
movable, so as toform a kind of mosaic 
pavement. The rump and shoulders of the 
animal are each protected by a stiff buckler 
composed, as it were, Of a single piece, and 
these bucklers are connected by a number 
of movable bands formed by plates similar 
to those of the principal bucklers, which 
are themselves connected by the soft and 
pliant inner skin, and thus rendered so pli- 


_ able as to.admit of the most rapid and 
. varied motions.. .The- helmet-like piece 


which protects the head of the armadillo is 
perfectly independent of the armor of the | 
shoulders, so that the neck is left free, while . 
at the same time it is completely defended 


by the projection of the skull-piece, which 


protects the nape exactly like the same 


piece of an ancient helmet of the middle 


ages, In fact the whole arrangement of 
the defences of this singular. creature has 


_ so marked a resemblance to those of the 


man-at-arms of the fourteenth century, that 


_ were it not a native of a continent unknown 


at that time to the armorers, one would 
scarcely doubt that. the animal had fur- 


_ nished a model to the man, as regards de- 


fensive armor. 
‘The legs of the armadilio are very short 
and stout, covered with sealy plates, armed 


_ with powerful claws for burrowing in the 


ground, beneath which they make their 
habitations, and guarded to the knees by 
the protective bucklers. Except in a single 
species, the armadillos are nearly devoid of 
hair. The tail is armed with ringlike 
bands. The teeth. are cylindrical, varying 
from seven or eight to seventeen or eigh- 
teen in number, on each side of each jaw, 
and are so arranged, with spaces between 
them, that when the mouth is closed they 
shut one into the other, like those of a steel- 
trap. Their eyes are small, their ears erect 
and pointed,and they have elongated snouts 
like those of the hog or ground-mole, to en- 
able them to turn the earth in search for 
roots aud worms, which constitute a portion 
of their food. They are usually nocturnal 
in their habits. 


CAPTAIN ALICK’S LEGACY. 


BY M. T. CALDOR,. 


CHAPTER Vil. 


THE Honorable Richard Merton had left 
Merton House that morning with slightly 
disturbed spirits. His lady wife and him- 
self had come as near to a matrimonial 
quarrel as it was possible for such high- 
bred people. It commenced ih their dress- 
ing-room. 

“My dear,” the lady had said, with one 
of ‘her blandest smiles, “‘don’t you think it 
would be a good idea to send down work- 
mén to Thurston Cottage ?’” 

“For what, pray?’ answered the Hoh- 
orable Richard, testily, for’ somehow the 
very name of late brought a sting. Was it 
that ‘he could’ not bear the thought of 
Alick Thurston’s solean charge, written 
on the last evening of his life? 

“Why; for refitting it, to be'sure,’” re- 
turned his wife, the thin lips settling down 
into'a quiet determination, which he had’ 
leaYned to dread.’ “A gréat many people 


will léave town next’ week, ‘but Philip’s 
accident and ‘sickness here will‘ be a good 


excuse for our delay. I think they might 
get the place ready in three weeks, at the 
longest.” 

“Get it ready’ for what, Annabel? I 
don’t understand you.” 

And the gentleman turned to the mirror, 
and began very earnestly brushing his 
well-arranged whiskers. 

“T am sare I don’t see anything very 
mystical about the words. You have had 
a fine country-seat left you. Don’t you in- 
tend to take advantage of it?” 

“Fhad a country seat before. What do 
you ask better than the Cote ?’” 

“That tiresome place! We have been 
there every summer for a dozen years. It 
is not half so large, either, as the Thurs- 
ton estate.” 

“IT beg your pardon. The mansion 
house at the Cote is treble the size of 
Thurston Cottage.” 

“Of the cottage, possibly, but you know 
the grounds and outlands are really mag- 
nificent. The notice in the Gazette spoke 
especially of them. The workinen can 
soon’ put up a couple of wings. I sent 
Thomson ir the plan of the place at the 


architect’s; it will be siagularly easy to 
arrange additions.” 

“T dare say, but there will be no addi- 
tions made this summer,” was the dry re- 
joinder. 

“IT hope you are not in one of your 
economical fits just now, when I have set 
my heart, for dear Annabel’s sake, upon 
making a little sensation in the world. As 
deur Lady Graeme was saying yesterday, 
I have contented myself with exemplary” 
patience under a state of things tntirely 
beneath my rank. This fortunate legaty 
will allow me to maintain the style suit- 
able to the daughter of a baronet. I pro- 
posed inviting a select party to spend the 
summer with us. Just imagine how finely 
it will sound in the Fashionable Gazette: 

“*We learn that the Honorable Richard 
Merton has invited a fashionable and se- 
lect-circle to enjoy his hospitalities at the 
neble estate recently come into his posses- 
sion. The housé is situated near a roman- 
tic and charming sheet of water, and the 
fortunate guests will be sure of a halcyon 
summer. The Cote, the Honorable M. P."s 
usual summer resort is closed, etc., etc.” 

“Lady Graeme says Brown will write 
the notice, and see thatitisin. Just think 
of the advantage it will be to Annabel and 
Philip. For my part, I feel it wil) be the 
first step towards getting a letter of nobil- 
ity fer Philip. With his splendid fortune, 
he ought to be able to get one.” ~ 

The lady had talked herself into good 
humor again. Glancing up into ber bus- 
band’s face, she saw there a look of horror 
which startled her. 

“Why, Richard, what ails you?” 

“Nothing particular,” replied he, tarn- 
ing around hastily, so she eould see his 
countenance. “TI think I have only heard 
one word of your interesting Gazette para- 
grapli. ft is situated near a charming 
slieet of water. Do you happen to remem- 
ber that Captain Alfck was drowned in 
that lake?. It will be suggestive of very 
enlivening reminiscences to your fashion- 
able friends.” 

“The tone was intensely bitter, only light” 
ly covered by the sneer, What ghastly 
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Captain Alick’s Legacy. 


dripping figure he strove to put away from 
his vision, she could not guess. 

“ Well, to be sure, I had. forgotten that. 
But I don’t believe any one ‘else will re- 
member it. But, Richard, I wish you 
would give the orders at once. I sent to 
Veasy to know if he was at leisure, and he 
can attend to the upholstering.’’ 

“If you have given orders, you can 
countermand them. Thurston Cottage 
will not be touched this summer. It is 
expressly provided in the will that the 
place will not be disturbed for six months.” 

“How tiresome! What could have in- 
duced him to hamper. you with so unrea- 
sonable a charge?’ returned the lady, 
peevishly. 

“ He did not know but he might die in 
the fall, and he wished to give his scrvants 
acomfortable home while they were look- 
ing out for another. He wasa peculiar 
man; he had more regard for his servants 
than some people, even than the high and 
mighty relations of baronets.” 

The lady was too busy with her mental 
planning to heed the sarcasm. 

“After all, we can go just the same, 
What there is of the house must be in 
good repair, and well furnished. I remem- 
ber Captain Alick had the duke as a guest 
2 little time ago. We must issue fewer in- 
vitations. It will be all the merrier for 
the young folks to be closely packed.”’ 

“You will go alone, Annabel, in that 
case, I shall spend. my summer at the 
Cote, or'else make a tour somewhere, I 
' need rest; I am getting nervous with over- 
work,”’ 

“What perverse spirit has taken posses- 
sion of you, Richard? Why can’t you go 
to the Thurston Cottage ?”’ 

A slow shudder crept over him. His 
eyes were cowering beneath their lashes, 
his lips were blue, as he answered, ina 
tone which showed how the words were 
unwillingly forced from him: 

“Because I could not endure the mem- 
ory of the place ; because I should go mad.”’ 

She looked startled, and answered, mus- 
ingly, ‘1 was not aware that you thought 
so much of that old man. You have not 
indeed been the same since his death. 
Then I supjjpse I must give it up. You 
must reward us for our acquiescence, then. 
My jewels must be reset, and have a few 
additions. And Annabel must have-tliat 
diamond and amethyst set she so longs for.” 


** It is too costly and too magnificent for 
her. I wonder you do not see it. Itis 
suitable for a duchess or a princess; ‘any 
lower rank would be debased instead of 
exalted by attempting to wearit. I went 
over to look at it, after she coaxed me so 
long about it. I don’t know where I could 
raise so many guineas as they ask for it.” 

“There is Captain Alick’s prize money. 
It would buy: half a dozen such.” 

The Honorable Richard threw down the 
hairbrush violently, and dashed out of the 
room. Ina moment the street door closed 
behind him with a vindictive bang. 

**Good Heaven! am I to be always tor- 
mented in this way?’ muttered he, as he 
strode out of the room. “Is there never 
to be a moment’s peace, without an allu- 
sion to that property, which already hangs. 
like a millstone around my neck?’ 

He walked on at a swift pace, deeply 
lost in a gloomy revery. Suddenly from 
behind him came a sweet clear voice: 
“Miriam! Miriam?’ it called. 

The dark-browed member of parliament 
started as if a cannon had been fired at his 
ear, and turned around, looking wildly 
in every direction. In a moment he ut- 
tered a contemptuous Pshaw!’’ but his 
hand still shook, and his cheek was ghastly 


A bevy of merry, bright-cheeked school- 
girls were tripping along to their lessons, 
and they were calling to a pretty little 
damsel on the other sidewalk. 

“ This will never do!” said. the Honor- 
able Richard, resolutely, while he wiped 
the cold sweat from his forehead. “1 
shall be crazed in a month,-if I go’on at. 
this rate. I must get away from all these 
disturbing forces. I must have rest and , 
quiet until my mind returns to its wsual 
tone, Then I shall be able to laugh at this 
nervousness. I will take a journey to 
Scotland.” 

Very much relieved by this decision, the 
gentleman passed the rest of the morning 
in less perturbed spirits. He launched at 
the elub-room, where he met a dozen of his 
own party, and enjoyed a spirited, infor- 
mal debate on the questions of the day. 
The quiet deference to his opinion, the 
universal air of. respect and esteem from 
these worthy gentlemen, restored still 
further his ease of mind. 

By the time he was ready to go home to 
dinner, he was in a remarkably cheerful 
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state. He remembered his angry exit with 
compunction, and as a sort of peace-offer- 
ing, dropped in at the jeweller’s, selected 
a handsome brooch for his wife, and a very 
elegant, although less magnificent set of 
jewels, than those she had desired, for 
Annabel. 

With these cases in his hand, and the 
most cheerful face he had worn for a long 
time, Richard Merton entered his home, 
and proceeded at once to the favorite par- 
lor. He stood transfixed with amazement 
on the threshold. It was indeed a singular 
scene which met hiseye. _ 

In the centre of the room stood the 
weird strange figure of Old Moll, her arms 
folded across her chest, her green calash 
drawn still more closely over her face, her 
long white hair streaming wildly over her 
bright plaid cloak. On either side was 


‘stationed a stout policeman, and before 


her, her sweet face agitated with contend- 
ing emotions of pity, indignation and dis- 
tress, stood Genevieve; while still further 
from him were grouped together Mrs. 
Merton, vindictive and triumphant, Anna- 
bel, carelessly curious, and Philip Leigh 
doing his best to refrain from interference, 
until the proper moment. 

The moment she caught sight of him, 
Genevieve sprang forward, and seized his 
hand. 

“Q-sir, I am so thankful to see you! 
Please explain to Mrs. Merton her mistake. 


She accuses poor Old Moll of being a thief © 


and a vagrant. Tell her you knew of her 
out at Thurston Cottage. How many can 
come from there to testify to her harmless 
character. Don’t let them take her to 
their dreadful prison, I implore you!’ 

** What is the meaning of all this?’ de- 
manded Mr. Richard, his brow darkening 
once more. 

‘It means,” replied his wife, in her 
haughtiest tone, ‘“‘that I am resolved to 
rid Merton House of the prowling visits of 
this vagabond creature. The housekeeper 
has complained again and again of the 
mysterious disappearanee of forks, spoons, 
table linen, and the like. I am convinced 
that we have discovered the thief. This 
vile old thing is hanging about the place 
morning, noon and night. Why is she 
‘here, unless to steal, like the rest of her 
class ?” . 

**She comes to see me, I have told you 
that before,’ exclaimed Genevieve. 


“A fine pretence! I forbade you to re- 
ceive her. I appeal to all here te knew - 
what they think of a member of this fam- 
ily, any member, however humble or ob- 
noxious, choosing such an associate. I 
dare say she came to see you, and to steal 
likewise.”’ 

“Hush, Annabel!’ said Mr. Merton; 
and while he tried to catch the expression 
of the swart face beneath the green calash 
without. success, he turned to the police- 
men, and asked, ‘What do you think? 
Does the evidence against the woman war- 
rant a search ?”’ 

“It’s rather a suspicious case, sir. We 
have had our eye on her for some time. 
The lady is right. She is always hanging 
about this place, but we haven’t been able 
to catch her yet at any tricks. What have 
you to say for yourself, woman? Why 
don’t you speak ?”’ 4 

And the policeman laid hold of Old 
Moll’s arm, and shook it by no means very 
gently. 

“ Evil to them as evil thinks,” answered 
Old Moll’s deep voice. ‘‘If you can prove 
anything against me, take me to prison. If 
you can find no further harm in an old 
woman than hanging about a place to 
catch now and then a glimpse of her mis-. 
tress’s sweet face, let her go in peace.’ 
Any way, the will of the Lord will be 
done.”’ 

But the downcast eye was bent anxiously 
to the floor, as if the poor creature was 
searching for some way of extrication 
from her dilemma. Old Moll had good 
reason for wishing to avoid the search. ° 
There was the purse well filled with golden 
coin in the faded old linsey dress pocket. 
It was honestly hers, but it would go far 
to prejudice the police, and even the court 
against her. She was keen-witted enough 
to see that. 

““Why does she care so much about 
you?’ asked Mr. Richard, coming to Gen- 
evieve’s side. 

don’t know, precisely, She knew my 
mother, and she was very fond of Captain 
Alick. He told me, that very last night of 
his life, that I was to trust her; that she 
was one of my best fritnds, and knewa 

I sus- 
about me, more @ar 

Innocent Genevieve! she could not have 
used more luckless words in pleading for 
her poor old friend. Richard Merton's lip 
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had suddenly whitened, the scared wild 

look came back to his eyes. 

He turned to the policeman, devoutly 
hoping that proof enough to imprison the 
strange woman for life would be speedily 
produced. 

“T agree with you. It is a very suspi- 
cious case. I think you had better take 
her away. I will. come round to the station 
by-and-by to learn the result,” 

Genevieve uttered a sorrowful exclama- 
tion. Mrs. Merton smiled triumphantly. 
At that moment a servant came in with a 
card for his master. 

“A gentleman who appears very anxious 
to see you, sir.” 

Richard Merton unconsciously read the 
name aloud as he took the card, ‘‘ The 
Rev. Mr. Pomfret, from America.”’ 

At the same instant the door was pushed 
open. The eager visitor had followed be- 
hind the servant. 

“T beg pardon, but it occurred to me 
that you might not recall that name,’’ said 
the consequential, brisk little man, spruce- 
ly dressed in the finest broadcloth, as he 
hurried up to Mr. Merton. 

“How do you do, sir? Ah,I thought 
you wouldn’t know. Pomfret’s the name 

I took, sir. I’m Maclean—the man you 

sent to that nice situation in America! I’m 

sure I’m grateful enough, sir. It’s been 

the making of me.’’ , 

“Tl see you in the library, sir. I'll 
come there directly,’ stammered Mr. 
Richard, the cold sweat starting out from 
his forehead. 

' “O, yes sir, yes sir; I knew you'd be 
glad to know how well I’ve got along. I’m 
just going to see how old Scotland looks. I 
haven’t been home all these years,” talked 
the voluble American minister, across the 
threshold. 

The Honorable Richard fairly pushed 
him out, and, to stop his incessant chatter- 
ing, followed him, and closed the door. 

The ears beneath the green calash had 
not been inattentive. Old Moll suddenly 
wheeled around, and faced Mrs. Richard. 

“The Lord maketh the ways of the 
wicked to turn to his praise, madam. Old 
Moll thanks you! You have done her the 
best service she could have asked of you. 
Policeman, on; I’m ready.” 

As: she passed the ‘distressed and agitated 
Genevieve, she lifted up her wrinkled 
swarthy hands in blessing. 
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Up to this moment Philip Leigh had 
spoken no single word. He strode forward 
now. 

“Miss Genevieve, have no fear for your 
poor old friend,’”’ said he. “As soon as 
Dickson can get a carriage for me, I am 
going to the Station House, If I have any 
influence anywhere in London, the perse- 
cuted creature shall be free before night.” 

“Philip Leigh exclaimed Mrs. Merton, 
her pale face flushing haughtily, ‘do vou 
take sides with that creature ?” 

“To whom do you refer, madam ?” 

“To the vagabond woman I have just 
sent away from my house, and to her coad- 
jutor, this pauper dependent upon my hus- 
band’s bounty,’’ answered the Honorable 
Mrs. Richard, quite losing her temper and 
waving her hand scornfully toward the 
frightened Genevieve. 

Philip’s hot young blood leaped madly to 
his cheek and struck angry sparks from his 
flashing eyes, his voice was hoarse, and his 
hand shook as he laid it upon that of Gene- 


vieve, 

“i aman had made that speech, Miss 
Grey, you would have seen him prostrate 
at your feet by this time, for my arms, 
bruised as they are, would not have failed 
me. From a woman one must endure the 
most shameful taunts. Miss Grey, I hope 
you will pardon the abruptness of this 
speech. You will see that circumstances 
compel me to be less circumspect than I 
could wish. LIlove you. I think it was de- 
cidedly a case of love at first sight; but 
every day has deepened the impression. 
Will you let the carriage which takes me 
from here bear you to a suitable place of 
refuge? Will you—can you love me enough 
to marry me? Once my wife, we will see 
how long these shameful aspersions will 
have power to reach you.” 

Three more anfazed faces than those of 
his listeners were never before seen at once. 

Philip stood up with haughty head and 
shining eyes, and repeated, with that reso- 
lute voice growing softer: 

**Do not make me miserable, a 
You shall teach me something of your own 
sweet purity; you shall lead me in those 
nobler paths of life. Only say you will try 
to love me a little in return for my whole 
soul’s devotion.” 

Genevieve stood looking at him with wi- 
dened, violet eyes, dmb, not more from his 
declaration than from the sudden revela- 
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tion her joyfully leaping heart had simul- 
taneously given. Twice she essayed to 
speak and the words fell back affrighted 
from the trembling lips. 

“Philip, are you mad?” suddenly de- 
manded Mrs. Merton, darting forward to 
his side ata pace singularly unlike her ac- 
customed stately grace of movement. 

In his old sportive, jesting moods Philip 
might have answercd theatrically. But 
light, trivial thoughts could not come with 
his whole being roused to such earnestness. 

** Would to Heaven, Mrs. Merton, that I 
had always been as rational as now,” an- 
swered he, turning again to the silent girl. 
* Genevieve, dearest, am 1 to have an 
answer?” 

**I thought—I understood,’’ began Gene- 
vieve, glancing toward Annabel who stood 
supremely scornful, looking back to her. 

“ T guess your meaning,” Philip hastened 
tointerpose. ‘‘ You understood that Anna- 
bel and I were betrothed. Let me tell you 
how true itis. My father died very sudden- 
ly, his health prostrated by excitement, and 
some perplexity of business which I never 
rightly understood; but I know my guard- 
ian, Mr. Merton here, helped him out of it. 
I was left as Mr. Merton’s ward, accompa- 
nied by the wish of my father (out of grati- 
tude, I suppose), that if we were both will- 
ing, I sould sometime marry his daughter. 
Well, the time has come for us to be suita- 
ble judges of the matter. Ido not fancy 
we are either of us very much in love with 
the other. I suspect rather my fair friend 
Annabel, when she succeeds in captivating 
the new lion of whom she was telling me, 
when she is Lady Barclay, will consider it 
a very good riddance for you to take me off 
her hands.”’ 

‘I consider it so now,”’ exclaimed Anna- 
bel, with asperity, her eyes snapping with 
a vindictive glimmer. “ After the low 
tastes you have exhibited, I scorn you, 
Philip Leigh, too much even to acknowl- 
edge you as a friend.” 

She swept across the room in haughty 
disdain, and the door swung behind her 
stately figure. 

Mrs. Richard, casting a glance of min- 
gling rage and hatred behind her, slowly 
followed. 

*“« And now,my Genevieve ?” asked Philip, 
tenderly. 

“*O Philip Leigh, I dare not answer. 

Give me time—let me think.” 
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** You are afraid you cannot love me wel] 
enough!’ exclaimed poor Philip, in dismay, 
Her sweet face flushed rosy in an instant, 
“Not that, not that. I never suspected 
it tillnow. O Philip, I love you so well] 
am tempted to burden you with a wife upon 
whom rests so much ill-will and obloguy.” 
He covered the little hands with kisses, 

** Tf you love me, that is all. O Genevieve, 
my treasure! how shall I deserve you? But 
you will go away. I will take you to the 
house where I have established a new 
housekeeper, which I only visit now and 
then. Hard as it will be, I will not come 
near it. There shall be no breath of scan- 
dal against my darling. But go away from 
here, I implore you.” 

“Twill. It was only because poor Moll 
begged me to remain that I staid at all, 
after my first discovery of their ill-will; but 
you must say no more to me of marriage 
until I have talked with her. O,I have 
forgotten her troubles. Philip, dear Philip, 
you will save her.” 

“ There is no need,” said Moll’s deep 
voice; and to their astonishment the door 
swung open and the old woman entered. 

“You are free! they have released you!” 
exclaimed Genevieve, springing joyfully to 
her side. 

Moll is free. She has come to say 
you need no longer remain beneath the 
cold shadow of this inhospitable roof. She 
has provided a home for you. Come at 
once, forI am not ready to meet Richard 
Merton yet.” 

Philip’s hand had gone diving hastily 
into his pocket, and his handsome face was 
almost ludicrous in its mixture of embar- 
rassment and anxiety not to offend the old 
woman. 

“* My dear madam,’’ began he, ‘‘ my dear 
Mrs. Moll, will you take the young lady to 
a house of mine that I have fitted up lately, 
just on the outskirts of the city? There is 
a nice respectable woman in charge. Oblige 
me, too, by taking her there in a carriage. 
Here is the address and my purse. Use it 
freely, I beg of you.” 

A queer chuckling laugh came from the 
old woman. 

** Does the fine gentleman think Old Moll 
is a simpleton, that she will take the pretty 
bird to his gilded cage jugt for the sake of 
a plump purse ?” 

The blood mounted impetuously to Philip 
Leigh’s forehead... 
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“ You wrong me, on my.soul you wrong 


me. Do you think! could cherish such 


evil plans in such pure presence? Gene- 
* vieve, tell her how I have besought you to 
marry me in Mrs, Merton’s and her daugh- 
ter’s hearing, how I have laid joyfully my 
name, and heart, and fortune at your feet.”’ 

“It istrue, Moll. You must believe him 
everything honorable and good,’’ answered 
the girl, eagerly. 

“You asked her to marry you, the poor, 
slighted dependent of this grand house, 
whose mistress was turning angrily.upon 
her, whose only friend was borne away as 
acommon thief!” asked Old Moll, in an ex- 


ulting tone, thrusting away the falling 


white locks from her eyes as she peered into 
his face. 

“Idid. Proud and happy should I be 
if she would only consent.’’ 

“She, without dower, or name, or friends 
—do you mean it truly, young man ?” 

“As Heaven is my judge, I do,’”’ an- 
swered Philip Leigh. 

Rubbing her wrinkled hands gleefully, 
Old Moll turned to Genevieve. 

“And you, child, what did you answer 
him?’ 

“That were I only rich, and great, and 
worthy of him, I would joyfully give con- 
sent; but that as 1 was poor, obscure, re- 
viled, I dared not drag him down from his 
rightful place in the world.” 

Moll held up her two trembling hands, 
and though they did not see it, the tears 
were slipping over the brown cheek. 

“The Lord’s name be praised! Blessed 

. be the name of the Lord!” ejaculated she, 
fervently. ‘‘ But come, we must go,” add- 


ed she, returning in a momeut to her usual 


manner. ‘‘ We shall be wanted. A>car- 
riage is waiting a little further off. Come 
with us, young man. We shall need you. 
Go quickly, my chéld, for your shaw! and 
bonnet. Delay not for anything else.” - 

Scarcely five minutes longer; and they 
were seated in the hackney-coach Old Moll 
had stationed in waiting. Dickson with 
wondering eyes had brought his master’s 
cloak and wrapped around him, somewhat 
surprised to see the same policeman who 
had taken away the old woman, answering 
significantly her inquiring glance. 

“Why 4 e wait?’ asked Philip, in 
surprise, fi g the coach still remained 

stationary 


“For another passenger,”’ coolly replied 
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Old Moll, looking out. anxiously into the 
street, and then exclaiming, in a voice of 
relief: 

And here he is.” 

To the astonishment of all but Moll the 
policeman came forward, accompanied by 
the gentleman whose intrusion upon the 
exciting family scene had so disconcerted 
the Honorable Richard Merton. He bad 
just left the house after a long interview. 

The poor man looked half frightened to 
death as the policeman quietly clapped him 
on the shoulder, and whispered a few words 
in his ear. He came forward, however, re- 
luctantly, to the carriage door. 

“ Come in, come in, good sir,” cried Moll, 
‘*there’s no harm coming to you, none at 
all. A gentleman of your cloth should al- , 
ways be thankful to enact so important a 
part in so worthy a cause as lies in your 
power to-day. My friends, this is the Rev- 
erend John Maclean, a worthy Scotchman 
made over into an American citizen.” 

The reverend gentleman Jooked utterly 
bewildered. 

you would just allow me to speak a 
word to my friend here, the Howorable 
Richard Merton,” began he, in a beseech- 
ing voice. 

Old Moll laughed. 

“In good time you shall see him. In 
good time we will have the testimony of the 
Honorable Richard. But spare yourself 
needless alarm. You have only to speak 
the truth fearlessly, and it cannot injure, 


. while it may greatly benefit you. Mr. Philip 


Leigh, on second thoughts, I shall be glad 
to accept your proffered hospitality. I in- 
tended to proceed to a lawyer's office; but 
if you have no objection, I will take the 
lawyer up, and proceed with this party to 
your house.”’ 

“*T like the idea better. A dusty office is 
scarcely the am Genevieve,’ answered 
Philip. 

So it happened that the new housekeeper, 
whom Philip had secured a few weeks be- 
fore the accident, for his charming little 
“Ivy Lodge,”’ as he had christened it, as 
she sat at the large bay window, sewing, 
was startled by seeing this:coach full of pas- 
sengers deposited at her door. 

She was a singular-looking woman, 
dressed more like a nun than the fashion- 
able lady people of her class were apt to at- 
tempt. A dark brown merino dress, made 
perfectly plain, saving for a cape which 
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took the place of a shawl, and half con- 
eealed her figure, a plain, snow-white mus- 
lin eap, coming almost to her forehead, 
only just revealing a glimpse of dark hair 
put back as far as possible. A pale sad 
face, with dark circles under the eyes, 
which spoke of either ill bealth or secret 
tears. With the eyes themselves, one in 
her presence a long while might still be un- 
acquainted, for the drooping lids were sel- 
dom raised. 

A basty glance showed her the youthful 
owner of the Lodge, and supposing he had 
recovered enough to bring guests, she rose 
hastily to speak with Dickson who led the 
way. 

Dickson gave her his master’s orders, and 
she hastened to set the other servants to 
execute them, and so was not present when 
the party was ushered into the drawing- 
room. She came in quietly in response to 
Philip’s summons, and was introduced in 
a general manner, and sat down immediate- 
ly in the obscure seat beneath the drapery 
of the deep window. , 

Genevieve was talking eagerly with Old 
Moll, and scarcely turned her head, only 
catching a careless glance of a gray dress 
and snow-whitecap. But Madame Heckler, 
the housekeeper, after a sudden sharp 
glance at the sweet girlish face, pressing 
her hand against her side, sank inte her 


seat, grown ghastly pale. 
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The lawyer, at a signal from the police- 
man, rose deliberately, and holding a little 
slip of paper in bis haad, at which he now 
and then glanced lightly, thus addressed 
the kidnapped clergyman : 

“ Are you willing to give your testimony 
as regards a circumstance with which you 
are acquainted, in behalf of a client of 
mine?” 

“Certainly,” answered the American 
— , promptly, looking immensely re- 


“ You will understand that your testi- 
mony is to be taken down before ali these 
witnesses, so you will be strictly accurate 
in your statements. The matter is of some- 
what ancient date. You were in Sicily in 
the winter of 18—, seventeen years ago, in 
the town of ——, near Palermo ?”’ 

“I was,”’ was the prompt reply. 

“Your name then was John Maclean, 
your profession that of a clergyman. You 
belonged to Scotland—came from near 
Edinburg.” 

“ All of which is strictiy true,” responded 
the reverend gentleman. 

“Did you perform any ceremony in your 
capacity as clergyman while in Sicily?’ 
continued the lawyer, tapping the paper sig- 
nificantly, and looking straight into the 
face of the witness, 

‘CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBEB. |} 


A SONG FOR SPRING. 


Over the fields the daisies blossom, 
Over the hills the heartsease lie ; 
Down by the brook the blue flag-lilies 

Rival the hue of the April sky. 


Over it all, the sunshine falling, 
Scatters a shower of golden light; 

O, like is the world to our life, my darling! 
For love is ours, and the world is bright. 


Providence, R. I., May, 1874. 


LOVE SONGS. 


BY BRITOMARTE. 


A SONG FOR SUMMER. 


When my sweet love comes down the vale, 
The sunbeams kiss her hair; 

And envy makes the lily pale, 
Because she is so fair! 


Life is so sweet when life is young, 
Why should the young get old? 

When true love in the heart has sprung, 
O, why should love wax cold? 
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SWEET MAY FLOWERS. 
BY LINNET. 


Long years ago, beside the wide deep sea, 

The budding spring had brought its gifts to me 
Of early flowers, by softly whispering rains 
And silent sunlight, scattered o'er the plains. 


But April days were sweet to me no more— 
For now, alone, 1 walked beside the shore; 

The smile, the hand in friendly clasp denied, 
Of her I hoped one day would be my bride. 


A careless word, by me too lightly weighed, 
By her too gravely, and the vision fled; 
The happy past was buried, and it lay 
Without a hope to crown it for the May. 


I yet retained, more precious far than gold, 
A treasure left me in the days of old; 

The past was dead, if I but dared to send, 

Could this remembrance of the past offend? 


Arranged within most fresh and fragrant were 
The rare sweet flowers, to which I likened her, 
And this I sent without a word, the day 

Whose silent dawning brought the month of May. 


They all were emblems of her perfect life, 

With deeds of gentleness and goodness rife; 
And for the rest, what need of words to tell 
What one red rose could say to her as well? 


1 TIonged, at last, some token to receive; 

And O my heart! it came to me at eve, 

When to the sounds we all had turned away, 
To watch the boats come floating o’er the bay. 


Her eyes went forth like doves across the sea, 
But soon returning brought a sign to me 

Of peace and trust—she neither spoke nor smiled, 
But so [ read it—we were reconciled. 


May, 1874. 


DEARBORN’S JUDGMENT. 


BY MALCOLM ALSTYNE. 


DEARBORN was congratulating himself. 
Who that has experienced the trials of se- 
curing a boarding-house to suit, would not 
do so under like circumstances? Here he 
was, in the nicest, neatest room that had 
ever been his; and his landlady—whf, he 
had liked her at first sight! She wasa 
middle-aged, quiet, lady-like little woman. 
Dear Mrs. Penrhyn! Dearborn was cer- 
tain that only order and harmony prevailed 


in the household of which she was the 
head. Her calm dignity would have stilled 
stormy waters; how peaceful, then, must 
be the sway that she had, no doubt, exer- 
cised for years! So Dearborn rejoiced. He 
had only been an hour in the room, but he 
felt contented. He had found one whom 
he could trust to minister to his comfort. 
When he should eat his hash, no such un- 
comfortable question as the following 
would trouble him: Of what is this com- 
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posed? He felt that he could trust Mrs, 
Penrhyn, and that is saying a great deal. 
When a man has no uneasiness as to what 
his hash is composed of, his faith in his 
landlady is very strong. And Dearborn 
had never eaten a meal in her house, 
either; still, he was positive. He would 
have staked his best beaver on the fact that 
the hash would be altogether clean. 

Jing-a-ling! jing-a-ling!’ went a little 
bell. It was dinner-time. Dearborn had 
been ready for five minutes, at least, and 
rising, he started toward the dining-room. 
He entered a parlor, a homelike place, first. 
At first sight he didn’t perceive any person. 
Yes, the apartment was empty. A half 
second later, however, Mrs. Penrhyn en- 
tered. 

“T was looking for you, Mr. Dearborn,” 
she said, simply. ‘‘I want toescort you to 
dinner.” 

Mr. Dearborn bowed and murmured his 
thanks. 

“ It’s the first time, you know, that you 
have eaten with us. 1 want to make you 
feel at home; so I concluded I would show 
you the way myself to the dining-room.” 

Dearborn remembered his boyhood days, 
when his mother’s hand had threaded his 
hair. She had died years before. Since 
then had he ever beheld any one who 
seemed so much like a mother to him as 
Mrs. Penrhyn? Dearborn thought not. 

Mrs. Penrhyn led the way, and Dearborn 
followed. 

“T am going to take you to the east par- 
ler, and introduce you to the rest of my 
boarders.” 

Entering the parlor, Mrs. Penrhyn was 
as good as her word. 

“ Vic isn’t here,’ Mrs. Penrhyn added, 
when she had finished. “If you see any- 
body that you do not know about the 
house, you may conclude that it’s Vic, my 
daughter.” 

Dearborn had been introduced to some 
six or eight different persons, male and fe- 
male. Dear reader, if it becomes necessary 
at any time during this little story, you 
shall be introduced to them. 

Then they all went into the dining-room. 
Dearborn didn’t at first see anybody but 
those whom he knew, and in a very short 
time he had ‘forgotten Mrs. Penrhyn’s last 
words. He was half through his dinner, 
or thereabouts, when he beheld a face, to 
the owner of which he was positive he had 


not been introduced. Of course Mrs. Pen- 
rhyn’s words rushed into his mind imme- 
diately. The pretty oval face, with its 
bright eyes, pink cheeks and cherry lips, 
belonged, no doubt, to her daughter Vic. 
Her glance accidentally met his, and he 
turned his gaze away. In a very few sec- 
onds he was looking at her again. She 
was pretty, anyway; she was, no doubt, a 
sparkling, mischievous little beauty. Dear- 
born wondered if he should like her. That 
question didn’t puzzle him for but a few 
seconds, however. He mentally decided 
that he would no doubt like her very well ; 
decided that very shortly. 

Miss Vic talked. She said nothing very 
extraordinarily brilliant or witty. Yet she 
secured the attention of the table. There 
was something so vivacious and sparkling 
in her manner that she attracted all. 

Dinner over, the boarders all returned to 
the parlors, Vic with them. Very shortly, 
however, she left. There had been some- 
thing of an oversight in that Dearborn had 
not yet been introduced to her; so he had 


. not yet spoken to her, Mrs. Penrhyn had 


scarcely intended her words to take the 
place of an introduction; still, she had not 
come back to the parlors with them, and I 
suppose the boarders did not understand 
the situation. Dearborn thought about the 
young lady after she was gone. I must 
state that this was alittle singular. It is 
very probable that if either of the young 
ladies had left the apartment, she would 
have been out of bis mind in less than five 
minutes; and I am not sure but that it 
would be more accurate to say five seconds. 

After Dearborn had gone to his room, 
the girl returned to his memory frequently. 
Wherefore? I dare say. that I could tell 
the reason better than Dearborn could 
have told it himself. But I shall not do so. 


I do not want you to guess, either. I don’t 


think—there, you’ve thought teo quickly 
forme! No; it wasn’t love at first sight. 
1 supposed you would guess just in that 
way, and I didn’t desire, particularly, to 
deny it. Let it pass now. 

Dearborn did not see Miss Vie any more 
that day; neither was she visible the next 
morning at breakfast. He found himself 
several times glancing over toward where 
she had sat at dinner the day before. She 
did not appear, and Dearborn left the 
breakfast-table feeling a little disappointed. 
But his disappointment was taken away 


presently. Soon he was coming from his 
room; his head was bowed, and he was 
thinking; at the same time he was whis- 
thing a bar from an opera tune. 

Suddenly, while his thoughts were far 
away, he ran against some person. That 
person had a bowl, or something of the 
kind, in her hand, which was knocked vio- 
lently to the floor and broken. 

“I beg your pardon?’ exclaimed Dear- 

“ Granted,” said a musical voice. And 
Miss Vic Penrhyn stood smiling in his 
face. She was perfectly composed, and for 
some reason or other, her composure only 
made him fee) the more embarrassed. 

“It was altogether unintentional,’ he 
stammered out. 

“You needn’t be so sorry, Mr. Dearborn. 
The damage is not very ruinous to—’ And 
she stopped and laughed. 

Her laughing put Dearbern at his ease. 

“Rather ruinous to the bowl, I should 
think,” he said, laughing himself. 

Then they stood fora moment in silence. 

“You are Mr. Dearborn, our new board- 
er?’ she said, shortly. “Iam Vie Pen- 
thyn. There, we can consider ourselves 
introduced, can’t we ?” 

“And the introduction gives mea great 
aeal of pleasure,’”? murmured Dearborn. 
“J am sure that I have been wishing for it 
éver since I saw you at dinner yesterday.” 

Then they both gathered up the frag- 
ments of the broken bowl; and, laughing 
again, Miss Vic vanished down the hall. 

After that their friendship advanced rap- 
idly. That little incident placed them on 
better terms of acquaintance than & month 
éf ordinary intercourse would have done. 
Time passed, and the two were very inti- 
mate friends. 

Dearborn had never known anybody very 
much like Miss Vic. She was a perfect lit- 
tle home body; a little household queen, 
knowing all the mysteries of the work- 
basket, and even the kitchen; a laughing 
and mischievous girl; a creature who was 
as happy as she was innocent. 

I must pause right here to state that 
Dearborn had placed an ideal woman in 
his mind. He had said to himself that if 
he ever came across any one like that ideal, 
he would love her, and, if he could, would 
marry her. Idon't believe in ideals. Dear- 


born’s ideal was one, no doubt, who would 
appear to better advantage in the niche in 
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which he had placed her than she would 
have done in real life. All that I have to 
say further about the ideal at present, ia 
that she was to be very stately and inteb 
lectual. Miss Vic was a sweet, graceful 
little blossom, and not the queenly lily. So 
you perceive she wasn’t at all like Dear 
born’s ideal. Then, if he would only love 
a woman of his ideal, Miss Vie had no 
chance of winning his love. 

Please do not misunderstand me. No 
such strain of thought as this occupied 
Dearborn’s mind. He was content to find 
aterm, for his and Miss Vic’s position, 
with regard to each other, in the word 
friendship. After that it didn’t occur to 
him to ask himself if she could take the 
place of his ideal. Perhaps that time 
might come sometime, but it hadn’t yet. 


II. 

Mrs. Penruyn had a new boarder. His 
naine was Harry Ayers, and he was a ¢lerk 
in a dry goods establishment up town. 

Mr. Ayers wasn't very long in getting ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Penrhyn’s boarders. 
How could he be when he met thei all 
every day? Additionally, he was intr 
duced to, and soon became =-cagghon: 
well acquainted with Miss Vic, which 
will no doabt say was eminently proper. 

Moreover, Mr. Ayers was a som 
handsome young man; rather better lowit* 
ing than the majority of his sex, a gentle 
Man in manners; so that under the cireuhP 
stances Miss Vic could only treat him 
kindly, of course. 

But what was it that made Will Déar 
born grow a little uneasy as this friendship 
progressed? Surely, a lady can have as: 
many friends as she pleases without M# 
bringing any pangs to any of them. Wty 
was it, then, that if Mr. Ayers tarned the 
music for Miss Vic when she played, or 
read the last novel to her, or anything of 
the kind, that Dearborn felt badly? I can 
only repeat, why was it? 

One afternoon Dearborn had been in his 
room for an hour or two, busily engaged 
upon a magazine article. He grew weary, 
and asked himself if he should go to the 
parlor. He might find Miss Vic there. He 
had found her there frequently of .after- 
noons before. Dearborn decided that he 
would go down in search of her, and ask 


her to play him some merry tune to epliyer 


“him. 
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+ He didn’t find her. The parlors were 
empty. However, Mrs. Penrhyn passing 
the door, shortly, beheld him, and looked 
in, 

“Ieame in search of Miss Penrhyn,” 
said Dearborn, boldly. ‘I’m in a state of 
ennui, and I thought if she would sing ‘I 
saw Esau kissing Kate,’ it would make me 
feel better.’’ 

“T will tell her to come,”’ replied Mrs. 
Penrhyn. ‘I saw her in her room a few 
moments ago, reading, and ohe will come 
with pleasure.”’ 

** Don’t trouble yourself on my account, 
Mrs. Penrhyn,’ said Dearborn. “It isn’t 
important at all. 1 will take a walk up 
town to enliven myself.” 

. But Mrs. Penrhyn did not heed his words; 
she turned away, and went in search of 
Miss Vic. 

In a very short time Dearborn heard Miss 
Vic's step approaching. 

. “Well, sir,’ she uttered, as she appeared 
at the door, “‘ your pleasure?” . 

**Can’t you guess ?”’ 

“Yes; music.” 

“Just so; music from your lips and 
hand.” 

The girl noticed the emphasis, and a 
faint flush rose to her forehead. 

Dear reader, that was the first sign that 
Dearborn had ever given of there being 
anything in his heart besides friendship. 
It was a very slight one, I confess; but the 
manner of uttering a word may say a good 
deal. You needn't tell me, either, that an 
intelligent girl does not understand such 
things, for | know better. Of course they 

ver think of admitting that they do. 

Miss Penrhyn seated herself at the piano, 
and played and sang several songs that he 
named. 

. “Are you satisfied?” she asked, at 
dength, ceasing playing and seating herself 
on a sofa. 

. “Yes, for the music,’’ he answered, tak- 
img a place beside her. 

And then the man was forced to ask 
himself what was coming over him. The 
girl’s smile and voice were thrilling him 
strangely. He had experienced much 
‘pleasure in her company before, but this 
was—positive delight. 

J think that something like a revelation 
‘came to him then; something that told 
‘him he was thinking more of Vic Penrhyn 
“than the mere term of friendship could ex- 


press. I have said that Dearborn had hot 
experfenced love at first sight. I do not 
know that there is any such thing. But I 
do believe that an impression may be made 
(at first sight) that, cultivated and favored 
by circumstances, will grow into love. So 
Dearborn had not fallen in love with Miss 
Penrhyn when he had first bebeld her. 
But something had been planted in his 
heart that had taken root, and had been 
growing, perhaps unknown to himself, ever 
since, till now it stood forth a sweetly blos- 
soming plant of full growth. 

Most men in such a moment as this, real- 
izing what Dearborn did, and sitting by the 
side of the object of the sentiment, would 
have forgotten all else, and would have 
said I love you.” 

But Will Dearborn did no such thing. 
His was a very cautious disposition. Mat 
ters of momentuus importance to him 
would have been viewed deliberately and 
calmly. Dearborn’s love might be impul- 
sive, but his judgment was cool, and no 
doubt said to him in this moment, when 
he was thrilling beneath the discovery he 
had made of the condition of his heart, 
“Be cautious; make no mistake.”” He had 
put thrilling words of love on the tongues 
of his characters; had pictured it forth as 
the ruling power; had written of it as the 
great influence on man’s destiny; and here 
he was sitting beneath the sweet realization 
of it, and calmly askiny himself if it could 
be possible that it was so. 

Please do not blame bim. Remember 
the ideal that he had set up. Do not be 
too harsh on him that he did not wish to 
hurl it from its place in one instant; even 
though a sweet, tender, lovable, graceful 
flesh-and-blood reality was to take ite place. 

So Dearborn made no declaration of 
love. He did not even take her hand, for 
all the time that cool judgment of his was 
saying, ‘‘Are you certain?” and: telling 
him that even if he did love her, there was 
no need of haste. I think that he even 
grew a little colder in manner than he had 
been. 

Then he sat tg bene nt talked about 
indifferent subjects. I suppose when @ 
man gets started in a strajn that is to hide 
his feelings, he tries to sustain himself in 
a manner that is calmer than usual. Dear- 
born tried to do so, and he succeeded. 

So their conversation ranon. At last he 
said, ‘‘ Nilssom sings to-night.” 
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“So I understand,” replied Miss Vic. 

“ Would you like to hear her?” 

“Yes,” the girl replied, hesitatingly; 
“I shall take pleasure in hearing her.” 

“Then, with your permission, we will 
hear her together. Shall we?’ 

“I do not know positively that I under- 
stand you exactly, Mr. Dearborn,” her 
honest eyes meeting his. 

“1 simply ask to be your escort to the 
opera,’ Dearborn answered. 

“T am sorry it cannot be,” she said, in 
some embarrassment. 

“I do not comprehend you,” he said. 

“I have promised to go with Mr. Ayers.” 

Her eyes were cast on to the floor so that 
he could not see them. 

“Or he ejaculated, coldly; “I beg 
your pardon.” 

Then of course the subject was changed. 
I think-that Dearborn was nearer a declar- 
ation during the course of the next five 
minutes than even he himself had any idea 
of. A blow half a dozen times as hard 
might have made that precious judgment 
of his hide ite head, till love could show 
him where he stood. 


I will tell you a little secret: Miss Vic 


shed a few tears over that affair. It was 
the first time he had ever asked for any- 
thing of the kind, and she had been com- 
pelled to refuse. 

Foolish little Vic! That was just what 
Will Dearborn needed. I think that if he 
_eould only for a moment have been made 
to believe that her love was cut off from 
him utterly, in that instant his love would 
have cried out for victory, and would have 


reigned supreme in his heart. 


Ill. 


_ Tue days passed on, and still between 
Dearborn’s love and Dearborn’s judgment 
there was war. His judgment cried out 
to him continually almost, in a strain like 
this: 

“Is this the kind of woman you have 
always said you would love and marry? 
Where is the glorious creature, the very 
qneen that has been the ideal of all your 
dreams? Is she here?” 

Then Dearborn’s judgment would an- 
swer and say: 

“She is not here. It is granted that 
Miss Penrhyn is a very sweet little crea- 
ware; but, man, if you marry her, you will 
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be going contrary to what nities intend- 
ed all your life.” 

I am afraid that Dearborn in those days 
smothered the cry of love to some extent; 
turned, in some degree, a deaf ear to its 
plea. Alas! if he should never realize that 
only in Vic Penrhyn could be found happi- 
ness. Alas! I repeat, for those who, for 
some false plea, cruelly sacrifice this truest, 
sweetest blessing—love! 

Happy will it be for Dearborn if he can 
realize in time the utter falseness of the 
argument that his judgment is offering 
him. O that he may be brought to the 
knowledge that the tenderest blessing that 
can ever come into his life is the clasping 
of the girl’s white arms about his neq, 
with the words, “I love you,” uttered 
then! I believe that I may as well tell you 
now that Dearborn did realize that at last; 
and I will tell you how. 

One day he had been up town on basi- 
ness, and strolling homeward, entered, and 
walked along the hall toward the east par- 
lor. Of course he was hoping to find Vie 
there. His judgment didn’t have quite in- 
fluence enough over him to make him ab- 
sent himself from her presence. My dear 
reader, if you have ever loved, you ean an- 
derstand just how Dearborn went to that 
parlor; just how he felt; just how he tried 
to make himself believe that he wasn’t de- 
siring that she should be there; just how 
coolly and calmly he would saunter in; 
just how he would struggle to put himself 
at ease in her presence, and very probably 
succeed. 

But he wasn’t destined to carry out this 
programme entirely this day. Reaching 
the door, he glanced in, and—well, Miss 
Vic was there. 

But Dearborn stood there transfixed, as 
it were, at the sight that met his gaze. His 
heart sunk like lead, and it required all his 
self-control to keep back the cry of despair 
that rushed to his lips. There before him 
was Harry Ayers, as well as Vic Penrhyn; 
he held her hand in his, and on the first 
finger of it was slipping a jewelled ring. 
Neither saw Dearborn, and the girl’s lips 
were wreathed in a smile. 

No wonder that for an instant the room 

swam before his sight; that his hands: 
onal, and his teeth gnawed at his lips 
till the blood flowed from them. 

Only for 2. instant did he stand there. 
He supposed that the next moment would 
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‘behold the kiss of betrotha] pressed on the 
lips of the woman whom he realized at 
~ fast it would have boen happiness for him 
-o kiss, Even if he should desire to behold 
all, he felt as if he should die in seeing 
that. He walked noiselessly down the 
ball, sought his room, and entering it, 
locked the door,and threw himself on asofa. 
At last love had conquered. But O, it 
was in bitterness, and not in sweetness! 
No wonder that the man lay there and 
in anguish of spirit! At last! Yes, 
at last he realized what a cowardly thing 
at cool precious judgment of his was. 
He had bound down himself from wooing, 
and here was his reward. 

That ideal of his, that proud stately af- 
fair, that he had erected to himself, was 
torn from its pedestal, and crushed to 
pieces in the ashes of his despair, never- 

to be raised. It was natural that he 

ould blame himself too severely. There 

ve been far worse cases. Dearborn had 

only thus far wronged himself. Others, 

for such paltry reasons as his, have flung 

hearts broken away from them; have flung 

them away, I verily believe, to their own 

‘undoing and agony. Dearborn had only 
crushed his loye to his own sorrow. 

Yes, he blamed himself too severely. I 
think I can make this plain to you. All 
the pain and misery that had come to him 

m witnessing tke scene that he had 
viewed, he laid right on his own shoulders. 
But suppose he had been ever so diligent 
in wooing, and this had happened; still, 
would it not have gone like a dagger to his 

? O, I know that he would not have 

shad that charge of blind folly to prefer 

against himself, but tell me not that any 

.man can, under any circumstances, see the 

being that he loves wrested from him and 

not feel the agony that crumbles, as it 
were, the very heart to ashes. 

Poor Dearborn! Pity his anguish! 

And, dear reader, I can desire you 
nothing better than that, which you know 


suould be the sweetest influence of your. 


jife, may never bring you anguish such as 
Dearborn’s. O that the sweetest of all 
words, the three, “‘ I love you,’’ may be re- 
tumed for yours, sincerely said! 

But Dearborn did not remain quiet very 
long. Presently the dinner-bell sounded, 
and then he got up, bathed his face, and 
Aooked in the glass to see how much of his 
pain was showing there. 


The human countenance is a wonderful 
mask, and you need not be surprised when 
I tell you that very little of it was visible. 
And when Dearborn went down to dinner 
no one dreamed of what he had experi- 
enced. I dare say he laughed as gayly, 
seemed as merry, and talkéd as lightly as 
usual. Thus are hidden the secrets of our 
lives! 

The ring was on her Ginger. O, the sight 
of it cut into Dearborn’s heart like a knife! 
Then he uttered some witticism that made 
them all laugh, and—so the dinner passed. 

The days went by. I don’t think that 
Dearborn found any relief. At last he 
made a decision. You can guess what that 
decision was. It was that he would have 
to leave Mrs. Penrhyn’s. He felt that it 
was more than he could bear to remain 
there, and be thrown daily in her presence. 
He must leave; that was the long and the 
short of it, or else sometime he would for- 
get himself, and then—he would make a 
fool of himself. Yes, he must go; he 
couldn’t bear to forever wear a mask over 
his face. The dull throbbings of his heart 
would sometime cry out in anguish. 

Arriving at that decision, the first time 
he found Mrs. Penrhyn alone he told her 
of it. Of course she was astonished; espe- 
cially as their connection had been only 
pleasant; the more astonished because he 
gave no reason, making only the simple 
statement that he intended to go. 

If she had not been Vie’s mother, he 
would Have told her all. O, that he might 
tell her all, and remove part of the weight, 
if possible, from his own bosom! Dear 
motherly Mrs. Penrhyn! how kindly would 
she have sympathized! But he felt that 
he could not tell her. Not telling her, he 
knew of no one whom he could tell; and 
thus he would be forced to keep the secret 
in his own heart that he loved a woman 
who had never thought of him in the light 
of a lover. 

An hour later, Dearborn found Vic in 
the parlor; found her as he had many 
times before, alone. She was sitting bya 
window, her face resting in her hands; 
something in her attitude seemed to say 


that she was out of spirits. She raised her | 


head as he entered. 

‘Mr. Dearborn,” she said, quietly. 

He returned her salutation, and seated 
himself by her. For some time conversa- 
tion was a drag. 


| 

| 

| 
| 
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“ Mother tells me you are going away,” 
she said, at length, after a silence of con- 
siderable duration. 

* Yes, I am going,’’ he said. 

Then something, I know not whether it 
was an expression of her face, or what, 
caused him to move closer to her, 

* Are you sorry ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, I am,” she answered, candidly. 
“ Why shouldn’t I be!” 

Surely, there was nothing uncommon 
in that question. Wasn’t she his friend? 
Of course, then, she would be sorry. 

But something made Dearborn’s heart 
leap. He caught both the hands of the girl 
in his, and looked into her eyes. They fell 
before his, and his fell to her hands. 

The ring! Where was it? Not there. 

Not there! What a great wave of hope 
rolled into Dearborn’s heart in that instant! 

He caught the girl’s gaze again. He kept 


it. Her face dyed. Her lip quivered. A 
moment later she burst into tears. Dear- 
born leaned toward her, and the words that 
he had never expected to speak found ut- 
terance. 

**T love you.” 


If you can tell what made Vic Penrhyn 
burst into tears you are wiser than I. Love? 
I think not—at least not exactly. Probably 
that had something to do with it. Wo- 
man’s pride almost invariably sustains her 
in such cases. I think I will venture a 
guess. It was the consciousness of Will 
Dearborn’s love. Remember, he had not 
spoken the words, but consider that her 
heart did not understand. But when he 
did speak the words her tears dried, and 
she released her hands from his grasp. She 


even straightened herself upcoldly. Sul 
anenigma! Yes, I suppose so! 

Most certainly so, unless a woman’s heart 
can read a man’s love from his glance, and 
the next instant her pride make her believe 
it is not so, though he utters the very words, 

“Can you, do you love me?” Dearbora 
murmured. 

“*T fear, Mr. Dearborn, that pity makes 
you say all this.” 

And wherefore pity?” 

** Because—because, you leave soon—be- 
cause you think I love you.”’ 

Dearborn looked at her a moment. Her 
eyes were moistening again. He caught 
her face between his hands, and drew it 
down upon his shoulder. An instant later 
his lips met hers. 

“Tlove you,’ he murmured once more. 

** And I love you,”’ he heard her say al- 
most beneath her breath. 

And love reigned. 

- Of course it was not an engagement ring 
that Mr. Ayers was putting on Miss Vic’s 
finger. The whole affair was merely a jest, 
and she had consented to wear the rin 
temporarily... Dearborn had witnessed all 
there was of the affair, and had been mis- 
taken in his conclusions; that wasall. Vie 
had worn the ring for a few days, and had 
then surrendered it. 

I am happy to be able to state that Dear- 
born rejoices in the possession of a trie, 
sweet little wife, whose name is Vic; and 
whom he will never love any less tham 
when he first uttered the words, “T love 
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Swiftly a-down from the cloud-flecked sky 
The crystal rain: bells are falling, 

Over fragrant valleys and gold-tipped hills, 
Where the sweet-voiced rills are calling. 


Like fleecy banners the gray fog flies 
By the side of the brimming river; 
Where the wavelets dance and merrily sing, 
As they flow on forever. 


Plymouth, N. April, 1874. 


There’s a sound of music under the leaves, 
And down in the pearl-strewn meadows; 
There’s a low sweet murmur afloat on the 
breeze 
And golden rifts in the shadows. 


There’s a scarlet flush in the burnished west, 
Where the sunlight’s, fainting, dying; 

In silver and gold ’gainst the purple sky, 
The sun-kissed clouds are lying. 
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ASHANTEE SUPERSTITIONS, 


BY PROF. JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


The great tradition of the Ashantees re- 
fers to the Creation, and is called by travel- 
Ters the Legend of the Calabash and the 
Book. It is of extreme antiquity, and iim- 
plies a very early conviction of the intel- 
lectual inferiority of the black to the white 
races. They say that in the beginning of 
the world God created three white and three 
black men, with an equal number of women 
of each color. He then resolved, accord- 
ing to the best missionary version of the 
legend, in order that they might be left 
without complaint, to allow them to fix 
their own destiny by giving them the choice 
of good and evil. A large box or calabash 
was, in consequence, placed upon the 
ground, together with a sealed paper or let- 
ter. The black men had the first choice, 
and took the calabash,expecting that it con- 
tained all that was desirable; but, upon 
opening it, they found only a piece of gold, 
some iron, and several other metals, of 
which they did not know the use. The 
white men opened the paper or letter, and 
it told them everything. All this is sup- 
posed to have happened in Africa, in which 
country, it is believed, God left the blacks, 
with the choice which their avarice had 
prompted them to make, under the care of 
inferior or subordinate deities: but con- 
ducted the whites to the water-side, where 
he communicated with them every night, 
and taught them to build a small vessel, 
which carried them to another country, 
whence after a long period, they returned 
with various kinds of merchandise to barter 
with the blacks, whose perverse choice of 
gold, in preference to the knowledge of let- 
ters, had doomed them to inferiority. 

The debased divinities worshipped by the 
Ashantees are called by Europeans Fetish, 
from a Portuguese word for witchcraft, but 
the Ashantees themselves call them Bosum, 
Suaman, or Tano, which means sacred. 
These fetishes seera to be worshipped from 
terror, and it is to avert their anger that 
blood is offered them in such terrible abun- 
dance. They are supposed to frequently 
inhabit rivers, like the Scotch kelpie, who, 
in his desire for victims, eviiently betrays 
bis pagan origin. The rivers Tando, Adirai, 


and the Prah are favorite fetishes of the 
Ashantees. Thus, in one of those poetical 
and Homeric rants which the Ashantee 
warriors deliver when extolling the power 
of their king, a chieftain, describing the 
impossibility of any escape for his enemies, 
cried, “If they run to the Adirai river it 
is the king’s fetish, and will kill them. 
They cannot either pass the Tando.” The 
Prah, another of these fetishes, is called 
Bosumprah, or the sacred river. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Beecham, this river gushes from. 
a large gaping rock about half-way up the 
side of a mountain, near a little town called 
Samtasu. Here the god is supposed to 
specially dwell, and show his most potent 
influences, just as the river gods of the 
Greeks were worshipped at fountain heads. 

It is at such places that the natives offer 
sacrifices. On the north bank of the Prah, 
at the ford where it is crossed on the road 
from Cape Coast Castle, there is a fetish. 
house, where the Ashantee traveller makes 
oblations to the river god before he dares 
to plunge into the stream. The Sakum, a 
small river about four miles westward from 
Accra, is a great fetish with its inhabitants, 
who ascribe to it all the blessings they ub- 
tain and all the evils they escape. They 
are always singing its praises, and it is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to speak disrespectful- 
ly of it anywhere near Accra. 

Lakes and pools have also their fetishes. 
At Coomassie they regard the Lake Echni. 
as the guardian deity of their capital. At 
Cape Coast Town two ponds, named Papra- 
tah and Buakun, are deified, the former 
especially, as it has so often supplied the- 
Fantee inhabitants with water when be- 
sieged by their enemies the Ashantees. Re- 
markable mountains and rocks are also wor- 
shipped by the Ashantees and their neigh- 
bors. The cliff on which Cape Coast Castle 
stands is supposed to be inhabited bya 
great fetish called Tahbil, and when the 
sea breaks loudly against the foot of it the 
natives say “‘ the god is firing.” Some kinds. 
of trees are also regarded as fetishes, and. 
are always left untouched by the axe, when 
the ground on which they stand is cleared 
for cultivation. 
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The animal creation supplies many fetish- 
es. Leopards, panthers, wolves and ser- 
pents, as powers of evil, and hostile to man, 
are especially venerated, and regarded as 
messengers and representatives of the gods, 
At Dix Cove the crocodile obtains divine 
bonors, as it once did in Egypt. There was 
formerly one keptin a pond near the fort, 
and any traveller was allowed to see it if he 
would go to the expense of bringing a 
white fowl and a bottle of spirits. The 
fetishman went to the pond and called the 
crocodile by a peculiar noise which he made 
with his mouth. The crocodile instantly 
ram to the fetishman, who, when the animal 
came within two or three feet, threw the 
fowl into the monster’s gaping mouth, and 
then poured a small libation of rum upon 
the ground. If there was any delay on the 
part of the fetishman in throwing the fowl, 
the crocodile would instantly pursue any 
person present who was dressed in white, 
till the fowl was tossed to him. 

Some years ago, the fowl having escaped 
into the bush, the crocodile pursued two 
European gentlemen who were present, and 
would have attacked them, had not a dog 
luckily crossed his path, and fallen a sacri- 
fice to his ferocious hunger. He would 
frequently carry off sheep and dogs, and 
attack children in the neighborhood of the 
pond. The predecessor of this crocodile 
had grown so tame, that he would leave his 
pond and visit the houses of the fetishman 
and the king, to claim his white fowl! for 
dinner. 

In Fantee, the country the Ashantees 
have se long devastated, there is a place 
called Embrotan, where the inhabitants 
carefully preserve a number of flies ina 
small temple, and regard them as a fetish. 
The Gold Coast people worship rudely- 
carved idols, with tinsel eyes, and crowns 
of shells, and also venerate images of birds 
and beasts, which they smear with red 
ochre. 

Of these fetishes some are tutelar deities 
of the nation, like the great fetish at Abrah, 
in the Braffo country. Others protect and 
favor particular towns. The Cape Coast 
people, who are peculiarly superstitious, 
pride themselves on being guarded by 
seventy-seven fetishes. Every house, in- 
deed, has at least one small temple, built 
of mud or swish, in round, square or obleng 
form. These round fetish houses are mere 
huts of poles tied together at the top, and 
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then thatched. Like the idolaters of Ca- 
naan, the Gold Coast people never build a 
fetish house without at the same time 
planting a grove. 

Every fetishman or priest, moreover, has 
his private fetishes in bis own house. 
“William de Graft,” says Mr. Beecham, 
** describes one of those private collections, 
which he had the opportunity of examin- 
ing, as consisting of images of men, one of 
a bird, stones encircled with strings, large 
lumps of cinders from an iron furnace, cala- 
bashes, and bundles of sticks tied together 
with strings. All these were stained with 
red ochre, and rubbed over with eggs. 
‘They were placed on a square platform, and 
shrouded by acnrtain from the vulgar gaze. 
Then there are the domestic fetishes, for, 
like the Romans, the natives have their 
penates or household gods. These are, in 
some cases, smal] images; in others astone, 
about a foot square, with a bamboo string 
tied round it, ora calabash containing a 
string of beads. And, whatever may be 


the form or the materials, red ochre and 
eggs are invariably the covering. , These 
household fetishes are sometimes placed 


on the outside of a house, by the door, but 
most frequently in the corner of the room 
within, covered by a curtain.” 

The natives, according to the mission- 
aries, do not seem to regard these stones 
aud cinders as gods, but only look at them 
as consecrated objects which spiritual and 
intelligent beings sometimes condescend to 
enter. They also believe that the fetishes 
frequently render themselves visibl¢ to mor- 
tals. The great fetish of Cape Coast Cas- 
tle Rock is said to come forth at night in 
superhuman size, and dressed in white, to 
chase away the evil spirits. When M. Du- 
puis showed the King of Ashantee the mov- 
ing shadows in the magic lantern, the king 
took them for fetishes, clutched hold of 
Dupuis, and was afraid to be left alone 
with them in the dark. How far the high- 
er notions of the more intelligent Ashan- 
tees accord with tke materialism of their 
more degraded countrymen we know not, 
but the latter certainly consider their fetish- 
es to be of both sexes, and to require food. 

The notion of a future state universally 
prevails. Itis believed that after death the 
soul passes into another world, where it ex- 
ists in a state of consciousness and activity. 
They say it is like the wind, and can come 
into a room when the doors are closed, and 
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there is no visible entrance. They firmly 
believe that the spirits of dead persons fre- 
quently appear tothe living. The Rever- 
end Mr. Thompson, a clergyman who spent 
some time on the Gold Coast more than a 
century ago, although evidently not dis- 
posed to be over-credulous upon the subject, 
mentions the following circumstance, 
which he had from good authority: “A 
caboceer, walking one day toa neighbor- 
ing croom or town along the sea-sands, saw 
a man before him coming forward in great 
haste, whom he was well acquainted with; 
and as he drew near, being still intent upon 
his speed, he called to him to stop a little. 
The other, making signs that he was ina 
hurry, ran past him, and continued his pace. 
When he came to the town, finding a con- 
course of people in the market-place, he 
asked the reason of it, and was told that 
such a man’s bead had just been taken off. 
He said it could not be, for he had met 
him on the way, and spoken to him. But 
the answer was made that it was so, and if 
he questioned the truth of it, he might see 
the parts of him, and be convinced by his 
own eyes.” 

* The people believe that the spirits of 
their departed relatives exercise a guardian 
care over them, and they will frequently,” 
says Mr. Beecham, “ stand over the graves 
of their deceased friends, and invoke their 
spirits to protect them and their children 
from harm. It is imagined that the spirit 
lingers about the house some time after 
death. If the children be ill, the illness is 
ascribed to the spirit of the deceased moth- 
er having embraced them. Elderly women 
are often heard to offer a kind of prayer to 
the spirit of a departed parent, begging it 
either to go to its rest, or at least to protect 
the family by keeping off evil spirits, in- 
stead of injuring the children or other mem- 
bers of the family by its touch. The ghosts 
of departed enemies are considered by the 
people as bad spirits, which have power to 
injure them. The gloom of the forest is 
supposed to be the haunt or abode of the 
evil spirits; and travellers into the interior 
have mentioned that when overtaken on 
their journey by the night, their native at- 
tendants have manifested great fear, and 
have made the forest resound again with 
their shouts and yells, uttered with the in- 
tent to drive the evil spirits away.” 

One of the most degraded beliefs of the 
Ashantees and Fantees is the notion that 
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the future world exactly resembles this and 
that the future life is, in fact, merely the 
present one over again, with all its sorrows 
and all its animal wants. This fatal belief 
leads, on the death of a chief, to the whole- 
sale murder of his wives and attendants, 
and is productive of ceaseless bloodshed. 

The Ashantees and Fantees firmly believe 
in the existence of the devil, whom they 
eallAbonsum. This evil being is supposed 
to be ever at hand for purposes of mischief ; 
so when a person rises from his seat, his 
attendants are accustomed immediately to 
lie down upon it, to prevent the devil from 
slipping into their master’s place. What- 
ever may be the case in other parts of Africa, 
it does not appear that, says Beecham, the 
devil is worshipped by the Fantees and 
Asbantees; on the contrary, he is annually 
driven away on the Gold Coast, with great 
form and ceremony. This custom is ob- 
served at Cape Coast Town, about the end 
of August. Preparation is made for the 
ceremony in the course of the day; as the 
hour of eight o’clock in the evening draws 
nigh, the people are seen collecting in 
groups in the streets, armed with sticks, 
muskets, and other weapons; at the instant 
when the eight o’clock gun is fired from 
the castle, a tremendous shouting, accom- 
panied with the firing of muskets, breaks 
forth from all parts of the town, and the 
people rush into their houses, and beat 
about with their sticks in every corner, 
shouting and bhallooing with all their 
strength. This sudden outburst of all kinds 
of noises often alarms Europeans who have 
recently arrived, inducing them to suppose 
that an enemy has attacked the place. 
When it is imagined that the devil is ex- 
cluded from.all the houses, a simultaneous 
rush is then made out of the town, and the 
people in a body pursue the invisible enemy, 
with lighted flambeaux, shouts, and the 
firing of muskets, until it is concluded that 
he is completely routed and put to flight. 
After this achievement they return, and, in 
some of the towns, the women proceed to 
wash and purify their wooden and earthen 
vessels, to prevent the devil from returning 
to their houses. 

To call another “devil” is a very great 
insult, and should the person who has thus 
been abused shortly after die, his death is 
ascribed to the influence of the evil spirit 
in the person who insulted him. When 
such a circumstance occurs, painful results 
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generally foliow, for the friends of the de- 
ceased do not fail to seek satisfaction. 

The Ashantees observe a Sabbatical day, 
but it is not the same day observed by the 
neighboring nations. Along the coast, and 
in Ashantee, the regular fetish day is Tues- 
day. On this day the people wear white 
garments, and mark their faces, and some- 
times their arms, with white clay. They 
also rest from labor, believing that, if they 
went to the plantation, the fetish would 
- send a Jeopard or panther to punish them. 

The fetishmen depend upon voluntary 
contributions and on a share of the offer- 
ings made to the deities. These offerings 
are often considerable, the King of Ashan- 
tee generally giving two ounces of gold. 
The priests also obtain large sums, by sur- 
rendering to their masters slaves who have 
fled for sanctuary to the fetish house. By 
an old custom any slave can desert his mas- 
ter and devote himself to the service of the 
fetish, and in Ashantee any master who 
took his runaway slave from the fetish 
house would consider the death of his 
whole family as certain. But the merce- 
nary priests, unwilling to interfere with 
slavery, and greedy for gold, will surrender 
aslave on the payment of two ounces of 
gold and four sheep, aid absolve the mas- 
ter from all evil consequences. 

The Ashantees firmly believe that all evils 
that afflict men are produced by supernat- 
ural means, and can only be removed by 
supernatural agency. The fetishes, they 
say, send misfortunes, and the interposition 
of the deities must be sought through the 
medium of the priests, their friends and 
ministers. To maintain their power the 
fetishmen exert themselves to obtaingnfor- 
mation of all kinds. They employ spies 
and agents in various parts of the country, 
to collect news and family secrets. When 
a fetishman,n his travels, enters a new 
town, he will always shut himself up for 
a few days in religious seclusion, till by 
secret inquiries he has discovered who is 
sick, and what is going on among the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. He thus learns to aston- 
ish his dupes, and to strengthen his priest- 
ly power. The fetishmen work together 
and supply each other with information. 
They also study medicine, and theif knowl- 
edge of herbs and plants tends to increase 
their repute for wisdom and supernatural 
power. 

The Asbantees are strict in their daily 
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religious observances. Every morning the 
master of a household takes water in a cala- 
bash, and pours it on the ground before the 
door of his house, praying to the fetish to 
wash his face that he may be the better pre- 
pared to watch over the household on that 
day. Sometimes an offering of a fowl is 
made. When Mr. Dupuis was on his jour- 
ney to Coomassie, he was aroused from 
sleep one morning at an early hour, at the 
place where he had stopped for the night, 
by the entrance of a man, whom he discov- 
ered to be the master of the house, with a 
present for his tutelary god, which in this 
case happened to be a tree, growing at the 
door of the apartment where he (Dupuis) 
lodged. The offering, which consisted of 
a white and speckled fowl, and a small 
calabash containing a little corn and plan- 
tain, steeped in a fluid looking like blood, 
was, in the first instance, placed on the 
ground, close by the tree; but afterwards, 
the members of the fowl were severed from 
each other, and suspended bya piece of 
cotton-yarn upon one of the lowest branch- 
es. A blackish fluid, contained in another 
calabash, was then poured out at the root 
of the tree as a libation, during the recital 
of a prayer which Dupuis did not under- 
stand. The washing of the stem of the 
tree, with a coloring made from gray and 
white clay, concluded the ceremony. 
Before eating or drinking by an Ashan- 
tee man, a little of the liquid and a portion 
of the food are thrown on the ground, as 
offerings to the fetish and the spirits of de- 
parted relatives. Application, says Beech- 
am, is made to the fetishes for counsel and 
aid in every domestic and public emergen- 
cy. When persons find occasion to consult 
a private fetishman, they take a present of 
rum and gold dust, and proceed to his 
house. He receives the present, and either 
puts a little of the rum on the heads of his 
various images, or pours a small quantity 
on the ground before the platform as an 
offering to the whole pantheon ; then taking 
a brass pan with waterin it, he sits down 
with the pan between himself and the 
fetishes; and the inquirers also seat them- 
selves to await the result. Having made 
these preparatory arrangements, looking 
earnestly into the water, he begins to snap 
his fingers, and, addressing the fetish, ex- 
tols his power, saying that people have ar- 
rived to consult him, and requesting him 
to come and give the desired answer. After 
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a time the man is wrought up, like Virgil’s 
Sibyl, into a state of fury ; he shakes violent- 
ly, and foams at the mouth. This is to in- 
timate that the fetish has come upon him, 
and that be himself (the African spiritual- 
ist) is no longer the speaker, but that the 
fetish uses his mouth, and speaks by him. 
He growls like a tiger, and asks the wor- 
shippers for rum. After drinking he in- 
quires what they have come for. They 
then tell him their sorrow; a relative is ill. 
They have done all they could, but in vain, 
and, knowing he is a great fetish, they 
have sought his aid. He expresses a hope 
that he shall be able to help them, and says, 
“I go up to see.”” The fetish is then sup- 
posed to leave the priest and ascend to Yan- 
kumpon, the Supreme Being, to intercede 
for the sufferer. After a silence of a few 
minutes the fetishman replies to the in- 
quiries. The popular belief is that fetishes 
have four eyes, and can therefore see bet- 
ter than mortals, and that they go up into 
the sky to look round and discover the cause 
of the disease and the means of cure. 
When a great chief is ill ora calamity 
has fallen on a town, all the inhabitants 
repair to the principal fetish house to pro- 
pitiate the fetish, who is supposed to be 
angry at the non-presentation of offerings, 
and has therefore either sent the affliction 
or permitted some evil spirit to inflict it 
upon them. The priests generally trace 
most misfortunes to the neglect of some re- 
ligious ceremonial. On these great occa- 
sions the sacred drums are always brought 
out into the grove of the temple. They are 
made of large hollow calabashes covered 
with goat’s skin, and are beaten with the 
hands. The priest then commences a 
fetish song, a wild sort of incantation in 
which the people join, while they beat the 
fetish drums, and the attendant fetishmen 
dance frantically. The priests then become 
excited to frenzy, and are supposed to be 
inspired and capable of delivering oracles, 
Previous to his beginning to speak the 
priest lays his hand upon the drums, and 
silence ensues. Having ended his commu- 
nication he commences another song, and 
the former scene is renewed. Afteralength 
of time, perhaps when fatigued, the priest 
dances very slowly, and delivers his oracle 
to the people as he passes softly by them. 
On some of these occasions he will rush out 
of the circle, and run into the house of a 
principal person, to tell him what to do in 
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order to avert some evil which he foresees 
is coming upon the family, and for such in- 
timations he does not fail to receive the 
usual present. 

It has been stated, says a traveller, that 
some of the fetish houses are built in a 
conical form, with long sticks or poles 
placed in the ground, tied together at the 
top and thatched. When a fetish dance 
takes place before one of these, a priest 
places himself at the entrance to prevent 
the people looking in. They are told that 
when the fetish comes down to his temple, 
they will see the hut move. And, sure 
enough, they do. As the drumming, sing- 
ing and dancing proceed, the temple begins 
to rock backwards and forwards, which the 
people are led to believe is effected by the 
fetish, who has descended, and is daucing 
upon the temple. This palpable trick is 
managed by a fetishman, who, before the 
people arrive, hides himself on a cross seat 
near the top of the building, where he is 
able to shake the whole hut. The fetish- 
man on guard prevents any discovery of the 
trick being possible. 

The oracle at Abrah used to be the great 
resort of the Fantees. Before the last 
Ashantee war, a number of aged fetishmen, 
who were believed to be immortal, lived in 
a deep and almost impervious dell, near 
Abrah. These old men were supposed to 
have intimate converse with the fetish and 
the departed spirits of the aged and wise. 
Adoko, the chief of the Braffoes, says a 
missionary traveller, frequently consulted 
them, either in his own person, or through 
his head fetishman ; and the Fantees after- 
wards attribated the success of the Ashan- 
tees, gnd their own defeats and misfortunes, 
to their disregard of the oracle. Abrah is 
now in ruins; but the fetish maintains his 
reputation, partly by the influence of the 
fetishmen in the country, who advise the 
people to go thither in cases of emergency, 
and partly by means of the information 
conveyed to Abrah by the agents of the 
oracle. Frequently, when inquirers go from 
a distance, they are surprised to find the 
fetishmen are already acquainted with 
many of their own private affairs ; and often 
it happens, that, on the strength of the se- 
cret information they have obtained, the 
priests send such messages to persons living 
in remote places as tend to confirm the pop- 
ular impression that they possess supernat- 
ural means of obtaining information. : 
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GRACIE. 
BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


“‘Wuerx did 1 find her, Ned? Well, 
you see I had been to Somerville on busi- 
mess for the firm, and the man I should 
have seen, I didn’t see; he’d gone—well, 
no matter where, as that has nothing to do 
with my story. 

“Well, they kept getting in, and in, till 
jong before we reached Fremont Street, 
that horsecar was just crowded, jammed 
ful, and I do believe I was squeezed in the 
smallest possible space for a fellow of my 
dimensions. 

“Hurry, will 1? O,of course. But you 
see, Ned, this chapter of my life is well 
worthy of alengthy introduction ; however, 
I'll spare your feelings all I can, old fellow. 
See, where was I? O yes, the horseear 
was full. Well, you know, Ned, I used to 


patronize the perfumer considerably—got 
one spell to be really fond of musk, helio- 
trope, patchouly, etc., and didn’t feel in 


trim without some smell. Bah! I despise 
myself for it now. Couldn’t be persuaded 
to scatter any of the stuff now. Pardon— 
I perceive you still favor it. But to fully 
appreciate it, you should have been in that 
horsecar, Ned. O the confusion, the agony 
of smell! May I never enjoy it more! I 
felt bad-tempered that day, I’m willing to 
own; had the toothache, or some such 
comforting thing. Of course you know 
there was some cause for ill-temper in your 
most amiable servant; and, as is usual at 
.such times, everything had gone wrong all 
day, from the time when I tried to put my 
new style collar on my neck upper side down, 
and turning angrily, struck my foot a most 
unmerciful whack against the bureau, hit- 
ting a sensitive toe. Then the steak was 
tough and the coffee muddy, and every- 
thing went wrong in business that memor- 
able day;,but mind you, Ned, those are 
just the days when what afterwards proves 
to be my streaks of luck usually tuck them- 
selves in somewhere. 

** But to go back to that blessed horse- 
car. They kept getting in and out, mostly 
ladies—it was a pleasant day, and the fall 
styles were just opening; I'm well posted 
in all such matters now—and all the wo- 
men were on the alert. I had the exquis- 


ite pleasure of upholding tasteful, volumin- 
ous drapery of nearly every hue and tex- 
ture, till my eyes really wearied of the bril- 
liamt display, and leaning my aching head 
back, I closed my eyes wearily for a mo- 
ment, perhaps, to shut out the flutter 
around me. But suddenly an intangible 
something, an exquisite thrill touched my 
soul, as—didn’t I know I was a spiritualist ? 
Well, Iam, as faras that goes. A soft voice 
murmured, ‘Thank you! and another bit 
of drapery fell across my hand as it rested 
upon my knee. I opened my eyes quickly, 
and there sat my fate. Not a very formid- 
able one, .I own, but something softly 
sweet, soothing and delicate; just such a 
form and face as I fancied should accord 
with that sweet tender voice. At the start 
I gave she turned slightly, and gave mea 
shy glance out of those deep soul-thrilling 
eyes; but they drooped instantly, anda 
soft flush dyed the transparent fairness of 
the changeful face beneath what I realize 
now was far too ardent a gaze. I had 
wearied, I said, of the continual flutter of 
simpering affected ladies around me. It is 
ungallant to say so, I know, but then you 
are aware that I never was celebrated for 
gallantry, though you must admit I am 
frank; and I will go further, and ask, as I 
have asked of myself several times, why it 
is that many ladies seem to think they must 
change entirely in appearance the moment 
they come in our presence? for certainly 
many of them do; and I do sincerely hope 
that was the case with the ladies that day, 
for I should be sorry to believe they were 
as soft as they appeared. 

** But here was a most delightful change. 
Every movement was as simple and unaf- 
fected as a child’s—and then there was 
such a restful, soothing power in her pres- 
ence to me, that the peevish irritability of 
the morning vanished beneath it as an ill- 
favored dream. Laugh at it if you will, 
Ned, but I tell you there is more in these 
indefinable influences than you are willing 
to admit, or than the most of us realize. 
Why, I did not for a moment wonder at 
Brown’s altered appearance after I saw 
that wife of his. 1 tell you, Ned, that 
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‘Wwoman’s voice would rasp me to death; 
and think of poor little Brown having to 
endure it! Why, you can hear that voice 
the whole square, 1 know; and then her 
ways—coarse is no name for them! How- 
ever that little mild fellow came to take 
her, I don’t see. But there! she took him, 
in one sense of the word; that overbearing 
soul was too much for Brown—magnetism, 
and all that sort of thing, you see. 

‘‘There sat my divinity. I realized it 
then—I, who have always laughed at, de- 
spised love’s pranks, and thought my heart 
invulnerable to all womankind except my 
mother and good sister Annie, felt myself 
yielding, foolishly, as I should have called 
it in others, to this sweet influence, the 
soul-captivating power of an unknown wo- 
man, whose name even I did not know; 
never had even seen her face before, for I 

_know if I had, I should have remembered 
it. 

“Smile, Ned; it is rather a foolish, ex- 
trayagant rhapsody for a fellow of thirty, I 
know; but—well, I feel it, that’s all. And 
there I sat the few minutes remaining of 
the ride, in a deiicious thraldom, rid of 
nearly a sense of suffocation from a variety 
of sweet scents, by the exit of the butter- 
fiies of fashion (I use that term with due 
regard to dress and al), ready, as it were, 
to kiss the soft delicate drapery resting 
lightly as a snowflake upon my hand, bless- 
ing this near presence and the absence of 
perfumery, for my sweet rose was scent- 
less, yet sweetly fragrant. All too soon 
Fremont Street was reached, and reluct- 
antly I rose. Then 1 was guilty of a thought- 
less action which I regretted the moment 
it was done; the lifting of my hat, a defer- 

‘ential, 1 had almost said reverential, bow to 

‘that, then, stranger to me; for the sweet 
face grew scarlet at that glance, and the 
clear truthful eyes drooped painfully, and 
the full scarlet lips quivered tremulously. 
That much, and a keen realization that I 
had been a fool, a contemptible fool, and 
1 was jostled by the crowd, and brought to 
my sober senses to ask myself what did it 
matter, as it wasn’t at all likely I should 
ever see that sad sweet face again in my 
life; and at the thought I fairly stood still 
with an overwhelming sense of loss, such 
as I never had experienced before, and 
know | never shall again. Why, I tell you, 
old fellow, I felt as if more than one-half 
of me were gone. 
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“I called myself a fool over and over 
again, with nearly every breath, but 
all to no avail; I was possessed, haunt- 
ed, sleeping or waking, by that, to me, 
loveliest of faces. Thus I passed three 
most miserable days; and well I remember 
the succeeding evening, drizzly, dark and 
uncomfortable, when the demon of rest- 
lessness, as I termed it then (I now call it 
by a different name, however), so possessed 
me that I could not content myself with a 
prime cigar and a quiet evening with my 
books, though I was so morose that I was 
disinclined to any society but my own 
moody thoughts. Finally, throwing my 
cigar away half smoked, I stalked out into 
the mud and drizzle. I walked on aimlessly 
for some time through several streets, un- 
mindful of where I went, indulging my 
moody thoughts, when suddenly my senses 
became alert at the sound of a voice that I 
never had heard but once, but which I felt 
must be ever remembered as the sweetest 
music of my life. 

“Ah, well—I do not wonder that you 
laugh at such gushing words from me, who 
have ever laughed myself at all such fool- 
ishness, and sneered at all affection except 
that which should come through years of 
acquaintance by the safé road of respect 
and worldly wisdom ; now I felt that I had 


yielded blindly, like a silly schoolboy, yet 


I would have staked my all in this world, 
and I had almost said hereafter, upon the 
sweet purity of that soul. 

“*T can’t! O I can’t! Anything bat 
that, dear Will,’ the sad low voice walled 
pitifully. 

“*Dear Will! Why, Ned, my heart 
bounded fiercely, and my blood coursed 
like liquid fire through my veins, at the 
endearing term bestowed on another by 
those sweet lips. You see, Ned, I was past 
cure. But fiercer still grew my feelings 
—ah, who shall describe them /—as a surly 
masculine voice replied to that pitiful 
pleading, roughly, harshly: 

“** We'll see, miss! Of course you'll go. 
Did you ever, now I ask you, did you ever 
know Will Carson to give up or fail in any- 
thing he had set his heart on? 

“A weary sigh, which pierced my very 
heart, was the enly answer she gave, and 
he continued: 

“‘And my heart is set upon this, and—I 
tell you you will go there, you will do as I 
bid you, Grace Alden; for what else, save 
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‘my own benefit, should I have spent so 
much money on you, I should like to 
know? What do you think you are, a 
queen or a duchess, that you must be 
wooed and won in right regal style? Come 
on, I say; no lagging, for I told Hart Green- 
leaf you should be there to-night, and you 
shall. To think of his stooping to such a 
nameless poor chit as you are, and then to 
get the cold shoulder as he has! Why, 
any girl in the city would be proud cf his 
attentions. And the presents he has sent 
you are worth a fortune of themselves! By 
the way, have you got those pearls on, 
Grace? He wished you to wear them to- 
night as a token of better feeling towards 
the donor.’ 

“She did not reply, and he asked, ina 
voice so harsh I could seem to see how the 
fair face paled and quivered, feel just how 
the gentle timid heart quailed and flut- 
tered: 

“«* Grace Alden, have you, tell me if you 
have got those pearls on, at once ?” 

“*O, I couldn’t wear them, indeed I 
couldn’t, and be so deceitful! And then— 
and then I—I hate him so I canhot put on 
anything he sends, or that I know lis 
hands have touched. Odon’t! don’t! You 
hurt my arm so!’ the sad voice cried. 

“T could bear no more. Could you ex- 
pect me to, Ned? I am not a violent man, 
but in an instant that fellow lay at my 
feet, and in the next I had drawn trem- 
bling little Gracie’s hand through my arm, 
and Jed her a few steps away; and then we 
came beneath a gaslizght, and I released 
the little hand which struggled like a timid 
bird in my arm’s firm hold, and said: 

«Don’t beafraid. I will not harm you. 
I only wish to protect you, I assure you.’ 

“She glanced timidly up in my face, 
gave a little start, and ‘O! she exclaimed, 
involuntarily. Somehow that glance, in 
which I saw that the lovely face gained as- 
surance, and the tone of that exclamation, 
which, . with surprise seemed also to 
breathe confidence, and I had almost said 
pleasure, gave me hope. I scarcely know 
how to tell it, Ned, for who can define the 
sweet magic subtlety, the susceptible tele- 
graphy of the soul, so unexplainable, inde- 
finable, yet the very essence, the sweet 
elixir of life? 

“ But the momentary bliss, the thought 
that she was not sorry to see me, was ina 
moment dispelled, as she said, plaintively: 
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“*O, why did you do it? Let me go 
back, sir! He has done s0 much for me, I 
must go where he says! O take me back 
to him?’ 

“* Indeed, he has no right to make, to 
compel you to go where you do not wish to 
go, and I must insist upon taking you to 
your home now.’ 

“*O no, no sir! you are very kind, but [ 
must return to him, indeed I must! she 
said, pleadingly, turning away from me. 

“*But he is unkind, rude to you,” I 
remonstrated. 

*** No, he has been kind to me, done so 
much for me all these years, that he has a 
right to expect me to do as he wishes; but 
it is so hard, so hard to me? she con- 
cluded, in a grieved way, as if talking to 
herself. 

“¢Then I would not do it. He should 
not ask or expect you to do things so dis- 
tasteful to you, and I would not do it if he 
is ungenerous enough to ask it,’ I replied, 
as I hurried along to keep beside her, as 
she nearly ran. 

“*Bat I must, 1 really must! Why, you 
don’t know—O where is he? she cried out, 
as we reached and passed some distance 
beyond the place where I had so uncere- 
moniously silenced him, and he was no- 
where to be seen. 

“T gave her some comforting assurance 
that we should soon come up with him, the 
while my heart rebelled fiercely against 
yielding her to his unscrupulous ¢are again. 
You see I knew this Hart Greenléaf well 
by reputation as an unprincipled villain, 
a gambler and roue, who was spending the 
vast property left him by his respectable 
father in a most abominable profligate 
manner, and this sweet little girl was se- 
lected for another victim to his satanic 
wiles. I tried very hard to truly sympa- 
thize with her in her tearful regrets, when, 
after searching a long time for him, we 
were obliged to give up the vain search; 
but I was really glad—I could not bring 
myself to feel willing to relinquish her to 
him. 

“T then told her I would accompany her 
to her home, to which she objected, but 
finally consented when I assured her could 
not leave her in that unprotected manner. 
Her home was in a quiet, most respectable 
part of the city. 

“Did her parents reside there? I ven- 
tured to gratify my eager curiosity enough 
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to ask, wishing, if possible, to learn what 
claims this rude man had upon her, and 
why she felt obliged to obey him against 
her inclinations. 

“‘Her parents died years ago, she told 
me. She boarded here; they were very 
nice people, and kind to her. Her cousin 
Will was her guardian. He had done so 
much for her, and now—and then she be- 


_ gan to ery again. 


**T soothed her as well as I could, the 
supposition that she would probably find 
him in the house awaiting her, or he 
would speedily return, thinking she had 
gone directly to her home, seeming to be 
tire most consoling thought to her. 

“Reluctantly I bade her good-night, 
dreading to leave her there, and without 
an invitation to call (which I did hope to 
receive), I turned slowly homeward. 

“‘Three months passed by, bringing a 
most important change to our firm. Mr. 
Searles, the senior, died suddenly of heart 
disease, and his son-in-law, Mr. Elliott, 
who had only delayed the most earnest de- 
sire of his heart to go to Cincinnati for a 
year past, that his wife, an only child, 
might be near ber fond father, now deter- 
mined to go and reside near his own 
family. 

“So, after the settlement of the deceased 
member's estate, and necessary arrange- 
ments for the transfer of Mr. Elliott’s in- 
terest to me, I was to be the only one left 
in the old office, where I had been the 
junior for years. 

** Finally the business was nearly settled 
satisfactorily, and for a month past Mr. 
Elliott had taken no active interest at the 
office. 

“TI sat alone one evening, moody and 
thoughtful, All through that day my 
thoughts would wander from the business 
in which I was engaged to the one who 
had awakened such a deep interest in my 
heart. My love, for thus I had already 
named it, was no fleeting schoolboy fancy. 
If I never saw little Gracie again, I felt 
that I could not, did not wish to forget 
her. Female faces had gained a new in- 
terest tome. I peered curiously at every 
elosely-drawn veil, hoping to recognize 
that sweet face, yet was daily disappointed, 
hoping vainly. But all the while I fretted 
diseontentedly, kind fate was working for 
me. Suddenly, without the usual intima- 
tiou of steps on the stairs, there was a 


timid rap upon the door. ‘Come in,’ I 
called, loudly, and an old feeble-looking 
woman entered, and looking nervously 
around, she came close to me, and in a 
whisper asked : 

-**Are you alone, Mr. Bennett? You 
are Mr. Bennett ?” 

“I assured her that was my name, and 
also that I, or rather we were quite by our- 
selves. 

““*But I thought he followed me, sir, 
and I went up the other flight of stairs, a 
tiresome way for my old feet, and waited 
ever so long at the dressmaker’s door 
above, till he should think I had gone in 
there—he’s jest as watchful as a cat, and 
sly as a fox, that’s what he is, sir!’ And 
she peered cautiously around the room, 
then opened the door a little ways and 
looked, drawing a deep sigh of relief when 
she found there was no one outside. 

**T began to think the old lady was rather 
unsettled in her mind, shé acted so queerly, 
when she began to talk again by saying: 
“** You see I don’t know what to do, sir. 


‘It’s a most trying place for an ignorant old 


woman like me, for I dare not fetch the 
law on to me, and I can’t live to have 
things as they are now; so I must come to 
somebody to tell me what I can do.’ 

***¥f I can help you, I will,’ I answered. 

“** So Mrs. Elliott told me, sir. She sent 
me to you, as her husband is away; I told 
her I was in trouble, not knowing what to 
do. I’ve been doing a little work for her,’ 
she said, slowly, looking down, thought- 
fully. 

“Again I urged her to sit down and tell 
me what troubled her. But she did not 
offer to take the chair I set for her, look- 
ing wistfully toward the inner room, and I 
said: 

***Come in here, if you would rather.’ 

“*Tt would seem safer to me, sir,’ she 
answered, smiling. And hastening to the 
other room, she sat down quickly, clasping 
and unclasping her hands nervously a mo- 
ment, and then she said, hurriedly: 

***She’s been shut up, poor child, these 
four days now, sir, and he a threatening 
with everything that is bad, sir, even to 
telling her he’ll send her to the asylum, as 
she has a great ’orror of, sir; as seeing her 
poor uncle as was shut up in one being so 
violent that he must have had a hard time 
of it, for when the poor soul was fetched 
home to be buried, I tell you’twas awful 
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to see the blue marks round his shrunken 
wrists. An’ to scare her, to make her do 
as he wauts her to, he tells the poor child 
that he can easily prove that insanity runs 
in the family, an’ make ’em believe that 
she is crazy; an’, sir, I don’t know but he 
could, as she is really a most crazy with 
his cruel aggravating treatment.’ And for 
want of breath the old lady ceased her 
hurried talk, and I asked, wishing to come 
at the main facts of the case as soon as 
possible: 

“** What did he shut her up for? 

***>'Tis all about that man, sir, as has 
taken a liking to her; an’ no wonder at 
that at all, sir, as who wouldn’t? A sweet- 
er creature never lived; but she’s too tim- 
id, sir, an’ gives in to him as is an evil, 
wicked man. Ah me! it do seem he’s an 
awful influence like over her, for she’s 
that afraid of him she trembles all over, 
sir, if he gives her a cross look or a harsh 
word. I can’t make it out at all, sir! 

“**Who is this man he’s troubling her 
about now?’ I asked, growing a little im- 
patient, I must own. 

“* His name is Greenleaf—iem—me see 
—Hart Greenleaf, be calls him,’ she replied. 

“At that name my heart quickened, and 
the queer case gained additional interest. 

“*And her name?’ I asked, quickly. 

“*Poor little Gracie? she moaned. 
‘And she a trusting him still, when 1 know 
he’s cheated and wrongetl her so! He 
making her believe that she’s got nothing, 
is all dependent on him! I know her 
mother left her thousands, for didn’t the 
poor dear lady tell me, her nurse, so at the 
very last? feeling easy about her dear 
child for that, and leaving her in his care, 
she trusting him so, too. 

“*A&n’ he is either keeping it all, or else 
he’s gone an’ wasted it all—for I think he 
gambles, sir, that I do, as knowing myself 
that he goes to such places often, anda 
keeping bad company, too, sir. 

***An’ a bad man this other one js too, 
sir, not fit to look toward my sweet, good 
little girl—going often to such places, sir— 
a bad man he is, surely, if he can make 
fine presents, and talk so smooth.’ 

“And again the voluble old jady stopped 
for want of breath, and sitting down be- 
side her, I sought by questioning to learn 
all I could about this case, now intensely 
interesting to me. 

“For a little while all I gained by ear- 
33 
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nest inquiries was rather disco 

almost unintelligible ejaculations; but by 
putting this and that together, I was en- 
abled to come at the main facts of the 
case, which promised by that imperfect in- 
formation to be quite a complicated one, 
aside from my personal interest in the 
affair. 

Little Gracie Alden’s father, a wealthy . 
Englishman, came, it seemed, to America 
when she was about a year old. His wife, 
a very beautiful lady, was an American by 
birth, and exceedingly desirous of visiting 
relatives in this country, and chiefly to 
gratify her, he had crossed the water, but . 
once here, he had, it appeared, no desire to 
return to England; and all were happy and 
contented, till in an unlucky hour he en- 
tered largely into speculation, which, end- 
ing unfortunately, robbed him of the 
greater part of his property; and being 
rather easily discouraged, misfortunes had 
a bad effect upon him. He became, from a 
social agreeable man, morose, sad and. 
greatly depressed. This change had.a se- 
rious effect upon his health; in less. than 
two years from that time he died of melan- 
choly and consumption. But his wife, a 
year previous to his decease, had a legacy, 
of nearly fifty thousand dollars left to her. 
by the death of her grandfather. This, the 
old lady, who it seemed was little Gracie’s 
nurse, had crossed the water with them, 
and was devotedly attached to all of the, 
family, said she knew was certainly so, for 
she heard Mrs. Alden speak of it many, 
times after the old gentleman’s funeral, 
when striving in every way to encourage 
her husband, to rouse him from the de- 
pressed state into which he had fallen, as-; 
suring him that he need not fear want for. 
his loved ones any longer; and she had. 
lamented, many times to her that even this 
did not enliven, had no effect upon him, 
The wife, who, it appeared, was most de- 
votedly attached to her busband, died in 
less than a year after her husband’s death, 
This Mr. Carson had been a frequent visit. 
or in the family since their arrival in; 
America. He was a cousin to Mrs, Alden, 
and after her husband’s death he had be-, 
come most assiduous in kindly offers, had, 
relieved her of all care, striving in every * 
possible way to divert her mind, and com-., 
fort her in her great affliction, And she, 
as was quite natural, came to have great 
confidence in the scheming man. Just be- . 
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fore her death she told the faithful nurse 
what a comfort it was to her in this trying 
hour of separation from her loved ones to 
feel that there was one with whom she 
could safely trust them; that she had 
made all needful arrangements for her dar- 
ling little Gracie’s future; her cousin, who 
had become her guardian, had tearfully 
assured her that he would tenderly care 
for her as he would for an own child; that 
her welfare in every way should become 
his dearest pleasure; and further, that she 
should not be separated from her old 
nurse, to whom the child was, it seemed, 
fondly attached ; that she had made ample 
provision for her support also. ‘And, sir,’ 
she concluded, ‘ what do you think he did 
when my poor lady died? Why, in ever 
so little a while after it, he just took the 
poor dear right away from me as loved her 
so, an’ put her all among strangers to 
school; an’ when I travelled many a mile 
just for a look at my sweet darling’s face, 
the proud stern lady who kept the school 
just told me crossly, stiffly, that the little 
girl was left in her care, with the strict 
charge that she was to be seen by no visit- 
ors except her guardian, or avy one who 
might accompany him; and then, sir, I 
knew, I felt that that evil man meant some 
mischief. You see he took her away when 
he had got rid of me by sending me of an 
@rrand to fetch a few toys for the dear 
child; and when I came back, what did 
the maid tell me but he’d taken her away 
off te school, without even a kiss or a good- 
by from her old nurse? And when he came 
back the noxt day he said he did it to spare 
himself what he called “a scene,’’ and 
said as now the child was gone, of course 
I wouldn’t be needed any more; and he 
paid me just like he would any servant and 
went me away. When I ventured to speak 
of what Gracie’s mother had told me, 
why, he only laughed in my face, and 
called me “‘a poor demented creature,’’ 
and told me to give him no further trouble. 
Well, sir, so it has gone on for years, with 
him a doing for her, and making her be- 
eve that she’s wholly dependent on him; 
and such is the power he’s got with her, 
you, nor I, nor nobody else could make her 
believe but it’s just as he says. I didn’t 
‘see my darling child for years, but I kept 
near him, hoping I would at last geta sight 
of her. And one day when I came home 
from my work, what did I find but this 


same Mr. Carson a waiting in my little 
room forme? And he spoke to me, sir, 
just as if he’d seen me but the day before, 
and he told me little Gracie was very sick, 
and he wanted me to come and take care of 
her, to get her well. That, sir, was six 
months ago. Well, Gracie got well. All 
through it he was tender and kind to her, 
but I knew there was some worriment on 
her mind, and watching him, I was afraid 
he meant to—wanted to marry her himself. 
But when she got strong again, and I 
thought he’d be sending me away, he told 
me I'd better stay with Gracie, as she 
wished me to, “and mind,” said he, “to 
keep your foolishness to yourself, or ’twill 
be the worse for you.” Then, sir, I began 
to think again all about the wrong he’d 
done us both, and when he come to pester 
her so about this other evil. man, I felt I 
must try to help my darling some way.’ 

“ Here the old lady stopped, fairly pant- 
ing from excitement and her hurried talk- 
ing. I sata moment in perplexed thought, 
and the woman began tocry again. 

“* Well, now, we must see what we can 
do to help your little Gracie, tu free ter 
from the power of this bad man,’ I said, 
my voice lingering upon the sweet name, 
now so dear to me, and my heart moved 
deeply at the recital of her wrongs and the 
old lady’s vehement grief. 

“*O sir, can we—can you do anything to 
help my poor darling? How can we take 
her away from him? And she—ah! she 
believes she must, that she ought to do just 
everything he tells her to, and that he has 
done all he pretends to have done for her. 
Why, no one could make her believe that 
he has cheated her so, he’s such a power 
over her. And I—TI daren’t tell her all I 
know, for—I—I’m afraid of hia, sir,’ she 
said, slowly, in a timid faltering voice, 
glancing uneasily at the door; then starting 
quickly in her chair as I was about to 
speak, she held up her shrunken hand, 
whispering: 

*“* Hush! I surely thought I heard some 
one. I feel as if he was near.’ 

“T began to think the poor old lady was 
slightly demented, as she rose feebly and 
crept stealthily to the door. I followed 
after her, looking out as she peered curi- 
ously down the stairs, but saw nothing; 
then cautiously closing the door, she re- 
turned to the inner room. I began to feel 
an intense curiosity to see this wonderful 
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man. Then I asked her if I should go 
with her to Gracie, and let us do what we 
could to comfort her as soon as possible. 
Bat she started up wildly, as my heart be- 
gan to quicken its pulsations at the bare 
hope of seeing my love, and cried out: 
“Ono, nosir! It neverll do for you to 


go there! Why, he’d be awful, and she’d 


be frightened nearly to death! And then, 
sir, you see she don’t know I’ve come here 
atail; but I couldn’t bear jt any longer, 
and—can’t you tell me, sir, what I can do, 
and you not let ’em know that I’ve been 
here? She’s so timid, sir, she’d give right 
up to him, and not say but he’d treated 
her well. And he’sso jealous like, I think 
he’d kill you, sir, if you went there.’ 

“*T uttered an impatient exclamation, 
wondering what any one could do in such 
acase, and the old lady wrung her hands 
nervously, wailing: 

““*O, I’m afraid any one can’t do any- 
thing at all, sir! 

“‘I sat down beside her, entreating her 
to be calm, and in as few words as possible 
I stated the case as viewed legally, and 
showed her how impossible, under the cir- 
cumstances, as she represented them, it 
would be to do anything for Gracie if, as 
she thought, she would not even dare to 
admit harsh, unjust treatment, or make 
any complaints herself. And then there 
was no one to prove that Gracie’s mother 
had really left the provision for her child 
and nurse that the aged nurse claimed she 
had left. Gracie was but six years of age 
when her mother died, and she was con- 
fided to the care of this man, in whom, it 
seemed, she had entire confidence. Of 
course this scheming man could easily set 
at defiance all evidence given by this feeble 
old woman; and recalling Gracie’s strange 
manner that evening when I had inter- 
fered, I felt the force of what the old lady 
thad said. I then told her there seemed to 
‘be no direct way in which to aid her un- 
dess she should tell Gracie plainly what her 
mother had told her, how she believed she 
hhad been cheated and wronged, and urge 
her to resist such treatment; and further, 
4 thought she had better tell her she had 
‘been to see me, and that 1 would aid her 
dn every way in my power to escape from 
‘the clutches of this evil man. Then I 
thought that I would like to make some di- 
weet communication to Gracie, and that 
possibly, if she knew to just whom her old 


nurse had, not knowing, applied, perhaps 
it might help to strengthen her to cast off 
this subtle influence, this slavish obedience, 
for—well, you see, 1 had all the confidence 
and vanity of a man fondly in love, and I 
liked to fancy that little Gracie was not 
wholly indifferent to me, that she had 
thought of the gallant, interesting stranger 
occasionally, and also flattered myself that 
I might have more influence with her than 
others. SolI wrote upon the impulse of 
the moment a dainty little note, worded as 
cautiously as blind love would allow, sign- 
ing my name with a most graceful flourish. 
‘At first the old lady was aghast at the 
bold proceeding, but finally I persuaded 
her to take it, telling her she need not give 
it to Gracie at once, but persuade her in 
every way possible to her views, and then, 
when she thought she might venture, she 
could tell her she’d been to me, and give 
her the note. Well, after much caution- 
ing and earnest advice, the old lady ner- 
vously departed, and I fell at once to 
weaving a bit of romance, in which Gracie 
and I were to be the principal actors, with 
all the celerity and enthusiasm of a senti- 
mental schoolboy. Verily, Ned, what fools 
love will make of us! I forgive you that 
smile, old fellow. Alas, for the falsity of 
human hopes! That dainty note that 
Gracie was to kiss and dream over gave me 
this ugly scar just under my left ear. But 
then, steel and gunpowder are often the 
exciting concomitants of a bit of romance. 
Whether the old lady had heard any one or 
not, she was followed to my office and 
home again; and as soon as she entered 
the hall a heavy hand was laid upon her 
trembling shoulder, and she was subjected. 
to a stern catechizing, which she dared not 
evade. And when she tremulously drew 
her handkerchief from her pocket, my 
dainty note fell at his feet. He seized it, 
and ere she had wiped the tears from her 
eyes, he had opened and was reading it. 
“Three days passed, during which I 
neither saw nor heard in any way from 
Gracie or the old nurse. I need not tell 
you, Ned, that during those three days of 
anxious suspense I was scarcely able to 
keep my mind upon business which should 
have engrossed my undivided attention, 
and I knew then as well: as I do now, that 
I should lose the case which I could easily 
have won, and that I was really the fool 
Elliott called me that’ morning; telling me 
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in his badges ing way that if I couldn’t sus- 
tain the credit of the old office better than 
that I'd better shut up at once and open 
elsewhere, or not at all. 

Why, man, I should think you in love 
if you weren’t that sort of a fellow, for 
you look and talk just about as stupidly as 
one in that foolish way,’ he added. 

“T flushed at this apt thrust, and laugh- 
ing in my face assuredly, he turned from 
me, looking back at the door to say: 

“*Don’t forget old true friends, for I 
wouldn’t miss of that cake, you know.’ 

“The evening of the third day, a dark 
moonless night, I sat in the office alone, 
writing hurriedly, striving to make upa 
little for lost time, when the door opened 
cautiously, and a man entered. You know, 
Ned, I am very decided in my preferences 
or antipathies, and that if I do not like a 
person I can scarcely be civil; hoggish, I 
believe you used to call me. Well, at the 
first glimpse of his face, the first sound of 
his voice, 1 was repelled. I wanted to tell 
him to clear out. 

“The visitor walked across the office 
twice, in an aimless way, after bidding me 
‘good-evening,’ looking furtively, quizzi- 
cally at me as he passed where I sat, wait- 
ing for him to make his business known. 
I couldn’t bear it any longer, and I said, 
rather gruffly, I fear: 

“*¢ You wished to see me, sir?’ 

** He laughed contemptuously, and then 
replied in a most aggravating way: 

‘«*For what else should I come here, 
Mr. Bennett? That’s your name, I believe, 
isn’t it? 

' “| nodded stiffly, and smiling coolly at 
me, he muttered: 

“Ah, yes! I have your address, you see 
—not exactly your card, but a very dainty 
little note, sir. Now, I shouldn’t wonder 
if you’d be full as good at love-making as 
you are at pleading; but let me tell you, 
sir,” and his voice, which had been gradu- 
ally rising, now became loud and stern in 
enunciation, ‘ that you’ll lose this case just 
as surely as you lost that one the other 
day. Bah! I could plead better than that 
myself, without any pretence to a pro- 
fession.’ 

I knew now just where I had heard 
that sneering, harsh voice before, which 
touched a chord of remembrance, but I 
was unable to place it until it gained that 
same pitch, and vividly recalled that even- 
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ing when I had taken little Gracie from 
him. He sat looking at me scornfully as 
conflicting emotions struggled in my heart 
a moment, and then, laughing sneeringly 
again at my apparent emotion, setting his 
head at one side, in a leering manner he 
said: 

“*Do you know, my brilliant lawyer, my 
fine gentleman, that you are meddling with 
something that don’t concern you in the 
least? Well, now, what do you think you 
are going to do, anyway? Perhaps you 
calculate to make love to this beautiful, 
interesting young lady, for that exquisite 
little note of yours doés savor strongly of 
the tender passion. It needs but just a 
little more sweetening, a trifle more tender 
impressiveness, and you’re all right. Now 
this is really almost lover-like.’ And he 
took the note from his pocket again, 
smeothed it out complacently, and read, in 
a tender caressing tone: ‘ “‘And believe me 
always sincerely and devotedly your 
friend.” That last word should have been 
a little stronger,’ the murmured; ‘ but 
there! as long as she didn’t see it, and no 
one but my unappreciative self has read it, 
it doesn’t matter. Sometime, in the pleas- 
ant future, when beautiful Gracie is my 
wife (for she is beautiful and sweet, and I 
fully appreciate your good taste), I’ll read 
this dainty note to her, and we'll have a 
good laugh over it.’ 

“* Sir? I cried out, indignantly, unable 
to bear any more, for I can stand anything 
under heaven better than ridicule, you 
know, Ned, and that man, why, I don’t be- 
lieve there’s another living mortal whose 
manner could exasperate me as his did! It 
was with difficulty,that I restrained myself 
from springing athim. ‘If you have any 
business with me, just make it known as 
soon as possible, for I’ve heard quite 
enough of ,this.’ 

***Softly, my dear sir; I have business 
with you, and I’ve been making it known 
as fast as 1 choose ever since I came jn.’ 
And he laughed in a chuckling way. < 

‘And if that is your business, I shall 
hear no more of it,’ I replied, rising indig- 
nantly. 

‘** But I choose that you shall, and 1 
rather think you will, Mr. Bennett. So 
just sit down and keep cool, will you? 
Why, a lawyer should be able to control 
himself better than that; but love will 
make fools of the best of us, truly. Why, 
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I haven’t been quite myself since Gracie’s 
charms have expanded so gloriously,’ he 
said, coolly. 

**T thought you were anxious to marry 
her to another scoundrel,’ I said, moved by 
curiosity. 

“* Thanks for the implied compliment; 
‘but please choose your words a little more 
cautiously, sir,’ he replied, asudden white- 
ness about his compressed sinister mouth. 
Then lightly he continued, ‘So you 
thought I was going to give my sweet girl 
to Hart Greenleaf? Nosir! 1 shall marry 
little Gracie myself when I get ready, if I 
live long enough; meanwhile, I’ve a sharp 
little game to play with my friend, and in 
beautiful Gracie I hold the winning card; 
and his being this time really in love 
makes it all the better forme. He’s as big 
a fool as you are; and I tell you confiden- 
tially, if I were going to give her to either, 
I’d sooner let you have her, as I do think 
you're a little better fellow, if you are soft- 
headed. And then—well, I do think she’s 
alittle soft toward you. There’s no ac- 
counting for the absurd taste of a senti- 
mental girl.’ 

*** Please hasten a b:t; I’m in a hurry,’ 
I replied, stiffly. , 

***Calmly, sir. Now I just want to say 
to you once for all, sir, that if you meddle 
in any shape or manner with my affairs, 
you’ll—why, you'll regret it, that’s all.’ 

** He rose as he said this, came close to 
me with his white teeth set hard together, 
and his thick black mustache bristling defi- 
antly above them. One white, large, but 
shapely hand twisted in the mass of glossy, 
wavy black beard which fell far down over 
his scrupulously white shirt-front; the 
other hand, still holding that note, slipped 
confidently into an inner breast-pocket, 
raising slightly the tiny pistol resting there. 
You know, Ned, I’m not the fellow to be 
bullied by any one, and I think I met the 
glance of those restless flashing black eyes 
fearlessly, as I said: 

**¢] shall doas I please in this matter, or 
any other, sir.’ 

You will, eh? Just you see, then, 
that your pleasure accords with mine fully, 
my dear sir.’ And he.turned as if to leave. 
Then halting, he looked back at me, and 
said, ‘Remember, sir, I have warned you, 
and if you now dare to interfere in any 
way, you must take the consequence of 
your absurd folly.’ 
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***Dare! I dare to do as I please, sir.’ 

“‘Sh yes? he murmured, laughing 
scornfully, as he closed the door softly. 

“T didn’t make up for much lost time 
after that interview. I had seen the man 
I so desired to see, and the impression 
made was far from satisfactory—did not 
inspire me with much confidence in my 
tender hopes. Yes, he was a handsome 
man, there was no gainsaying that; a dan- 
gerously handsome man. Those restless 
eyes of his were a mighty power of them- 
selves—flashing, scintillating, changing 
entirely with every varying mood, charged 
with electric magnetism, capable of ex- 
pressing most irresistible tenderness, as 
well as malignant hatred. A fine elastic 
form, a most graceful contour throughout 
—and I knew that flexible voice could be 
most musically modulated, as well as harsh 
and scornful. in every mood he: would 
sustain a subtle power akin to fascination 
over a susceptible heart. A man to fear 
or love to distraction. And I felt as cer- 
tain in those moments of speculation, as 
he seemed to, that he would marry Gracie 
if he chose to do so, even if circumstances 
had not favored him so strongly. It was 
not a pleasant, but an assuring. prospect, 
yet my heart clung still more tenaciously, 
if possible, to Gracie. 

**T hardly know howit happened, wheth- 
er wholly involuntarily or not, that my 
steps turned that night toward that part of 


‘the city where she resided. But an irre- 


sistible impulse made me loiter, linger near 
the house where she dwelt. Just as I had 
passed a few steps beyond the gate, a man 
alighted from a hack, and ran briskly up 
the broad steps. 

‘* The parlor was brilliantly lighted, and 
in the glare, as he was admitted, I instantly 
recognized Hart Greenleaf. In a moment 
another man crept cautiously around the 
corner of the house, and raising himself 
slightly, peered stealthily through the win- 
dow into the lighted room. Then rubbing 
his white hands as if quite satisfied, he re- 
traced his steps. 

‘*An uncontrollable desire to see Gracie 
once more made me play the same despi- 
cable part; but I saw what made my heart 
burn with nearly overpowering rage as I 
looked into that room. Hart Greenleaf the 
roue was bending tenderly over timid 
drooping Gracie as he led her toa seat and 
sat down beside her. I hardly know how 
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I restrained myself from entering and driv- 
ing him out at once. But by a mighty 
effort I controlled myself, and hurried 
away, going, I hardly knew orcared where. 
But soon, walking blindly, swiftly on, 
away from the thickly settied part of the 
city, I became conscious that some one 
was walking closely behind me, I turned 
impatiently, too anxious to be alone to en- 
dure even a step behind me, and witha 
mocking laugh, I caught the gleam of 
black eyes I knew full well, as a voice said, 
hissingly: 

***So you will not be warned! you even 
play the spy, do you? Then take that.’ 

“J jumped aside, stooping slightly, and 
the ball, probably intended for my heart, 
grazed my left ear, and acrushing blow 
over the head with some heavy instrument 
at the same instant levelled me. He meant 
it should be a sure job, you see, Ned. I 
had wandered restlessly on so far, he fol- 
lowing me, till we were in a lonely place, 
that we were quite alone at the opportu- 
nity he improved. 

‘Two men returning quite late chanced 
upon me, and one of them happening to 
know me, I was taken home insensible, re- 
maining unconscious till morning. At first 
they feared it had settled me; but finally I 
came around, though this place on my 
skull never has felt just right, Ned, for it 
was an ugly blow. 

‘“*When I was in a condition to inform 
my anxious friends just what had hap- 
pened to me, and by whom, the house was 
found empty. Nota trace of my would-be 
murderer could be found. 

“ Three long years, dreary plodding years 
passed, such as one lives when the light 
and hope have gone out of his life, during 
which I grew surly and reserved, yet was 
really successful in my profession. How I 
badgered the witnesses about that time! It 
was my chief delight to make others as un- 
comfortable as myself, and their glances of 
extreme disgust were a sweet tribute of 
pleasure to me. 

“One evening, ’twas just the close of 
that session when the tiresome will case 
was decided, and I returned to my office 
tired and heartsick of it all, yet treasuring 
with grim satisfaction the opprobrium and 
the hatred I had brought upon myself 
from the contesting party, because I had 
secured for that timid little lady the com- 
fortable sum of a hundred thousand ; prov- 
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ing beyond the shadow of a doubt, seeni- 
ingly, that the querulous but wealthy wid- 
ow was in her right mind, and entirely un- 
influenced in bequeathing to her loving 
companion and nurse this handsome prop- 
erty, all for disinterested affection, and 
leaving her grasping relatives ‘ out in the 
cold.’ 

**] pleaded well for her, and there was a 
warm corner in my warped heart at the 
remembrance of that humid grateful 
glance from eyes the color, and nearly as 
sweet, as my lost Gracie’s. And just at 
that remembrance, the boy entered with, 
‘ Letters, sir.’ ‘ 

** I took up several and glaneed hurriedly 
through them, then one which I read twice, 
slowly, these words, in a tremulous irregu- 
lar hand: 


“*R. H. Bennett, Esq.,— Will you. 
come at once to 120 Avon Place, and con- 
fer a favor, with a promise of a loving re- 
ward, to an old enemy who is—well, hors- 
du-combat? In haste, 

“*Gracie’s GUARDIAN.” 


“Then without farther delay, forgetfa? 
of weariness, I caught up my hat, told the- 
boy I was suddenly called away, hurried. 
to the street, and hailing a car, was soon 
on my way- to Avon Place, my sluggish 
heart bounding furiously. ‘ 

“JT caught just a glimpse of a slender 
graceful form, the flutter of a light dress, 
as I entered the luxerious parlor at Avon. 
Place, where I waited-a few moments, 
watching anxiously, eagerly, the door 
through which that form I knew so well. 
had disappeared, and then I was conducted 
by a servant to a spacious upper room, 
where, supported by pillows, lay my enemy, 
*hors-du-combat,’ truly. His handsome 
face, wan and ghastly, looked still more so 
by contrast with the masses of jetty hair 
clustering around it in careless profusion ; 
here and there a thread of silvery white— 
that dazzling glassy white which such black 
hair takes when touched by age—made its 
deep blackness more apparent. The full 
black eyes were glassy with an iutense 
burning light, and bespoke the unrest of 
the scheming soul beneath inaction. This 
I took at a glance; for there are some who 
make such a vivid impression upon the 
mind that it receives minutie i detail,— 
every part of the impressive whole, as 
quickly as we compass the outline of a tinyr 


picture. He extended a hand so white and 
attenuated I hesitated to touch it; and 
laughing that sneering laugh yet, he said: 

“* You see I’m not afraid of you now, 
Bennett, for the law will hardly meddle 
with such a wreck as this; there’s not 
enough left to fight, you see, and so they 
will have to give me up to that Higher 
Court, where it seems a fellow don’t have 
the ghost of a chance unless he’s tremen- 
dous good.’ And he laughed again. 

** There was such a daring levity in the 
man’s manner, so near to death, that I 
could not speak for a moment, and he con- 
tinued : 

“*P'm glad I didn’t kill you now, Ben- 
nett, as I meant to, for you see I’ve got to 
give in; and as I haven’t married Gracie 
yet, I shan’t be able to.’ 

“He looked at me steadily a moment, 
with aglance I did not understand, then 
said: 

“**Pve learned you are not married yet, 
and now I want to know from you whether 
you love my little girl? You know what I 
told you, Bennett, and I now repeat it, 
putting it a little stronger. There isn’t a 
man in the world I’d sooner give my Gracie 
to than you. Now—do you want her?’ he 
asked, suddenly, a strange tremor in the 
usually strong voice. 

“When a man at my age falls deeply in 
love he doesn’t get over it easily. Your 
ward is very dear to me, but—does she 
care for me?’ I asked. 

. “*Bah! You’ve got to find that out 
yourself. I give you leave to. They say 
you’re a pretty smart lawyer now, and I 
guess you'll be able to plead your own 
cause. I was only afraid you might try to 
catch the little woman whose case you’ve 
won so neatly. They will talk, you know, 
and Ive kept myself well posted in your 
affairs since I got back here, a week ago.’ 

_. “Then moving slightly, he uttered adeep 
groan, followed by a muttered imprecation 
in which was Hart Greenleaf’s name. 

“T looked at him inquiringly, and he 
said: 

“* You haven’t asked me what brought 

me to this state, and perhaps you don’t 

know.’ 

“ T assured him that I did not know, and 
he continued: 

*“**And I haven’t given you a chance to 

ask: Well, I played my game with Hart, 

and won, in that I fleeced him well, and 
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then he turned raving when he suspected 
I'd been cheating him. Yousee he thought 
I was going to give Gracie to him, But 
that evening you looked in upon them was 
the last time I let him see heralone. I 
took Gracie to Paris; he followed, and 
after tampering with him a while longer, 
winning largely from him, I gave him the 
slip again, and for some time we kept clear 
of him; but finally he found us out. He 
called me all sorts of pretty, fond names, 
and when I laughed at him, he flew into a 
rage and tried to kill me. Well, I’d had 
enough of skulking, and tried to calm him, 
and work away from him, not liking a fuss 
among strangers. To make the story short, 
he demanded Gracie, tried to steal her, 
and all that sort of thing; then he met me 
again, we quarrelled, and I tried to get 
away from him; but he was mad with 
liquor, and parrying only on the defensive, 
as he fought me, I got an ugly thrust in the 
side. I was careless and restless; inflam- 
mation set in, but I got better, then got 
cold, fever set in, the wound somehow 
wouldn't heal—is still open. I’ve wasted 
away, got a bad cough, and, well—they say 
I must give in. Curse him! Gracie feels 
bad, poor little girl! I’ve been hard to her 
sometimes, but still she cares for me. Just 
pull that cord, will you, Bennett?” 


“I did as he desired, and a sharp peal 
sounded. Ina moment the door opened 
quickly, and Gracie stood before me, with 
flushed cheeks from haste, and a startled 
look in her blue eyes. When she saw me 
she flushed still more deeply, and would 
have retreated, but Mr. Carson held out 
his hand, saying: 

**O no, no, Gracie! Come here, dear, I 
want you,’ 

‘She came timidly to him, and he took 
her small hand in his, Then turning to- 
ward me, he said: 

“*Mr, Bennett, Gracie. Miss Alden, 
Bennett.’ 

‘She gave me her soft hand in a trusting 
way, with a few murmured words of greet- 
ing, then Mr. Carson said: 

***Pve been talking so much with Ben- 
nett, I’m thirsty, Gracie.’ 

“The words were scarcely uttered ere 
she turned quickly and left the room, His 
eyes followed her with a fond glance, and 
as soon as the door closed, he murmured: 

‘** Sweet, timid creature! She’ll feel 


less embarrassed when she comes back.”’ 
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“Ina few minutes she returned, with 
some teain a glass, which he swallowed 
at a draught; making a grimace, he said: 

***You see I don’t take kindly to herb 
drinks, but my little nurse insists upon fol- 
lowing directions, and I must bear the re- 
sult of folly. I wonder if you will make 
as tender and faithful a nurse to Bennett 


when he’s laid up any time, Gracie?’ he. 


said, softly, tenderly stroking her hand as 
she smoothed his pillows. She started 
from him, flushing painfully, but he held 
the hand he had taken firmly, and contin- 
ued, laughingly: 

“Don’t ran away, dear. You see I’ve 
given you away, Gracie, and if Bennett is 
not real good to you, why, I'll haunt him; 
but there, he’ll be a great deal better to 
you than I have been. He’s a different 
aort of a fellow, you see, Gracie, and—’ 

“Don’t? she said, lowly, a sound of 
tears in her voice. 

**I gave a hasty glance at the lovely face, 
so flushed and drooping in painful embar- 
‘rassment, and I rose resentfully. Why 
would the man be such a fool, I thought! 
‘He looked up at me, smiling in his olden 
aggravating way, and then _ releasing 
Gracie’s hand, he murmured: 

“¢There, there, never mind, dear? 

“She turned quickly from him, and 
flashing one resentful glance at me, her 
eyes filled with tears, she hastened from 
the room. 

“TI gave him a fiercely indignant look, I 
presume, and laughing again, he said: 

“* Be patient, Bennett; you see the evil 
one reigns in me yet, and I like to plague 

“you.” 

“At his earnest desire I made several 
calls upon the sick man, arranged some 
business matters, in the last of which I 

earned that the old nurse’s story was true; 
“but the only explanation he deigned to 
give was. that he always disliked the old 
woman, and for some reason he wanted 
Gracie to feel dependent upon him, while 
he used the money which rightfully be- 
longed to her. He was a great gambler, 
and at that time he owned he lost heavily. 
But of late years he had been successful in 
every venture or undertaking; and at his 
death, which soon occurred, Gracie was 
well provided for. The old nurse had 
been with her all of the time after her 
severe illness. . 

“ The parting at the last between guar- 
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dian and ward was very affecting, and I 
believe with all that was noble in his 
strange nature, Will Carson truly loved his 
little charge. But ah! the evil selfishness 
of his willful arbitrary nature held pre- 
dominance through his daring life, and he 
strove to make everything subservient to 
that. 

“After the funeral, which I attended, I 
called to see Gracie, determining, as her 
late guardian desired, to urge a speedy 
marriage, if she looked favorably upon my 
proposals—that being the greatest desire 
of my heart. Imagine my surprise when 
the old lady came to me, bowing stiffly, 
and told me in a constrained voice that her 
dear Gracie had gone away for a spell, and 
said she was to tell meif I called and there 
was any business to be attended to, I could 
tell her about it. Cool, now, wasn’t it, 
Ned? Well, I told her shortly, as stiffly, I 
suppose, as she had talked to me, thatI 
didn’t know of any business that would re- 
quire her immediate attention, as every- 
thing had, I believed, been satisfactorily 
arranged; then I coolly bade her ‘ good- 
evening,’ and as I turned away, the old 
lady said, timidly, ‘ Mr. Bennett!’ 

“JT turned to her instantly, but she stood 
in a confused state, saying nothing fur- 
ther till I asked: 

“Well, what did you want, Mrs. Aylie? 

“She clasped her hands in a nervous 
way she had, and after a momentary hesi- 
tation, she said, falteringly: 

didr’t really want anything, but, 
sir—well, you’ve been real kind—and—do 
not be mad, sir,’ she ended, nervously, 
cla#ping her hands; and with a murmured 
good-night she left me. 

** Satisfactory, wasn’t it, Ned? Then 
Gracie didn’t really care for me, after all, 
I thought, as I wended my way slowly 
home in no very amiable mood. The re- 
sentful look I had before attributed to her 
trying, embarrassing position, I now ac- 
cepted as being specially intended for and 
directed to me. I made myself extremely 
uncomfortable by appropriating everything 
unpleasant. 

**Gracie’s conduct to me under the cir 
cumstances seemed a dismissal. All my 
assurance left, I persuaded myself readily 
that Gracie did not, never had cared for me. 
‘And why should a beautiful young lady 
care for a hardened old fogy like me? I 
asked. I'd been a fool, of course I had. 


Gracie. 


I should have known better from the first. 
So Ishut my mouth still closer, and my 
heart, too, and went back to my books and 
profession with renewed zeal. And fora 
year longer, Ned, I don’t believe an uglier, 
more discontented man lived. Gracie, 
poor and ill-treated, was a very different 
person, you see, from Gracie wealthy and 
free. 

*‘ Well, to shorten and end this tediously 
long story now as soon as possible, I had 
been attending a session at Raynor, a dull 
dingy hole, where, at the one badly-con- 
ducted house claiming the pretentious 
name of ‘ Hotel,’ we had nothing fit to eat. 
I was glad to get out of it all, and wasina 
worse temper than ever. LIentered the old 
stagecoach with a whack and vengeance— 
striving, literally, to shake the very dust, or 
rather snow, and dirt of Raynor off my 
feet. Four men, and a little lady nearly 
hidden in furry wraps and closely veiled, 
were the occupants of the stage which had 
started from B——, ten miles beyond, and 
was to take us twelve miles further to the 
railway station. The men, cheery old 
farmers, were inclined to be very sociable, 
and plied the ‘Squire’ with innumerable 
questions, to which, alas, they got but 
sorry answers; and after most persevering 
efforts, they got discouraged, and talked 
among themselves, the lady and I remain- 
ing silent. 

* The road was bad, the travelling con- 
sequently very disagreeable, all pitches and 
gullies, but I was glad of it, because every 
jerk gave me some reasonable cause to 
growl, until—well, the horses had be 
frisky and unmanageable from contin 
worrying, and the driver had, I should 
judge, taken in a pretty good supply of the 
invigorator to cheer him on his rugged 
way, and probably was careless. Away we 
plunged, recklessly, for a mile or more, un- 
til we were about five miles from the sta- 
tion, when whack, thud, down we went 
furiously into a tremendous pitch, and over 
went the rickety old stage! 

“We were piled up there promiscuously 
in double-quick time, the fractious horses 
still pulling and hauling. One old man 
groaned dismally, and in an interval of his 
noisy groaning, I heard a feeble moan, a 
sob, as it were. I knew then the little lady 
was injured, perhaps badly. As soon as 
we could extricate ourselves, I found the 
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thick veil torn aside from the pale quiver- 
ing face, and—well, I took care of poor lit- 
tle Gracie, pale and suffering again, with a 
bruised head and a broken arm. And, Ned, 
I vowed mentally I wouldn’t lose her again 
unless—ah! how did I know but that she 
was already married? else how came she 
way uphere? But as soon as she was com- 
fortable enough to talk she told me the old 
nurse had been to visit some old friends in 
B——, was taken very ill, and she had been 
to see her. I got a sleigh, and took my 
precious charge to comfortable quarters.as 


- soon as possible. And then my former 


confidence partially returned, and one day 
I said to her: 

Gracie, don’t you think I’ve waited 
about long enough now? Or do you pro- 
pose to make me wait as long as Jacob did 
for his Rachel ? Iam very unhappy,Gracie? 

“A smile flickered about the tender 
mouth a moment, then straightening her 
graceful form, she said, constrainedly: 

***T do not know, Mr. Bennett, that I 
have ever intimated that it was my desire 
that you should wait, or given you any as- 
surance that by—’ 

**T couldn’t stand any more, Ned, for her 
sweet voice, which I had thought really 
tender when speaking with me for a few 
days past, was as cold as an iceberg now. 

“*Gracie!? I faltered out, as I turned 
from her, feeling that I had made a most 
egregious blunder somehow, and that I was 
a far greater bungler at love-making than 
at the bar. I stood still a few minutes, 
feeling as if I had got a stunning blow, un- 
able to walk; then I made an effort to leave 
the room, to rid her of my disagreeable 
presence. My hand was on the doorknob 
when I felt a light touch upon my arm, and 
looking down upon a blushing drooping 
face, a tremulous voice whispered : 

“*J—I think you have waited long 
enough, Mr. Bennett! And then my Gracie, 
at last, was softly crying in my arms. 

“There, Ned, I must enjoy that exquis- 
ite sensation which never has wholly left 
me, a moment, in silence sweet. I haven’t 
been married but two years yet, Ned. And 
when it is a union of hearts—a true mar- 
riage in the sight of Heaven as well as 
earth, one will, one hope, a full accord 
through life, a true love (and I believe that 
there may be such on earth)—should love 
grow cold or old, Ned ?” 


} 
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IN MEMORIAM.—M. A. 8. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


Some think of Death with trembling awe, 
And shudder when his summons come; 
Bat O, ’tis sweet indeed to know 
To Mary ’twas but “‘ going home.” 


With heavy hearts and sinking eyes 
We knelt beside her couch to hear 
Words with such peace replete, it seemed 
That angels whispered in her ear. 


She bade us, one and all, to prove 
More worthy of the Saviour’s love, 
And to each friend assembled there 
Her pale lips breathed “‘ Meet me above.”’ 


Didst thou bebold the shining gates 
Thy soul so soon would enter through ? 
For those last dying words revealed 
Some glorious scene had met thy view. 


We watched the loving eyes grow dim, 
‘The feeble breath forever cease ; 


But round those lips there lingered still 
A smile of sweet triumphant peace. 


In dreaming o’er my childhood’s days, 
How many tender memories blend 

With sweet and gentle thoughts of thee, 
My sister, counsellor and friend. 


So many years thy loving smile 

Its sunlight round my pathway shed, 
’Tis hard indeed to realize 

That thou art numbered with the dead. 


O Mary! may thy spirit be 
My guardian angel night and day, 


To lead my feet from sinful paths 


Into the straight and narrow way. 


And when my heart is stilled beneath 
The pressure of Death’s icy hand, 
O, may thy voice be first to sing 
A welcome to the better land! 


RUNNING A CARGO. 


BY BLUE JACKET. 


“Waar does she look like, Connor?” 

** It is almost too dark to be positive, sir, 
but I think she is a Ti-mung, a west-coast 

. fellow, and you know, Captain Selfridge, 
they are a hard set.’’ 

They’ ll find that we are the hardest nut 
they ever attempted to crack, if they con- 
clude to run foul of our hawse. I shall 
not sheer out for the scamps. You see, Con- 
nor, I have got an upusually large cargo on 
board, as you know. There are over five 
hundred chests of opium in the Monsoon’s 
hold, and I'll be cursed if any one west- 
coast junk afloat shall deter me from land- 
ing thiscargo. Each chest cost twenty-five 
pounds sterling in Calcutta,and R—— & Co. 
will net one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds per chest in Hong Kong. Our share 
will amount to twenty thousand dollars, 
and that sum is worth fighting for.’’ 

“*Youcan depend upon me, Selfridge, 
and so long as I am mate of the—” 

* Enough, Connor, we understand each 
ether. We have not sailed two years in 


the same craft for nothing. But the crew, 
Connor—we are short-handed this trip.”’ 
“* Never mind that, sir, they are ten good 
kees, and the Chinamen will have to 
rk lively to get the weather gauge of us. 
Ha! there she keeps off, Selfridge, and I 
fancy they are hungry for us. In fifteen 
minutes the junk will be within hail.”’ 

“Prepare to answer all impudent ques- 
tions then, and offer the boys five sove- 
reigns aman forextraduty. Tell the stew- 
ard to broach that keg of brandy in the 
storeroom, and, Connor, step down and 
take a throat-seizing yourself with me, for 
the honor of old Cape Cod.” 

It was nearly dusk, and the high land 
near the mouth of the Canton River loomed 
up rugged and indistinct through the rapid- 
ly increasing darkness. 

Forging ahead neath the influence of a 
moderate land breeze was a huge Ti-mung, 
or man-of-war junk, the large lateen sails 
rising and falling asthe junk dipped her 
bluff bows in the long regular swell of the 


ChinaSea. The distant clang of gongs, the 
din of war drums, and an occasional report 
of firearms came echoing across the water, 
but Selfridge and Connor paid no attention 
to the warlike and threatening demonstra- 
tions of the Chinamen. 

Although the craft was designated a Ti- 
mung, it must not be supposed that she 
sailed under the authority of the Taoutai 
(Governor), or carried a pennant at her 
masthead. It was the old-fashioned guns, 
twelve pounders and short thirty-twos,from 
which these west-coast gentry derive their 
honorary titles of man-of-war. Ostensibly 
they are fishermen, in reality they are 
pirates of the most desperate and blood- 
thirsty character. 

. The Monsoon was a trim little fore-and- 
after, as taut and rakish a craft as ever ran 
a cargo of the interdicted drug. With her 
unequalled sailing qualities the opium 
smuggler could have easily eluded the 
clumsy craft, but Selfridge, an old hand at 
the business, had made up his mind to drive 
off his antagonist, and run in, that very 
night. Three other opium clippers were 
due, and the energetic captain was anxious 
that his owners should reap the benefit that 
must be derived from the arrival of the first 
cargo, as the drug had suddenly become 
remarkably scarce. 

Every preparation had been made on the 
decks of the clipper for the approacxing 
fight, and in silence Selfridge and Connor, 
who were walking the poop, awaited the 
opening salutation from the Ti-mung. 

To the eastward the horizon was al Ww 
with the approaching rays ef the g 
moon, and the dark waters were tinged 
with a flood of silvery light as the round 
full orb shot suddenly above the line of the 
swell. 

** Ha! there come the first compliments 
of the evening from our friend,’’ exclaimed 
Selfridge, as a flash of light shot out from 
the side of the junk, followed by a heavy 
report. The solid shot whistled harmless- 
ly, and buried itself with a loud splash in 
the luminous sea. 

“ Their bark is worse than their bite,’’ re- 
plied Connor, ‘and by carrying out your 
plans we will teach them a lesson that 
they’ll never forget.”’ 

** You have instructed the men what to 
do?’ 

** Yes sir, every man jack understands 
his portion of the work.” 
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“Then Ido not fearforthe result. Sta. / 
by, now, my lads, and keep well under 
cover.” 

The captain’s orders were obeyed to the 
letter. The crew, small in numbers, but 
strong in the confidence of their own abil- 
ities to cope with the foe, crouched along 
the weather bulwarks, provided with two 
rifles apiece, and a dark undistinguishable 
inass rolled up in the form of a ball, which 
was grasped by the right hand. 

Shouting like a legion of fiends let loose 
from the infernal regions came the pirates, 
the junk rapidly bearing down upon the 
opium clipper. The dark forms of the 
Chinamen could be distinctly seen as they 
ran wildly to and fro screaming and beat- 
ing gongs, while above the din thundered 
the noisy discharge of, their rusty cannon. 

The Monsoon was by the wind, under 
short canvas, with sheets hauled flat aft. 
The junk, rolling down before the wind, 
was evidently intending to strike the clipper 
about amidships, but Selfridge, assisted by 
Connor, was narrowly watching their an- 
tagonists’ movements, The junk was but 
a few yards distant, the loug-tailed braves 
were clustered ina body on the bows of 
their craft in readiness to board the mo- 
ment the vessels collided. 

With a wave of his hand Selfridge mo- 
tioned to the trusty man at the helm who 
had been keeping his eye upon the form of 
the captain who stood calm and immovable 
with the moonlight shining full upon him. 
Round flew the spokes of the wheel, and 
with a graceful swerve the Monsoon shot 
up into the wind, rasping her smooth sides 
against the rough timbers of the Ti-mung,as 
the clipper glided along, taking up a posi- 
tion on the junk’s quarter. 

With a loud shout of triumph the sailors 
8 erang from their shelter, and throwing the - 
dark substance in their hands on the deck 
of the Chinaman the effect was almost elec- 
trical. In an instant the Ti mung was en- 
veloped ina blaze of light. Streams of fire 
ran fore and aft the deck, the light bamboo 
woodwork fell an easy prey to the irresisti- 
ble powers of Greek fire, and the loose 
charges of powder lying about the deck and 
between the guns, exploded with fearful 
damage to the astounded crew of China- 
men who stood wavering and irresolute. 

‘*Now, my lads, give them a taste of your 
rifles. Pour it into them and tan their yel- 
low hides, for the honor of old Cape Cod.”’ 


) 
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Deep and stern rang out the loud direct- 
-ing voice of the mate as he sprang on to 
the low rail of the Monsoon to watch the 
effect of the volley. The storm of lead 
crashed through the crowded ranks of the 
demoralized crew, a portion jumping over- 
board in their terror, while others, leaping 
over the dead bodies of their comrades who 
encumbered the deck, threw down their 
arms and sought safety below, shrieking 
Keveis,” Keveis’”’ (foreign 
devils), to the full extent of their capacious 
lungs. 

The Ti-mung was burning rapidly, the 
flames lighting up the dark features of Con- 
nor with a strange expression as he stood 
by the main channels cutlass in hand glanc- 
ing sharply along the junk’s deck. The 
Monsoon was lying across the stern of the 
Chinaman, a couple of lines having been 
thrown on board to prevent the schooner 
from being cast adrift. 

They are well whipped, sir, already,’’ 
roared out the mate. 
and leave the rascals, Captain Selfridge ?”’ 

**No, no, Connor, it will not do. We 
must save them from being burnt up alive. 
Take the crew, jump on board, and secure 
the prisoners. I'll land them before run- 
ningin. Beara hand, or we'll share the 
fate of the Ti-mung.”’ 

Rapidly the flames spread, fanned to a 
white heat, as the light breeze swept 
through the doomed craft. Connor with 
his well-armed assistants, drove the surviv- 
ors on board with the utmost despatch, and 
lashing their hands and feet, stowed the 
rascals away in the dark recesses of the 
forepeak. The springs were cast off, the 
head sails filled, and as the huge lug-fore- 
sail bellied out to the breeze, the Monsoon 
darted ahead with seeming impatience at 
having been delayed so long. Her snowy 
canvas gleamed with a ruddy tinge in the 
blood-red glare of the burning craft, as the 
light graceful clipper once more headed for 
the Canton River. 

The decks had been washed down, arms 
stowed away, and the usual quiet reigned 
throughout the schooner, when a man on 
the lookout from the topgallant forecastle 
gave the alarm of fire. 

In an instant all hands were on deck, 
and Connor, rushing forward, discovered a 
dense smoke pouring up out of the fore- 
scuttle. By some means, one of the China- 
men had freed himself from the ropeyarns, 


* Shall I cut loose, | 


- water as clearly as in a looking-glass. 
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and liberating his comrades, had set fire to 
the clipper, in a spirit of revenge. But the 
white oak timbers of the Monsoon did not 
ignite so readily as the light gingerbread 
break work of the Ti-mung, and under the 
energetic directions of the mate the flames 
were quickly quenched. An armed guard 
was stationed at the combings of the scuttle, 
with orders to fire upon the vermin, at the 
least intimation of mischief apparent on 
their part. In no very pleasant mood of 
mind, the mate approached Captain Sel- 
fridge, who had been aroused by the com- 
motion, and ina few words he narrated the 
whole affair. 

**So you see how grateful the cusses are,”’ 
growled Connor. ‘“‘ You save them from 
being burned, and they’ll turn round and 
singe you by way of thanks. The sooner 
we get them out of the schooner the better. 
Our crowd is small, and it’s not very pleas- 
ant to be obliged to have onc eye up aloft, 
and the other down the hatchway,.” 

They are an ungrateful set, that’s a fact, 
Connor, but you would not have left them 
to have been burnt up; you would have 
done exactly the same had you been in my 
place. I know you too well. But I agree 
with you that the sooner we land them the 
better. I should not care to report the loss 
of the Monsoon by fire off Hong Kong, with 
two or three hundred thousand dollars 
worth of opium under the hatches. Run 
down to leeward afew miles and shove 
them ashore. In the meanwhile I'll turn 
in fora nap, and at eight bells give mea 
call, and I'll relieve you.” 
row had the captain disappeared 

Connor proceeded to’ set the light 
sails in order to take advantage of the 
breeze which grew lighter and lighter as 
they closed in withthe land. Gaff-topsails, 
maintopmast-staysail and jib-topsail were 
set in rapid succession, the clouds of can- 
vas catching the slightest air that was stir- 
ring aloft. 

The Monsoon was now close in shore, the 
lofty mountains rising -abruptly from the 
ocean, towered on high, reflecting on thé 
The 
moon shone with unwonted brilliancy, 
lighting up the scenery with an indescrib- 
able effect. But Connor at that moment 
paid no heed to the beauties of nature by 
moonlight; he was intent upon one object, 
and that; to rid the Monsoon of the Chinese 
prisoners, whom he detested as a race for 
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their cowardly, treacherous and b!ood- 
thirsty traits. 

The quarter boats were lowered, crews 
armed, and the Chinamen compelled to en- 
ter them and sit quietly down, as they 
shoved off, while the schooner lay with her 
huge jib to windward awaiting the return 
of the men. 

Fifteen minutes elapsed before Connor 
could again fill away, but the breeze had 
become baffling, blowing in spasmodic puffs, 
and finally, to the intense disgust of the 
impatient mate, the Monsoon rocked idly 
to and fro on the glassy sea, becalmed. 

“This comes from having those cussed 
Manchoos on board. I knew they would 
bring us bad luck,” muttered Connor, as he 
strode rapidly to and fro, glancing keenly 
at times at the not distant shore. The 
schooner slowly drifted off the land, and 
in the offing the mate could see that the 
silvery surface of the water was ruffled by 
stronz, vigorous cat’s-paws. 

Aun hour passed by, the hands of the time- 
piece indicating but a few minutes of mid- 
night. The breeze had not yet reached 
the light graceful schooner, and the mate 
had in the meanwhile worked himself into 
@ passion. 

Eight bells had struck, ringing out sharp 
and clear on the still night air. Suddenly 
the mate paused as he was walking aft to 
descend to the cabin, and bending forward 
in the direction of the dark frowning land, 
he listened intently. 

“TI might have known it,’ he growled, 
“itis what Ihave been waiting for. 1- 
fridge will change his ideas in ral 
mercy, so far as Manchoos are concerted, 
when I tell him they are coming back with 
reinforcements to take the Monsoon. Ben, 
my lad, jump forward, and rouse out all 
hands; never mind the wheel, the rudder is 
of no consequence where there is no wind. 
Tell them the Chinamen are coming back 
to try us again.”” And jumping down,be- 
low, he hurriedly informed the captain of 
the new peril that threatened them. ~~ 

The men were soon at their stations, and 
received in silence the weapons from the 
arm chest which the mate served out in per- 
son. Every sailor was equipped with a cut- 
lass ground sharp as arazor, and two rifles 
with abundance of ammunition. They were 
determined this time to satisfy the pugna- 
cious propensities of the Chinamen who 
were smarting under their first defeat. 
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The clank of oars was distinctly heard, 
and soon two long narrow boats were made 
out, pulling directly for the Monsoon. They 
were full of men, and were instantly recog- 
nized as the imperial custom-house boats. 
The liberated prisoners had evidently found 
an opportunity to communicate with the 
authorities, and Selfridge, as he loosed the 
cutlass in its sheath, for the first time looked 
a trifle anxious. 

“This looks serious,” he whispered to 
Connor, who, grim and silent, stood by his 
side busily engaged in loading his revolver. 
“If we only had a breeze I would laugh at 
them.”’ 

“ There comesa pretty good cat’s-paw as 
a first installment,’’ replied the mate, anda ~ 
strong puff of wind surged through the 
schooner’s rigging. 

‘*It will be too late, Ifear. We must fight 
in earnest this time. It will be no child’s 
play if they onee get the upper hand here.” 

‘No, thatit wont. Cape Cod will mourn 
the loss of two of its erring sons if the Man- 
choo devils carry us by the board. They 
show no mercy. You will not take any 
more prisoners, will you, sir?” 

“If Idol hope I may lose the Monsoon 
and her cargo,” replied the captain, as he 
cocked his rifle. 

The boats made no pretentions to secrecy, 
but pulled for either counter of the opium 
clipper, strong in their superiority of num- 
bers to carry out their undertaking. The 
crew had all mustered aft, rifles in hand, 
waiting for the order to begin the game of 
life and death. Not a sound was heard 
from the deck of the Monsoon, and the 
centipede boats were allowed to approach 
within six yards before a shot was fired. 

** Now, my lads, take good aim, let every 
shot tell, and give it tothem. Remember 
you fight for your lives;’ and with the 
word ten sharp whiplike reports broke the 
deathlike stillness that had enveloped the 
clipper. Several of the oars dropped in the 
foremost boat, a ferocious yell resounded 
from the other, and asif actuated by the 
same impulse, both of the assaulting parties 
ceased pulling. The hesitation on the part 
of the Manchoos was but momentary ; fresh 
men jumped to fill the places made vacant 
by their dead and dying comrades, and 
again they advanced, 

“Take the helm, one hand,’”’ shouted 
Connor; sethooner has headway, by 
the Eternal. There is a chance for old 
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Cape Cod yet.’’ And the rapid crack of his 


revolver was heard as the schooner glided - 


gently through the water. 

A second volley had thinned the ranks 
of the first boat that had dashed alongside, 
and its inmates were making desperate ef- 
forts to clamber over the rail, but were met 
at every point by the bright flashing steel 
of the stalwartcrew. The bow-oarsman of 
the boat had planted his boathook into an 
eyebolt, it requiring all his strength to hold 
on, while the boat sped through the water 
as the schooner felt the increasing strength 
of the breeze. Had the second force fully 
supported their friends the result might 
lave been different. As it was, Selfridge 
relieved the stout bow-oarsman of further 
responsibility by severing the fellow’s arm 
with a blow of his cutlass, and the boat 
whirled rapidly astern. 

The angry shouts and groans of the Man- 
choos floated to the ears of Selfridge and 
Connor, as they wiped the perspiration from 
their brows. The mate shook his fist at the 
boats, now some distance astern, and mut- 
tered something inaudible through his 
clenched teeth. “ You'll yelp worse than 
that, you long-tailed devils, before I leave 
you,” exclaimed the captain, as he glanced 
aloft. 

The Monsoon was now darting through 
the water at the rate of nine miles an hour, 
with every stitch of canvas on her that 
would draw. 

** Ready about,” shouted the captain, and 
Connor, with a look of surprise on his coun- 
tenance, hastened forward to attend to the 
proper working of the headsheets. ‘‘Sel- 
fridge has got his blood up, I reckon, and 
the Chinamen will suffer, as sure as there’s 
sand on the Cape,” was the mate’s silent 
comment as he ascended the top-gallant 
forecastle. 

Round spun the clipper, and filling away 
on the other tack, ran for the two boats. 

The men clustered around the mate, who 
stood with one foot firmly planted on the 
starboard cathead, towering head and shoul- 
ders above them. 

“ Starboard,”’ shouted Connor. 


“Starboard it is,” replied Selfridge from 
the quarter deck. “Steady, steady your 
helm. Weare close ontoone of them. Be 
ready to cut down all whoclamberup. We 
do not want any more prisoners on board 
the Monsoon. Porta trifle, sir; so, steady.” 

And with a crash the clipper cut through 
the boat,driving completely over her. Nota 
man succeeded in making good his hold 
upon the schooner, which was now rapidly 
nearing the remaining boat whose crew 
were making desperate efforts to evade their 
punishment. 

The Chinamen had their oars poised, 
ready to pull or back water in order to 
clear the cutwater of the schooner, but their 
plan only partially succeeded. Their boat 
was heavy and unwieldy, difficult to man- 
age, and slow to answer to thehelm. With 


' terrific violence the opium clipper struck 


her quarter, and quick as a flash the boat 
was capsized. A few of the Manchoos 
clung to the backropes and headgear, but 
the cutlasses of the enraged sailors drove 
them, wounded and bleeding, to seek ref- 
uge in the cold dark embrace of the muddy 
waters of the China Sea. al 
Once more the fleet little craft went in 
stays, and with a loud cheer the sailors gath- 
ered aft to splice the main brace with the 
captain’s brandy. They had behaved like 
worthy sons of the ocean, and both Sel- 
fridge and Connor were highly pleased with 
the courage and prowess of the crew. 
“*Give us half a battery, Connor, and 
we'll clean out the whole imperial navy 
with this crew, and the Monsoon to back 
p,” remarked the captain, as he mo- 
@: the mate to follow him into the cab- 
or the purpose of celebrating the victory 
in a more private and secluded manner. 
Before daylight dawned the valuable car- 
go of the Monsoon was transferred tg the 
capacious hold of the receiving hulk owned _ 
by R. & Co., and the gallant little clipper, 
radiant in her beauty, rode quietly to her 
anchor off the stone quay, where the cap- 
tain and mate had landed on their way to 
the firm’s office for the purpose of report- 
ing the details of the exciting brush. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE MATCH. 


‘BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER XII. 


CoNFUSED voices, some earnest and some 
quavering, Lut all low, except one, whose 
inquiries culminate in a little shriek which 
makes Irene’s blood turn cold to hear. She 
has advanced to the drawing-room door, 
and stands there, grasping the handle and 
shuddering with fear: half guessing at the 
coming shadow, but too frightened to go 
out and meet it face to face. What are 
those feet which seem unuble to tread 
otherwise than heavily, yet are accompa- 
nied by others stepping upon tiptoe, whose 
owners keep on whispering caution as they 
go? 

Why is the hall of Fen Court full of 
strange sounds and presences? what is it 
they have brought home so helplessly 
among them? She knows: the instinct of 
affection has told her the truth, but she is 
not yet able to receive it, and stands there 
listening, with the lifeblood frozen in her 
veins, waiting till the visitation of God 
shall descend upon her head. 

There is no such agony in this world as 
suspense. When we know for certain that 
death, or treachery, or separation has come 
between us and those whom we hold dear- 
est, the pain may be acute, but still the 
worst is before us: we can measure it and 
our own strength, and every day we find 
the difference between the two grow 
until, with a thankful heart, we can 
knowledge that, even though it embitter 
the remainder of our career, it is not un- 
bearable. 

_ But to be kept in suspense: to be left 

bebind the black veil that reserve, or cruel- 
ty, or want of thought may raise between 
us and our fellow-creatures: to fluctuate 
between hope, and doubt, and despair, un- 
til our outraged affection sickens and dies 
of repeated disappointments; this is the 
most terrible trial the human heart is capa- 
ble of enduring, compared to which physi- 
cal torture In its worst shape would appear 
trifling. And yet at times we inflict it on 
each other. But I think Heaven will hold 
the murderer, who strikes down his victim 
in a fit of rage, as innocent beside the man 
or woman who, having gained supremacy 


over another heart, kills it by inches with 
slow drawn-out suspense. The nature of 
the poisoner, who deals out death by infin- 
itesimal grains of powder, is angelic by 
comparison. 

Irene’s deepest feelings are not here con- 
cerned, but she is torturing herself cruelly 
by standing at the drawing-room door. She 
is in the condition of the criminal cun- 
demned by martial law, who, his last mo- 
ment having arrived, awaits with bandaged 
eyes and almost pulseless heart the volley 
that is to put him out of his misery. At 
last she is roused by the sound of Isabella 
sniffing behind her handkerchief. 

*“O my dear Mrs. Mordaunt! I really 
feel quite frightened. Do you think it is 
possible anything can have happened? I 
don’t want to alarm you, of course; but 
still—and Philip not having come home, 
you see—’”’ 

She can stand it no longer, then, but 
with an effort dashes open the door and 
walks out blindly into the passage. The 
way is barricaded by Phoebe, who has evi- 
dently been set to keep guard, and whose 
eyes, red with crying, and wild with fear, 
are wandering incessantly from the hall to 
the drawing-room, and the drawing-room 
to the hall. 

**O my dear lady!’ she exclaims, as soon 
as she catches sight of her mistress. “ Pray 
go back again; they don’t want you there 
just now.” 

“Where? What do you mean? Tell 
me at once!’ says Irene, in a tone of au- 
thority. 

“O, it’s nothing, my dear lady; indeed, 
it’s nothing; but they’re busy, and they say 
you must keep in the drawing-room. And 
O! what amI to do?” continues the girl, 
despairingly, as her mistress advances on 
her without the slightest hesitation. 

“It is the colonel! I know it. It’s no 
use your denying it. Where have they 
taken him 

*“O, I’m not sure, ma’am—into the 
morning-room, I think; but do stop and see 
Mrs. Quekett first.” 

**Mrs. Quekett!”’ in a voice of the su- 
premestcontempt. ‘* Let me pass, Phoebe; 
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do not attempt to stop me. I should have 
been told of this at once.” 

She hurries on—half fainting with fear, 
but so majestically grand in her right to 
know the worst, that the servants that line 
the hall make no effort to bar her progress, 
but draw back, awestruck, and look after 
her with their aprons to their eyes. 

The morning-room seems full of people, 
and the first who make way for her upon 
the threshold are the whipper-in and her 
own coachman. About the table are 
gathered Sir John Coote and several gen- 
tlemen in hunting costume, with Mrs, 
Quekett and a couple of medical men whom 
Irene has never seen before. They are all 
bending forward, but as the crowd divides 
to let her pass they turn and start. 

“Not here—not here—my dear lady,” 
exclaims one of the strangers, as he at- 
tempts to intercept her view. ‘‘ Now let 
me entreat you—” 

But she pushes past him, and walks up 
to the table. 

There lies her husband, dressed as when 
she parted with him on that morning, but 
dead—unmistakably dead ! 

She guessed it from the first—she knew 
what was awaiting her when she left the 
drawing-room: she had no hope when she 
entered this room; yet now that all sus- 
pense is over, that she cannot fail to see 
her suspicions were correct, something will 
flicker up again before it is laid to rest for- 
ever, and cause her trembling pe to form 
the words: 

“Are—are you quite sure ?”’ 

** Quite sure, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, I 
regret to say. But, indeed, you ought not 
to be here. Let me conduct you back to 
your own room.” 

She shakes him off impatiently (it is Sir 
John Coote who has been speaking to her), 
and turnsgain to the doctor. 

“ How did it happen ?” 

“Tam told*I believe—’ he stammers, 
“Sir John was good enough to inform me 
it was on.the occasion of the colonel taking 
the brook down at Chappell’s meadows 
—but all these sad details, my dear madam, 
would be better kept from you until—”’ 

“Take him up to my rvom,’’ she says, 
next, in a tone which sounds more like 
weariness than anything else. 

“Carry the—I think we had best leave it 
where it is, Mrs. Marianst," remonstrates 
Sir John. 
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“* My servants are here. Ido not wish 
to trouble any one else,’ she answers, 
quietly. 

** But of course, if you wish it—” 

do wish it. I wish him to be carried 
up stairs and laid upon our—our—bed,”’ 
she says, with a slight catching in her 
voice. 

Then half a dozen pairs of arms are ten- 
derly placed beneath the dead body, and it 
is taken up stairs and laid where she de- 
sired it to be. 

When the task is completed, the bearers 
stand about the bed, not knowing what to 
do or say next. 

“Please leave me,” says Irene, after’a 
pause. ‘I must be alone.” 

“Bat is there nothing I can do for you, 
my dear child?” asks Sir John Coote, los- 
ing sight for a moment of deference in pity. 

‘Yes; please come back to-morrow and 
tell me all about it. And perhaps this 
gentleman,” indicating one of the doctors, 
“will stay here to-night, in case —in 
case—”’ 

“My dear lady, there is no hope here.”’ 

“T know—I know. It is because there 
is no hope that I must be alone. Good- 
night.’’ 

She waves them to the door as she speaks, 
and they file out one after another, and 
leave her with her dead. ; 

All this fime Mrs. Quekett has not ven- 
tured to speak to her mistress, or intrude 
herself upon her notice inany way. She is 
awed by the sudden calamity that has fall- 
en on them, and perhaps—who knows ?— 

conscience-smitten for the mischief 

ich she brought about, and will never 
now have the opportunity of repairing. 
Ah! could we but foresee events as they 
will happen, how far more carefully should 
we pick our way along the rocky path of 
life. Iam not one who considers the cur- 
tain drawn between us and futurity as a 
special proof of providential care. I would 
count it rather as one of the losses brought 
upon us by the fall of Adam, which ren- 
dered most uf the faculties with which the 
Almighty gifted his first creatures too gross 
and carnal to exert their original preroga- 
tives. There wasa second Adam, of whom 
the first was a prefiguration, who brought 
a perfect body into the world, the capabili- 
ties of which we have no reason to believe 
we should not also had enjoyed had ours, 
like his, remained as sinless as they were 
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created. Many people, from sheer coward- 
i¢e, shrink from hearing what is in store 
for them, and excuse themselves upon the 
plea that they have no right to know what 
the Creator has mercifully hid. They 
might just as well argue they had no right 
to use a microscope to aid their sinbound 
eyes to discover that which the first man 
would probably have seen without any ar- 
tificial help. But our deeds for the most 
part will not bear the light, and therein 
lies our dread of an unknown future. We 
fear to trace the advance of the Nemesis 
we fee] the past deserves, 

Mrs. Quekett does not address Irene— 
their eyes even do not meet in the presence 
of the dead man whose life has been so 
much mixed up with both of theirs, and 
yet the housekeeper intuitively feels that 
her mistress knows or guesses the part she 
has taken in her late misery, and is too 
politic to invite notice which in the first 
bitterness of Irene’s trouble might be most 
unpleasantly accorded. Besides, Mrs. 


. Quekett believes that the game is in her 
own hands, and that she can afford to wait. 
So Irene remains unmolested by the house- 
keeper’s sympathy or advice, and a loud 


burst of hysterics as soon as Isabella is put 
in possession of the truth is the only dis- 
turbance that reaches her privacy during 
the hour that she remains by herself, try- 
ing to realize the fact that she is once 
more left alone. As the friends who bore 
his body up the stairs walk gently down 
again, as though the sound of their foot- 
steps could arouse the unconscious figure 
they have left behind them, she turns ae 
key in the door, and advancing to the 
side, falls upon her knees and takes the 
cold hand in her own. 

“ Philip?’ she whispers, softly, Philip!” 

But the dead face remains as it was laid, 
stiff and quiescent on the pillow, and the 
dead eyelids neither quiver nor unfold 
themselves. They are alone, now, husband 
and wife, who have been so close and so 
familiar, and yet he does not answer her. 
The utter absence uf response or recogni- 
tion, although she knows that he is dead, 
seems to make her realize for the first time 
that he is gune. 

‘“*Philip,’’ she repeats, half fearfully, ‘it 
is I—It is Irene.” 

“© my God?’ she cries, suddenly, to 
herself; ‘‘ how full of life and hope he was 
thie morning!” 

3A 
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That recollection—the vision of her hus 
band as she saw him last, his beaming 
face, his cheerful voice, his promise to be 
back with her by seven, all crowd upon her 
heart and make it natural again. 

She begins to weep. First it is only a 
tear, which she drives back with the worm 
out platitude that he is happy, and so she 
must not grieve; then her lip quivers, and 
she holds it fast between her teeth and 
tries to think of paradise, and that it is she 
alone who will have to suffer; but here 
steps in the remembrance of how he used 
to sympathize in all her troubles, and pity 
for herself brings down the tears like 
rain, 

““O my poor love! I shall never hear 
you speak again. I shall never see your 
eyes light up when I appear. Itis allover. 
It is all gone forever; and we had so much 
to make up to one another?’ 

At this she cries for everything—for her 
husband—for herself—for their separation 
and her future; and in half an hour rises __ 
from her knees, wearied with weeping, but 
with a breast already easier from indul- 
gence. But she does not hang about,the . 
corpse again. Irene’s notions with respect 
to the change which we call death preclude 
her clinging with anything like superstition . 
to the cast-off clothing of a liberated spirit. 
She knows it is not ker husband thatis 
there, nor ever has been; and she will ery 
as much to-morrow at the sight of the last 
suit he wore as she has done over his re- 
mains, and for the same reason, because it. 
reminds her of what was, and still. és, 
though not for her. All her sorrow lies in | 
the fact that the communication which she 
loved is for a while concluded, is 

When her grief is somewhat abated, she 
rings the bell for Phoebe, The girl an- 
swers it, timidly, and on being bidden to 
enter, stands shivering just within the . 
threshold of the room, with eyes well 
averted from the bed. 

“Phebe,” says her mistress, weariedly, 
“T want you to tell me—to advise me— 
what ought I to do about this?” 

“O bless you, ma’am, I don’t even like 
to think! Hadun’t we better send for Mrs. 
Quekett 

‘Certainly not, Pheebe! Don’t mention . 
Mrs. Quekett’s name to me again. This is 
not her business, and I have no intention 
of permitting her to enter the room.” - 

“She seems to expect as she’s to have 
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the ordering of everything,” says Phebe, 
as she blinks away a tear. 

“*She is mistaken, then,’ replies Irene. 
The allusion to Mrs. Quekett has strength- 
ened her. She has no inclination to cry 
now. Her eyes sparkle and her breast 
heaves. 

“Ts that gentleman—the doctor—here 
still ?” she inquires. 

“Yes ma’am. Mr. Fellows, his name is. 
We've put him in the blue-room.” 

“Ask him to come here.” 

The young man—a surgeon from a neigh- 
boring village—soon makes his appearance, 
and to his hands Irene confides the charge 
of everything connected with the last offices 
to be performed for her husband, which 
Mr. Fellows, being much impressed with 
her beauty and ber grief, undertakes with- 
out any hesitation, and promises to act for 
her until the arrival of Oliver Ralston shall 
set him at liberty again. Upon which she 
rises and bows to him, and, without an- 
other glance towards that which bears so 
small resemblance to the gallant fine old 
man who proiised but last night to grow 
young again for her sak, leaves the room 
atid creeps away to the side of Tommy’s 
cot, and remains there till the morning 
rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
and wondering why God should have espe- 
cially selected herself to suffer such repeat- 
ed separations. 

“ First my dear father, and then mother, 
and now Philip! They all weary of me— 
they will not wait until I can accompany 
them. They are too anxious to get free. 
O Tommy, my darling, stay with me! Do 
not you go, too. And yet Heaven only 
knows how long I shall be permitted to 
keep you, either.” 

She makes herself miserable with such 
thonghts until the day breaks. How strange 
to see it dawn, and remember with a start 
that for him time is no more! She rises 
chilled and stiff from her position with the 
daylight, and performs the duties of dress- 
ing mechanically; yet she will not quit the 
nursery, but sits there hour after hour 
with her hands crossed upon her lap, lis- 
tening to Tommy’s broken phraseology, or 
issuing necessary orders in a languid care- 
less voice from which all hope seems to 
have evaporated. In the course of the 
afternoon Sir John Coote asks to see her, 
and she bears for certain what rumor from 
the servants’ hall has already asserted. 
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“Always a determined fellow with dogs 
and horses, poor dear Mordaunt,”’ says her 
visitor, in the course of explanation. “I 
have heard that his intimate friends might 
twist him round their little fingers, but 


that’s neither here nor there; he would 


never let an animal get the better of him. 
Well, that d—d brute of his—excuse my 
vehemence, Mrs. Mordaunt, but I can’t 
speak of it with anything like calmness— 
was in a temper from the first of the morn- 
ing. Mordaunt had a deuce of a trouble 
to keep him straight at all, and after two 
or three hard fights between them, the an- 
imal’s blood was fairly up, and he began to 
show vice. It happened at the wide jump 
by Chappell's farm in Stotway. The brook 
is very much swollen, and we mostly went 
round. ‘I'll take it out of my brute,’ says 
poor Mordaunt, and put him at it like 
blazes. The animal refused the water 
twice, then took it with a rush—fel! short 
of the opposite bank, rolled over, and there 
was anendof it. And I wish to God, my 
dear child, I had to tell the story to any 
one but you.” 

“Did he speak? Who saw him first?’ 
she asks, with white trembling lips. 

““Not a word; it must have been the 
work of a second—dislovation of the spinal 
vertebre, you know. I was next behind 
him, and off my horse in a moment, but it 
was nv use. Isawthatdirectly. We shall 
never have such a master of the hounds 
again, Mrs. Mordaunt. It’s the saddest 
thing that’s ever happened to me since I 
rode to my first meet.” 

“Thank you for telling me. I would 
rather know all. And you are sure he did 
not suffer?’ 

“Quite sure. You should ask Fellows, 
he belongs to Stotway, and was on the spot 
in five minutes; but it might as well have 
been an hour for all the good he could do, 
And then we carried him to a farmhouse 
close by, and I sent on Colville to break 
the news to you; but the fool couldn’t go 
through with it, and slunk home half way, 
leaving us quite in the dark as to his pro- 
ceedings; else you may be sure we would 
never have startled youin the manner we 
did by bringing the poor fellow straight 
home without any previous warning.” 

“Never mind; it was just as well, per- 
haps; nothing ceuld have softened it,” 
she says, quietly. 

“You bear it like alike a—like a 
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Trojan!” exclaims Sir John, unable to find 
any term more suited to the occasion by 
which to express his admiration. 

“TI am obliged to bear it,’ replies Irene; 
“but it was very sudden, and I don’t think 
Ican talk any more about it to-day, please.”’ 
Upon which her visitor takes the hint, and 
leaves her to herself. 

The next day brings Oliver Ralston, full 
of concern and interest for Irene, as usual, 
and also not a little grieved at the loss they 
have mutually sustained. 

** He was always so good to me,”’ he says, 
as soon as the first ice is broken, and Irene 
has in part confided to him the last inter- 
view she had with her husband, “ particu- 
larly when that old brute Quekett was out 
of the way.” 

* Oliver, promise me that I shall never 
see that woman to speak to again. I feel 
as though it would be impossible to me—as 
though I could not trust myself to hear her 
whining over my husband’s death, or offer- 
ing me her hypocritical condolences, with- 
out saying exactly what I think and know 
of her.” 

‘* My dear Irene, why ask me? Surely it 
will be in your own power to decide what 
is to become of the whole establishment, 
and Mother Quekett into the bargain.” 

**T don’t know that, Oliver,’’ she says, 
“with a slight shiver. ‘I know nothing for 
certain; but I suppose it will be in my 
power to settle where I shall live, and I 
feel that that woman and myself can never 
continue under the same roof.” 

** Where should you live but here? You 
would not abandon the poor old Court? 
But perhaps you would find it lonely all by 
yourself.” 

“Don’t let us talk of it until we hear 
what arrangements Philip may have made 
for me, Oliver. I shall be content to abide 
by his decision. . But he told me, the night 
before he died, that he had lately altered 
his will.” 

“Not in old Quekett’s favor, I trust. 
Irene, do you think we shall find out the 
truth about that woman now? Will the 
secret concerning her (for I am sure thero 
is one) be brought to light with my uncle’s 
will ?” 

‘“*T have never seen it, Oliver; you must 
notask me. For my own part, the only 
feeling I have upon the subject is, that I 
may be rid of the sight of her. She has 
done her best to poison the happiness of 
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my married life, and turn my dear noble 
husband’s heart against me; and, if I live 
to be a hundred, I could never forgive her 
for it. It was sheer malice, and God knows 
what I have done to provoke it!’ 

“You came between her and her hope 
of inheriting my uncle’s money; that is all 
the explanation I can offer you, Irene. It 
makes me very uneasy to hear you say the 
will has been altered. Whatshould Uncle 
Philip bave altered it for?’ 

** Because, after what he heard, he nat- 
urally believed me to be unworthy of kav- 
ing the charge of so much property.” 

“But without ascertaining if his suspi- 
cions were correct? I cannot believe it of 
him. Irene, if he has permitted this old 
woman to inveigle you out of your legal 
rights under false pretences, I shall begin 
to hate his memory.”’ 

He is startled by her burst of distress. 

‘Hate his memory! O Oliver, for shame! 
Tlow dare you say so before me? My poor 
kind Philip—my dear génerous husband, 
who would have laid down his life for my 
sake; if he was misled in this matter, it 
was through his great love for me; and I 
was wrong in not seeking an explanation 
with him sooner. If—if—things do not 
turn out exactly as the world may have ex- 
pected of him, I, for one, will not hear the 
slightest imputation of blame cast on his 
memory. My darling Philip (weeping), 
would God had spared him one short 
month more to me, that I might have tried, 
in some measure, to atone for the suffering 
his suspicions caused him!’ 

“Irene, you are an angel,’’ says Oliver, 
impulsively; “*but I can’t say I see this 
thing in the same light as youdo. How- 
ever, speculation is useless. We shall 
know everything soon. Meanwhile, I sup- 
pose it wouldn’t be considered decent to 
kick old Quekett out of doors before the 
funeral has taken place.’”’ 

**You must do nothing, but be good and 
quiet, and save me all the trouble you can, . 
Oliver, for the next few days; and af 
that, when it is all over, we will consult 
together as to the best course to pursue,” 

He sees her every day after this, but not 
for long at a time; for, strange and unnat- 
ural as it may appear to the romantic 
reader that any woman who loves a man as 
completely as lreue loves Muiraven should 
feel almost inclined to despair at the death . 
of a prosy old husband like Colonel Mor-.. 
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daunt, the young widow is, for a time, 
really overwhelmed with grief. Most of us 
know, either from experience or observa- 
tion, what it is to wake ‘up after many days 
and nights of fever, to the joys of conva- 
lesecence—to feel that the burning pain, the 
restlessness, the unquiet dreams, the utter 
inability to take any interest in life, have 
passed away, and that instead, we can 
sleep, and taste, and understand, breathe 
God’s fresh air, drink in his sunshine, and 
recognize our friends. How grateful—how 
good we feel! With what a consciousness 
of relief we remember the past horrors; 
and should we relapse and dream of them 
again, how thankfully we wake to find our 
hand clasped by some kind sympathizing 
nurse, who moistens our parched lips, and 
smooths our tumbled pillow, and bids us 
have no fear, since we are watched and 
tended even when unconscious. 

Love for Muiraven was to Irene a fever 
of the brain. It was so deep and burning 
that the disappointment of its loss:pervaded 
her whole being, and almost worked its 
own cure by robbing her of interest in 
everything that had preceded it. When 
she commenced life anew with Colonel 
Mordaunt she was in the convalescent 
stage. She was too weak as yet to care to 
take any trouble for her own benefit or 
pleasure; but he took it for her. It was 
from his hand she first became aware that 
she could still derive enjoyment from the 
blessings which Heaven provides equally 
for its children; his protection and tender- 
ness sheltered all her married life; and if 
her love is Muiraven’s, her gratitude is 
alone due to her husband. The first feel- 
ing makes her shudder even to look back 
upon—so fraught is it with pain, and heart- 
burning, and misery; but the second (save 
for the last sad episode, which Irene at- 
tributes more to her own fault than his) 
provokes no thoughts but such as are as- 

‘ sociated with peace. Because we have 

racked with anguish and delirious 

with pain, are we to turn against the kind 

' band that is stretched forth to tend and 
succor us ? 

There is no greater mistake in the world 
than to suppose that a man or woman can 
only love once, though, luckily, the foolish 
supposition is chiefly confined to establish- 
ments for young ladies and three-legged 
stools. We may never love again so ardently 
as we did at first (though that possibility is 
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an open question); but we may love, and 
love worthily, half a dozen times, if Heav- 
en is good enough to give us the opportu- 
nity; and there are some natures that mast’ 
love, and will go on loving to the end of 
the chapter. They resemble those plants: 
that only require the topmost shoots to be 
taken off to make them sprout out again at 
the bottom. And Irene has never resisted 
the promptings of youth and nature to 
make the most of the happiness the world 
afforded her. She has not, like some peo- 
ple, sat down in the dark with her lacer- 
ated love in her lap, and dared her grief 
to die by tearing open its wounds as quickly 
as they closed. On the contrary, her first 
wild burst of sorrow over, she placed it far 
behind her, and went out gladly to meet 
returning sunshine, and thanked God that 
she retained the power to appreciate it. If 
she has net enjoyed any vehement trans- 
ports of delight, therefore, during her com- 
munion with Philip Mordaunt, she has ac- 
knowledged that his affection mitigated 
her regret; her heart has expanded be- 
neath the influence of his devotion; she 
has known peace, and quiet, and content- 
ment; and she misses it all terribly now 
that itis gone. She feels that she is once 
more thrown on the world as she was by 
her mother’s death—unloved, unguarded 
and alone—and her sorrow is as genuine- 
and honest as was her affection. 

Colonel Mordaunt was lucky enough not 
to possess many relations, but two or three 
needy cousins, hitherto unheard of, crop 
up during the next few days, in hopes of 
finding their names mentioned in the will, 
and the lawyer, all bustle and importance, 
with the precious document stowed away 
in his deed-box, comes down the day be- 
fore the funeral and disgusts Oliver Ral- 
ston with his loquacity and pertinacious 
attempts at confidence. 

“You know nothing of this, sir,” he 
says, slapping the roll of parchment which 
he carries in his hand. ‘ You were not in 
your late uncle’s—yes—yes—of course, 
uncle’s—secrets? Well, then, I flatter my- 
self, sir, 1 have a surprise for you. If I’m 
not mistaken, Mr. Ralston, I have a little 
surprise here for every one connected with 
my late client.” 

“If you have, I have no desire to antici- 
pate it, Mr. Selwyn. I don’t like surprises 
at any time, and I consider them particu- 
larly out of place at a period like this.” 
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“Ah—good, generous—of course—an ad- 
wirable sentiment, sir; byt these things 
are notin our hands, Had you any reason 
to suppose, now, that your late lamented— 
-er—er—uncle designed to alter his testa- 
mentary bequests in favor of—”’ 

“Mr. Selwyn,” exclaims the young man, 
abruptly, “I have already told you that I 
can wait till to-morrow to learn my uncle’s 
last wishes, and I consider your attempt to 
provoke my curiosity a most irregular pro- 
ceeding. You were of necessity in Colonel 
Mordaunt's confidence; be good enough to 
respect it unti] the proper moment arrives 
for its disclosure.” 

““O, very good—very good! just as it 
should be, of course,” replies the ruffled 
lawyer, ‘‘only public surprises are apt to 
be attended with ineonvenience, and I 
thought, perhaps, that a little prepara- 
tion—”’ 

But here Mr. Selwyn indignantly breaks 
off, leaving Oilver in a most uncomfortable 
state of mind, and dreading above all 
things the moment when the will shall be 
read and these mysterious innuendoes 
brought to light. 

He is very anxious that Irene shall not 
be present at the reading, but she is reso- 
lute to appear in her proper place, as the 
mistress.of Fen Court. 

“Tf I consulted my own inclinations, 
Oliver, I should remain up stairs; but that 
woman will be present, and I am deter- 
mined she shall see that I can bear the 
fate which she has brought upon me with- 
out wincing. It would be such a triumph 
for her to think that the mere anticipation 
had made me too ill to appear.” 

“Why will you talk in this way, Irene? 
Why prognosticate misfortune which I 
cannot believe in ?”’ 

“Wait and see, Oliver,” is all she says 
in reply. 

It is a bright cold day when they carry 
Colonel Mordaunt to bis grave in the quiet 
ehurehyard of Priestley. Irene is anxious 
to attend the funeral, but her wish is over- 
ruled by Oliver, who foresees that if she 
does so, his aunt Isabella, and probably 
Mrs. Quekett, will follow her example, and 
make a scene during the ceremony. He 
could trust Irene, but he cannot trust the 
others; and, like most young men, he has 
a righteous horror of a scene. So he per- 
suades the young widow to remain at home, 
and is himself chief mourner. It is nota 


‘upon her countenance. 
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grand funeral, but it is a very imposing 
one, followed by almost all the members of 
the hunt, with Sir John Coote at their 
head; and it gratifies Irene to see how 
much her husband was held in considera- 
tion by those who knew him most inti- 
mately. At last-itis over. Oliver is back 
again; the visitors, with the exception of 
Sir John, liave dispersed, and the family 
are left to themselves. 

Three o’clock has been fixed for the 
reading of the will, and, as the hour 
strikes, Irene, dressed in her deep mourn- 
ing, with Tommy clinging to her hand, 
comes down stairs for the first time since 
her bereavement, and, walking into the 
dining-room on Oliver Ralston’s arm, takes 
the chair which he wheels forward for her, 
and seats herself in the centre of the cir- 
cle. She bows to the company generally 
as she enters, but she looks at no one but 
the lawyer, though she is conscious, with- 
out seeing it, that Mrs. Quekett is sitting 
nearly opposite to her, with her elbow 
resting easily upon the table, and a satisfied 
malignant smile of ceming triumph fixed 
Mr. Selwyn hums 
and ha’s as he unfolds the parchment. 

Why do lawyers always “hum” and 
“ha” before they read a will? Are they 
nervous by nature (they ought not to be), 
or is the peculiarity alluded to supposed to 
add dignity to their position, or importance 
to their charge? It is a fact they always 
do so. 

Mr. Selwyn, being no exception to the 
rulé, clears his throat until he makes him- 
self’ Brite hoarse, and is obliged to ask for 
a glass of water. Then he gives two or 
three final coughs as a wind-up, and pro- 
ceeds to make the following statement: 

“Life is very uncertain,” commences 
Mr. Selwyn, as he smooths out the creases 
in the parchment, ‘‘in fact, there is noth- 
ing certain in life. We are used to great 
changes in our profession, and great gur- 
prises—very great surprises !—indeed, we 
ure never surprised at anything we may 
hear or see—”’ 

“ Has this anything to do with the will ?” 
says Irene, with an imploring glance at 
Oliver, who immediately addresses the 
lawyer: 

“We are exceedingly obliged for your 
sentiments, Mr. Selwyn, but Mrs, Mor- 
daunt would prefer your proceeding to 
business. You must remember this is the 


first time she has ventured down stairs.” 

“ Ah! of course; I have to beg your par- 
don, madam—and yet, under the circum- 
stances, perhaps—Well, well, then” (with 
amore cheerful air)—‘‘to business. Not 
but what my remarks were made witha 
view in thatdirection. .I have adocument 
here, the contents of which I think are un- 


known to most present. It will in fact, I. 


fear” (with a glance at Irene over his spec- 
tacles) ‘* prove to be one of those surprises 
to which I alluded on first taking my place 
among you—”’ 

_ “It will not prove, perhaps, se great a 
surprise as you anticipate,” says Irene, ina 
clear cold voice that makes Mrs. Quekett 
start. ‘‘At any rate, we are assembled to 
hear it.” 

“ As you will, madaim—as you will,” re- 
turns Mr. Selwyn, somewhat nettled. “I 


only wished to spare you an unpleasant 
shock.’’ 
** Ashock for Mrs. Mordaunt! What can 
he mean ?” exclaims Sir John Coote,quickly. 
The housekeeper smiles furtively, and 
smooths the crape upon her dress-sleeve. 
“Sir John, I must entreat you to be quiet 


and let Mr. Selwyn proceed,” says lrene. 
‘* Whatever may be in store for me, be as- 
sured that I am quite able to bear it.’’ 

Sir John exchanges glances of astonish- 

ment with Oliver. 
” * You are to goon,” says the latter rough- 
ly to the lawyer. On which the reading of 
the willis commenced and finished without 
further interruption. 

It is very brief and very explicit. It gom- 
mences with a bequest of five thogsand 
pounds to his sister Isabella Mordaunt, and 
goes on to leave all the remainder of his 
property, funded and personal—his house 
and lands, and plate and furniture—to his 
illegitimate son Oliver, generally known as 
Oliver Ralston, on condition of his taking 
the name of Mordaunt. Of Irene, from 
beginning to end, not a syllable is men- 
tioned. 


eHow do they receive it? 


. As the words, one after another, dropped 
matkedly from the lawyer’s lips, the house- 
keeper may be observed to turn uneasily 
upon her seat—she is evidently disappoint- 
ed; the cousins look miserable; Sir John 
Coote grows crimson in the face, and half 
risesfrom hischair. To Irene’s pale cheeks 
there mounts a flush of pride, and she draws 
her adopted child, almost defiantly, closer 
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to her side; and Isabella, as her name is 
mentioned, weeps loud and openly. But 
Oliver Ralston demands a paragraph to 
himeelf. 

As the truth breaks in upon his mind, 
that Irene has been defrauded of her rights, 
his teeth set and his hand clenches itself 
furtively upon the arm of hischair. But 
as the fatal termination of the will reveals 
who he is, and the reason why he inherits 
to her detriment, he looks up quickly, the 
blood forsakes his face, and he rises trem- 
blingly to his feet. 

“ a liel’’ he says, striking his hand 
upon the table. 

“ Oliver—Oliver, for God’s sake, forbear! 
Thiuk what you are saying!’ cries Irene, 
as she catches hold of his arm. 

“Let me go, Irene! I repeatit,’’ he says 
furiously, ‘‘ 1 am not hisson. It’s some in- 
fernal lie hatched up by that old harridan 
for my destruction. Yes,’ he continues, 
addressing Mrs. Quekett, who has risen, as 
though to answer him, ‘I don’t care what 
you say, nor what you think. You have 
made the misery of this house for years past. 
You have held the secrets of my uncle and 
my uncle’s father over their heads until 
they hardly dared to act without your assis- 
tance. But your reign is over. Your last’ 
victim is in his grave; and you shall not 
continue your work of infamy in my 
behalf.”’ 

** But, my dear sir, what has this good 
lady to do with my late client’s bequests ?’’ 
interrupts the lawyer, soothingly. 

‘*Command yourself, Ralston,” urges Sir 
Jobn. 

* Command myself! Stand quietly by to 
see this poor girl robbed of her rights, and 
my own life branded with a stigma, for 
which no wealth can atone! Iam not his 
son, I tell you—I am his nephew, the child 
of his sister Mary—’”’ 

‘His sister’s child died before she did, 
young man. You are the child of my 
daughter, Mary Quekett; and if the sha me 
of hearing it kills you, it’s no more than it 
did to my poor girl.’’ 

lt is the housekeeper that speaks to him. 

wont believe he mutters, as he 
staggers backwards. But he does believe 
it, for all his bravado. 

“ You can do as you please about that,’” 
continues Mrs. Quekett; “but I ean take 
my Bible oath that it’sthe truth. Avd for 
what should the colonel go to leave you ali 
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his property, if it wasn’t? He was mistak- 
en enough mm those that he thought worthy, 
and though he might have found better than 
yourself, may be, to step into his shoes—’”’ 

“ Silence, woman!’’ exclaims Oliver, in a 
voice of thunder. “If this most iniquitous 
will is allowed to stand, J am master in this 
house now—and ‘I order you to leave the 
room.” 

“* You order me to leave the room! me 
who is your nearest of kin—your own moth- 
er’s mother,”’ she says, breathless, in her 
surprise. 

“Don’t mention the fact—don’t remind 
me of it, lest I should do youaninjury. If 
you were twenty times my mother’s mother, 
I should have no compassion for you. 
Leave the room, I say, and rid us of a pres- 
ence we detest.” 

“But, my dear sir—’” interposes the law- 
yer, unwisely. 

“Who are youto dictate to me?” ex- 
claims Oliver, turning round on him; “‘ you 
have come to the end of your infernal parch- 
ment, I suppose, and your business here is 
completed. If you have read it aright, this 
house is mine, and I shall issue what orders 
in it I think fit. I command that woman 
to leave this room, and at once, or I shall 
put her out of it.” 

“O, you needn’t be afraid that I shall 
stay to be laid violent hands on by you, 
young man, though you are my grandson,” 
replies Mrs. Quekett, tossing herhead. “I 
have my own income, thank Heaven, and 
no need to be beholden to you or any one. 
I think the old gentleman might have done 
better than choose you for his successor; 
but as it is, he did it for my sake more than 
your own, and as a recompense for what 
I’ve suffered at his hands, though there’s 
few recompenses would make upforit. He 
led away my poor daughter before she came 
to her sixteenth year, and has had to pay 
pretty sharp for itever since, for I don’t be- 
lieve he’s had a quiet home since he passed 
you off on the world as his sister’s son ; and 
the many minds he’s been in about it since 
he married that young woman—” 

* Will you leave the room ?” cries Oliver 
again; and this time Mrs, Quekett thinks 
it more politic to acquiesce. 

“Well, as there’s nothing more to stay 
for, I don’t see why I shouldn’t; but it’s 
not the last you'll hear of me, young man, 
by a good bit.” And so saying, white with 
envy and malice, she sails away. 
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“Trene, I cannot bear it,” exclaims Oliver, 
as he sinks into a chair and covers his face 
“If it had been anything 


with his hands. 
but that—”’ 

“* My poor boy, I feel it so much for your 
sake. Sir John, is there anything more to 
do? any reason why we should not be left 
alone ?” 

“None whatever, my dear. Mr. Selwyn, 
Mrs. Mordaunt wishes the room cleared. 
Be good enough to retire with these gentle- 
men to the next.” vibe 

So the company, much disappointed at 
the issue of events, disappear, and Sir John 
Coote goes with them, and no one is left 
with the heir of Fen Court but Irene, and 
Isabella, and the little child. 

Oliver remaius where he has thrown him- 
self—miserable, abashed and silent. 

“Oliver,” says Irene, presently, in her 
sweet sad voice, ‘“‘be comforted. He did 
you agreat injury, but he has tried to atone 
for it. Remember how kind and loving he 
always proved himself towards you, and 
forgive him for the want of courage that 
prevented his letting you know your real 
relationship from the first.’’ 

“‘ Forgive him! when he has robbed you 
of everything. When he has disgraced you 
in the eyes of the world by passing over 
your name in his will as though you were 
not worthy to be mentioned, instead of be- 
ing the most careful, attentive, affectionate 
wifeaman could have. Ie was not worthy 
of you. I never thought so little of him as 
I do now.” 

“O hush, Oliver! Pray husb! You 
cannot know how you are wounding me. 
Ido not pretend to be indifferent to the 
turn affairs have taken. Itisa great dis- 
appointment, and misfortune, and shame to 
me, but I feel that he is suffering for it now 
so much more than I am, that I forget my 
misery in the contemplation of his. And 
I cannot permit you to blame him before 
me. When Philip made that will he 
thought that he was doing right, and I am 
very thankful that, as I was not to have it, 
he should have left his property to you in- 
stead of to some public institution.” 

“Tam not thankful at all. I hate the 
very idea of supplanting you. I never will 
do it, Irene. I refuse to take advantage of 
my—iny—uncle’s imbecility, or to accept a 
trust which is rightfully yours, and which 
you have done nothing to forfeit. What! 
Do you think I will reign liere whilst you 
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are starving outinthe cold? [will cut my 
throat first.’ 

‘I shall not starve, Oliver; I have my 
own littleincome. Philip knew that I was 
previded for,’’ 

“ Pshaw!—a hundred a year. How can 
you live on that, who have been accustomed 
to every luxury? It is impossible.” 

*It is quite posible; and I mean to do 
it.” 

“My dear Mrs. Merdaunt,” here inter- 

rupts Isabella, for the first time—‘“ but 

. what—have I understood rightly—why does 

Oliver speak of your leaving the Court?” 

“Did you not listen to your brother’s 

replies Irene, quietly. “ He has left 
everything to—to his son—”’ 

_ “Hisson! O dear! And you know it, 

then. And I always told Philip it would 

be so much better totellatonce. But why 


to his son? Idon’t think I can have lis- 
tened properly—these things upset me so. 
You are not going away, my dear Mrs. 

Mordaunt?”’ 

“I must go away, Isabella. Dear Philip 
(you must not blame him, for he thought 
that he was committing an act of justice,) 


_ has. made Oliver his heir, therefore Fen 
Court is no longer mine. But I am not 
ambitious, and I shall do very well, and will 

_mot have any of my friends concern them- 
selves on my account.’’ 

“Tf you do not remain at Fen Court, 
neither do I,” interposes Oliver. 

* But where will you go?’ demands Isa- 
‘bella, excitedly; “‘and you have so little 

anoney.” 

Dear Isabella, don’t worry yourself 
about that. I have plenty of places to go 
to, and kind friends to look after me, and 

shall be very happy by-and-by,”’ says Irene 
with a sob, as she remembers how little 
Arath there is in what she says. 

- © But-we shall not see you,”’ replies Miss 
Mordaunt, as she rises and advances to the 

, side of her sister-in-law; “ and—and—O 

_-tvenel? she goes on, becoming natural in 

, er emotion, “don’t go away, don’t leave 

again. Youare the only creature I have 
ioved for years.” 

“My dear Isabella!’ says the young 

, widow, as the tears rise to her eyes at this 

tamexpected proof of affection, did 

_ younot let me know of it before? It would 

‘kaye made meso happy.”’ 

0, Lcouldn’t—I didn’t like—and then, 

, en know, you had Philip. But now—and 
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to think he could have wronged you sol 
O my dear girl, do take my money—it’s 
very little, but I dou’t want it. I have the 
legacy my father left me, and Oliver will 
let me stay on here. It would make me so 
much more comfortable to think you had 
it, and I couldn’t touch a halfpenny of it, 
whilst things remain as they are,’ 

* Bravo! Aunt Isabella!’ exclaims Oli- 
ver. ‘I didn’t think you were half such a 
brick. Live here? of course you shalll 
You must both live here, or I shall have the 
place shut up.” 

“What have I done that you should be 
so kind to me?” says Irene, as she bursts 
into tears of gratitude and surprise. But 
she has no intention of accepting either of 
their offers, nevertheless. 

“You do not understand my feelings on 
this subject,” she says to Oliver, a few 
hours later, when they are agaip discussing 
the advisability of herdeparture. ‘I have 
been suspected of the grossest crime of 
which a woman can be guilty; that of mar- 
rying an honest man under false pretences; 
and my husband’s feelings concerning it 
have been made public property; you can 
have no doubt that the curiosity which the 
provisions of his will excited has been al- 
ready satisfied by Mrs. Quekett’s version of 
the story.” 

“Can nothing be done to rectify the 
slander ?” 

“Nothing. Praydo not attempt it,’ she 
says, shrinking from the idea of such an 
explanation being necessary. ‘‘ I am con- 
scious of my own integrity. Let me live 
the scandal down—only it cannot be at Fen 
Court.” 

“Why not? Tad my uncle lived a few 
hours longer, this will would have been 
sitered.’’ 

‘Perhaps so; but I must abide by it as 
it stands—and I have too much pride, Oli- 
ver, to let the world think I would accept a 
position he didu’t think me worthy to maln- 
tain. It was a fatal mistake on his part, 
but it is God’s will, and I must suffer for 
it. I am quite determined to quit the 
Court.” 

“Then [shall quitit too. I will not live 
here in your stead. It would make me 
wretched.” 

“Oliver! you cannot mean it. You 
would never be so foolish. What will be- 
come of all this fine property without a 
master?” 


“J don’t care a hang what becomes of It. 
If you will stay and look after it with me, 
I will remain.”’. 

**That. would be impossible, Oliver, in 
any case. You forget what you are talking 
about.’”’ 

“Then stay here by yourself.” 

“Still more impossible. Pray do not tor- 
ture me by any mure entreaties. In plain 
words, Oliver, this child is supposed to be 
mine. He is not mine, but I have no inten- 
tion of parting with him, at all events at 
present. Therefure we must go away and 
hide our humiliated heads somewhere to- 
gether.”’ 

wish you had never seen the brat.” 

“ I don’t.’”’ 

“What! not after all he has brought 
upon you?” 

** It is not his fault.” 

* Poor little fellow. I ought to feel for 
him. O Irene! the bitterest part of it all 
is the knowledge that Ihave any of that 
woman’s blood runningin my veins. When 
I think of it Icould—I could—” clenching 
his fist. 

“ Hush! yes, it is a bitter pill to swallow. 
But think of the misery it must have been 
tohim. To have her threats of exposure 
constantly held overhishead. Pcor Philip! 
Had we been more confidential, how much 
unhappiness we might have saved each 
other. What do youintend todo about 
Mrs. Quekett ?”’ 

“Turn her out of the house!’ 

**O Oliver! however hard it may be, you 
should remember now that she is—your 
grandmother!’ 

But the words are hardly out of her 
mouth before Irene is frightened at the 
effect of them. 

“ My grandmother!’ he exclaims, rising 
suddenly to his feet. ‘‘ Itis that fact alone, 
Irene, that decides me. Had she not been 
my grandmother, I might have made allow- 
ances for her infamous conduct, But that 
she—who brought my mother into the world 
and professed to love her—should have sys- 
tematically tortured his life, and done all 
she could to set him against me, whom he 
had so fearfully wronged, completely steels 
my heart against her. Were she an ordi- 
nary servant, grasping, authoritative, and 
contentious, I might have made allowances 
for her age, and length of service, and fidel- 
ity; but now Ican make none. I am only 


anxious to rid myself of a presence I have 
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always hated and now most thoroughly 
despise. Mrs. Quekett goes to-morrow.” 

“* Have you told her so?” 

“Thave! Webhave just enjoyed a most 
stormy interview; but the old woman knows 
my mind, and thatI am resolute. To-mor- 
row sees her leave Fen Court, never to re- 
turn, except in my bitterest memory.” 

“* Try to forgive, Oliver.” 

Don’t ask me that yet, Irene. At pres- 
entI can neither forgive nor forget. The 
man who strangles his bastard in the birth 
is a kinder father than he who permits him 
to grow up to maturity in ignorance of his 
misfortune.”’ 

The next few days pass quietly enough. 
The housekeeper is gone, the Court is de- 
serted. Irene has received a letter from 
her aunt, Mrs. Cavendish, and announces 
her intention of taking Tommy to Syden- 
ham with her on a short visit. 

*“*And afterwards you will return here, 
dear Irene,’’ says Oliver; “ I can decide on 
nothing till I know your plans.” 

“*T will write to you on the subject,” is 
all her answer, and they are obliged to let 
her go, and trust to persuading her to take 
up her final abode with them more effec- 
tually by letter than by word of mouth. 

But when she has been at Sydenham for 
about a week, Irene writes to tell Oliver 
that he must abandon al! hope that she will 
ever return to Fen Court. She has fixed 
on her future residence, she affirms, but in- 
tends for the present to keep its locality a 
secret, even from her own relations, in or- 
der that he may have no excuse for attempt- 
ing to seek her out. It is along letter, full 
of explanation, but written so calmly and 
resolutely that Oliver feels there is nothing 
to be done but acquiesce in her decision. 
She begs him, however, so earnestly, for 
her sake and the sake of her dear dead hus- 
band, not to abandon the property confided 
to his charge, that he feels bound to follow 
her wishes and remain where he is, He 
makes several attempts, nevertheless, to 
trace her whereabouts, by letters to Mrs. 
Cavendish and Mr. Walmsley, the solicitor, 
but the lady appears as distressed at her 
niece leaving her in ignorance as he is, and 
the lawyer is deep and silent as the grave. 

And so for the nonce Oliver Ralston—or 
Mordaunt, as he must now be called—tries 
to make himself contented by wielding the 
sceptre at Fen Court and devising plans 
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with the sapient Isabella for circumventing 
the young widow’s resolution to remain un- 
discovered. But all in vain; three months 
pass, and they are still ignorant of her 
destination. 

It is close upon Christmas day, when one 
afternoon a card is brought in to Oliver on 
which is inscribed the name of Lord Muir- 
aven. Now, before Irene’s departure she 
had confided to him ull the details of the 
torn letter, and her last interview with her 
husband, so that he hopes Lord Muiraven 
may have seen her or come from her, and 
goes into meethim gladly. Two gentle- 
men await him in the library; one clad in 
deep mourning, whom he concludes to be 
Muiraven ; the other, a shorter, fairer, less 
handsome, but more cheerful looking man, 
whom we have met once before, but doubt- 
less quite forgotten; who was Muiraven’s 
chum at college, and is now Saville Moxon, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, and uwner of the 
jolliest set of chambers in the Temple. 

“Mr. Mordaunt, I believe,’’ says Muira- 
ven, rather stiffly ; “‘ the—the nephew of my 
late friend, Colonel Mordaunt.”’ 

“Tam Mr. Mordaunt; and I have often 


heard your name from my uncle’s wife. 
Wont you sit down ?”’ 

His cordial manner rather overcomes the 
other's hauteur. 

“Let me introduce my friend, Mr. Mox- 
on,”? Le commences, and then taking a 
chair, “ We shall not detain you long, Mr. 


Mordaunt. I was much surprised to Jearn 
that Mrs. Mordaunt is not living at the 
Court. I came here fully expecting to see 
her. 1am anxious to ascertain her address. 
Will you kindly give itme?” — 

“| wish I could, Lord Muiraven. I do 
not know it myself. I was in hopes you 
brought me news of her.’’ 

“ Brought you news! How strange! But 
why is she not here? Is there any mystery 
about it?” 

“No mystery—but much sadness. I am 
not a man to be envied, Lord Muiraven. I 
stand here, by my uncle’s wil] the owner 
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of Fen Court, to the wrong and detriment 
of one of the noblest and most worthy wo- 
men God ever made.” 

** You are right there,” exclaims Muira- 
ven, as he seizes the other’s hand. ‘But, 
pray tell me everything. My friend here is 
my second self. You may speak with im- 
punity before him. For God’s sake, put 
me out of suspense. Where is Irene and 
the child ?” 

“If I may speak openly, my lord, that 
unfortunate child has been the cause of all 
our misery!” 

** But—how—how ?” 

Then Oliver tells them how, in words 
that would be but repetition to write down 
again. He conceals nothing, hoping that 
Lord Muiraven may see the justice of fol- 
lowing up Irene and relieving her of so 
onerous a charge as the protection of his 
illegitimate child. But as he proceeds he 
can perceive no blush of shame upon Muir- 
aven’s face; on the contrary, although he 
grows pale with excitement, his eyes never 
once flinch before those of his informant. 
When the story is concluded, he turns round 
to Moxon, and addresses him. 

“Saville, we must leave this as quickly 
as possible. I must begin the search again 
in London. I'feel as though 1 could not 
let an hour pass over my head without do- 
wig something. Thanks, Mr. Mordaunt, 
for your candid explanation. You have 
done me the greatest service possible. If 
Irene is to be found, I will send you news 
of her.”’ 

** But, my lerd—excuse my curiosity—but 
will you be as candid as I have been, and 
let me know if the suspicions Irene holds 
with respect to her adopted child are cor- 
rect ?” 

“They are so, Mr. Mordaunt, an@ they 
are not. The time for concealinent is at an 
end. The boy whom you have known 
under the name of Tommy Brown is my 
lawful son—and the heir to my father’s 
earldom.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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INWARD EVIDENCE. 


BY EMMA J. THOMPSON. 


_ Friends, if rightly understood, 
Death is not a scourging foe, 
Bringing in its path no good, 
Naught save wretchedness and woe. 


Death comes not until the soul 
All its task on earth has done, 

Or has reached the highest goal 
Which by mortals can be won. 


*Tis the means employed by nature— 
Fixed by some unchanging law, 
Made by wisest legislature— 
From the case the soul to draw. 


Do you doubt the soul still lives, 
Though the body may decay ? 
Surely thought this promise gives, 
Else we’re dying every day! 
Every motion helps remove 
Portions ef our changing frame; 
Yet we can as surely prove 
Sense and thought remain the same. 
Norwich, Conn., Feb., 1874. 


So there is a spirit-life, 
For it’s where our spirits are: 
Whether in this world of strife, 
Or some region distant, far! 


Heaven is that state so rare, 
Where pure happiness is found ; 
Hell is where there’s want and care, 
Where foul sin and shame abound. 


What, then, is the “‘ Better Land”’ 
But a higher plane than this, 

Where our minds with truth expand, 
Gaining pure and nobler bliss? 


When unto a higher sphere 
Kindred spirits take their course, 

We commence a new career, 
Hidden powers find a source. ' 


As our hearts reach forth for them, 
Nearer grows truth’s shining light; 

And thus clieered, earth’s storm we stem, 
Viewing life and death aright. 


CAPTURED BY BUSHWHACKERS. 
And how Providence Delivered me. 


BY M. QUAD OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


I AM ready to admit that it is an uncom- 
fertable feeling to stand and look into the 
muzzle of a six-shooter, held by the hand 
of a bushwhacker or highwayman, but 
there is a feeling still more uncomfortable 
—that of standing on a barrel, a noose 
around your neck, and expecting to have 
your support kicked from under you. It is 
asensation which one will never forget. 
You see I have encountered both six- 
shooter and bushwhackers, and have expe- 
rienced both sensations alluded to. 

In April, 1862, when the army of Gen- 
eral Banks was at Harrisonburg, in the 
valley, fighting Jackson’s forces one week, 
and running away from them the next, 1 
was serving with a brigade quartermaster, 
having been detailed from my regiment for 
that purpose. We had had considerable 
treuble about supplies for several days pre- 
vious to the incident which I shall relate, 


particularly in the matter of forage. To 
increase our short supply of hay for the 
cavalry horses, instructions had been is- 
sued to the quartermaster to forage on the 
neighboring country. The people about 
Harrisonburg, or nine-tenths of them, 
claimed to be Union in sentiment, and per- 
haps some of them were. Might had not 
yet come to be looked upon as.right by the 
government, as in after years, and so there 
were additional instructions for the quar- 
termasters to give certificates to such farm- 
ers as were willing, or as were obliged, to 
part with hay and corn, 

My brigade was encamped on the Stras- 
burg Road, about two miles from the town, 
and on the 23d I was ordered by the quar 
termaster to take command of a small 
squad of cavalry which was going out with 
three wagons after forage. At that time, 
Jackson had been driven into the Blue 
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Ridge, defeated and demoralized, it was 
thought, and it was not believed that a 
uniformed Confederate could be found 
within five miles of the town in any direc- 
tion. The cavalry had reconnoitered the 
country, without finding so much as a 
bushwhacker, and I had not the least 
thought of danger as we passed through 
the town and bore off to the left, to strike 
a section of the country not yet gone over. 
The cavalry were armed as usual, but the 
‘soldiers and teamsters looked upon the 
affair as an excursion, and refused to be- 
lieve that we should meet with anything 
worse than a “‘secesh”’ farmer’s sullen 
countenance. 

Riding along at an easy trot, the heavy 
wagons rattling and jolting along behind, 
we passed overa distance of about four 
miles, and then drew up at the promise of 
forage from a barn on the Jeft. Being in 
charge, and having orders to take nothing 
by force where a certificate would procure 
it, I rode down to the house to consult 
with the farmer. He met me at the gate, 
having caught sight of us, and suspecting 
what the wagons meant, and he at once 


informed me that he could spare nothing. 


He did not care for a certificate, was as 
arrogant as a duke, and took no pains to 
conceal the fact that he was a firm advo- 
cate of the Confederate cause. So far as 
his sentiments went, I did not care a straw. 
He had as much right to be a Confederate 
as I had to be a Federal, and was undoubt- 
edly honest and sincere in his belief. But 
he had hay, and hay was what we were 
after. If he did not want a voucher, I 
would take his hay without leaving one. 

Riding back to the men, we threw down 
the bars, drove the teams into the yard, 
and threw open the barn doors to find that 
the farmer had at least four or five tons of 
good hay in the building. His stock could 
now pasture, and if we robbed him of 
every pound of the fodder, he would not 
feel it. The men went to work and loaded 
up two of the wagons, taking not more 
than a ton, and we then concluded to load 
the other wagon with corn. There were 
not five bushels on the farm, and we must 
go further up the road for it. 

While the wagons were driven to the 
road, a young man about seventeen years 
old, and somewhat deformed, came limping 
up to me, and wanted to know if we want- 
ed to buy some corn. On being answered 
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in the affirmative, he replied that his 
brother, who lived about two miles up the 
road, had several hundred bushels, and, 
being a Union man, would not object to 
parting with a load. There was something 
about the young man’s appearance which 
l did not like. His eyes refused to meet 
mine, he had a sneaking look, and I felta 
strong aversion tohim. However, as there 
was no good reason for my disgust, further 
than what I could see, 1 repressed the feel- 
ing, and told him that we would pay his 
brother a visit. This decision being ar- 
rived at, he limped away, and then we got 
the wagons into the road. 

Having secured the hay, it was as well to 
let the teamsters go back to the village as 
to wait for the other wagon to load. And 
as we had met with nothing to lead us to 
believe that there were any Confederate 
soldiers or bushwhackers in the neighbor- 
hood, I allowed three of the cavalrymen to 
go back with the wagon. The rest of us 
rode on up the road, thinking that the 
finding and loading of the corn would be a 
matter of no account. We jogged along at 
afair pace, the weather being splendid, 
and the road in good order, and at length 
arrived at the house described. There was 
a barn, a stack of hay, two corn cribs, and 
the dwelling was twenty or thirty rods be- 
yond. The country about was cut up with 
ravines, and was pretty well covered with 
timber a short distance back from the road. 

While the soldiers tore down the fence 
and drove in close to one ef the well-filled 
cribs, I rode on down to the house. Hitch- 
ing my horse at the gate, I rapped at the 
door, and in answer’ to my inquiries, a 
gentle spoken woman answered that her 
husband was at the barn. She seemed 
frightened or nervous, but I thought she 
apprehended personal violence, and went 
off toward the barn to seek the farmer. 

‘The teamster was on his saddle, the 
cavalrymen sat their horses, and I was 
within ten rods of them, when half adozen 
men, well armed, suddenly leaped out of 
one of the cribs and opened fire on the 
men. The two parties were not over three 
rods apart, and how man or horse escaped 
annihilation from the sudden volley is 
more than I can account for. The bush- 
whackers were between me and the sol- 
diers, and I halted as I sawthem. The 
smoke of their guns had not cleared away 
when I heard the shout of the teamster, 
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the bang of his wagon, and then the 
shouts of the cavalrymen. When 1 caught 


sight of them again, all were galloping - 


down the road. ButasI looked, the sol- 
diers halted, having recovered from their 
surprise, and in a moment more thcy 
opened fire with their carbines, sending in 
#0 much lead that the farmers ran behind 
the crib for shelter. 

No one had thus far paid me any atten- 
tion. Completely surprised, I stood there 
like a statue, watching the actions of both 
parties. However, when the cavalrymen 
opened fire, I began to see my situation, 
and my first thou:ht was to gain my horse. 
I had just turned to run, when some one 
leaped upon me, another one seized my 
legs, and ina moment I was struggling on 
the grass, with two bushwhackers holding 
me down. I could not get at my revolver, 
but I kicked and struck, and might, per- 
haps, have thrown them off, but for the 
sight of a bowie-knife before my eyes. 

“Now just give one more kick, and you 
will get this clear up to the handle!” said 
one of them, pressing the point of the knife 
to my breast until it drew blood. 

I ceased to struggle, and after a moment 
the man removed the knife, and ordered 
me to hold up my hands that he might tie 
them. They both rose up as he spoke, 
and the next second I was on my feet, de- 
termined to escape, if such a thing were 
possible. Striking out in the confusion, 
I knocked one of the men flat, but the 
other one had his revolver within two 
inches of my eye, and shouted: 

“If you make another move, I’ll shoot 
you,” 

“ Shoot him down! Shoot him, anyhow!” 
yelled the other man, as he struggled up, 
at the same time trying to possess himself 
of the revolver. 

“‘No—keep back, Sam—keep away—we 
can do better than to waste a cartridge on 
him!’ 

I was then ordered to put my hands be- 
hind my back, and while one kept the re- 
volver at my face, the other tied my arms. 
During all this time the bushwhackers and 
the cavalry had been skirmishing, one of 
the former being killed by a ball in the 
head, but now the soldiers slackened fire, 
remounted their horses and rode off, prob- 
ably intending to come back with a suffi- 
cient force to clean out the guerrilla gang. 
As they rode away, the bushwhackers 
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came running down to me, and for five 
minutes I was roughly treated, each man 
feeling himself licensed to kick me until 
he was weary. 

When through with their sport, one of 
the men started to take possession of my 
horse. As he came near, the animal sud- 
denly pulled back, the strap parted, and 
the horse went down the road on a keen 
run, 
“Confound the luck!’ exclaimed the 
man, who appeared to be the leader of the 
gang. ‘‘ There goes aclean three hundred 
dollars, saying nothing of Joe Harvey lying 
up there with an ounce ball in his brain- 
box!’ 

“What in the d—1 are we going to do 
with this cussed Yankee, now that we’ve 
got him ?” inquired another. 

‘*O, he wont bother us long!’ replied 
the leader. ‘‘ We've got to git from here 
right smart. The Yanks will be down here 
by the acre in less than an hour, and we’d 
better be jogging. Keep the Yank between 
you, and come along.”’ 

We passed the crib, and the body just 
beyond it, reached the barn, and then start- 
ed straight for the woods. The men boast- 
ed a good deal about their victory over the 
cavalry, but as the odds had been two to 
one in favor of the bushwhackers, even the 
boasters at length seemed to conclude that 
it was no great victory, after all. The face 
of one of the men looked familiar to me, 
and as we passed along he noticed that I 
was observing him. He began laughing, 
slapped. his leg, and at length exclaimed: 

“You Yanks are pretty cute, but there 
are cuter ones. Didn’t 1 bait the trap and 
lead you into it nicely!” 

He was the lame young man who had 
met me at the other farm and told the 
story about the corn. He was no longer 
lame, his face had a different look, and I 
could see that the whole affair had been a 
ruse to deceive us. Viewing it in this 
light was anything but consolation. I had 
heard of the bushwhackers and their atro- 
cious deeds too often to feel that they 
would now give me any sort of chance for 
my life, much less hold me a prisoner of 
war. This class of men was despised by 
all true Confederate soldiers, especially by 
Confederate officers. They would not en- 
list, defied provost marshals, and were 
banded together to rob and murder when- 


ever they could get opportunity, not always 
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particular on which side the victim be- 
longed. I have spoken of this gang as 
guerrillas, but should not have done so. 
The guerrillas of the war were soldiers at 
times, and none of them could be charged 
with cowardice. 

The owner of the farm did not accompa- 
ny us further than the barn, and I heard 
him say that he would dispose of the body, 
and remain to tell the coming soldiers a 
satisfactory story. I was the only witness 
who could testify that he had been en- 
gazed in the fight, and they intended to 
seal my mouth. With a part of. the gang 
walking before and part behind me, we 
travelled through woods, over hills, up 
ravines, and finally came out on a road. It 
did not seem to be a thoroughfare, and yet 
there were indications of travel. I was so 
completely turned around that I could not 
get the points of the compass, nor could [ 
tell the time of day. I judged, however, 
that it was about three o’clock. We crossed 
the road, went about forty rods, passing 
through a lot and turning a thicket, and 
came upon a loghouse. The window sash 
had been removed, and boards nailed over 
all the windows except one, and the house 
had more the appearance of a blockhouse 
than a dwelling. 

“Nobody been here,” remarked the 
leader of the gang, turning over a small 
piece of board lying near the step, and ex- 
amining it for the sign which had been 
agreed upon. 

*“ Well, shall we wait?’ inquired one of 
the men, as they all stood about me. 

“No,” replied the leader. ‘* You re- 
member that we are to meet at Hull’s 
farm to-night. We have got time foracup 
of coffee, and then we’!l be off.’’ 

The door was unfastened; we all went 
in, and I saw a room about twenty feet 
square, having no furniture whatever. A 
large fireplace occupied half of one end, a 
quantity of straw was piled up in the other, 
and a frying-pan and a kettle were on the 
hearth. Everything went to show that the 
gang existed as a gang, and did not owe its 
entire strength to the farmers who now 
and then took part with it. Not one of the 
men was in uniform, not one was armed 
with army weapons, and it was quite easy 
to divine that the Confederate service did 
not control the movements of the organi- 
zation. 

A fire was started, coffee made, and the 


men brought out provisions from a box, 
and had a hearty luncheon. I had been 
ordered to sit down in a corner, and re- 
ceived no attention until after the meal 
was over, when one of the men threw the 
frying-pan at my bead, and asked if I would 
like a cup of coffee. Feeling the need of 
it, I replied in the affirmative, when he 
roared out: 

“Of course you would, you d—d Yankee 
dog! But you wont get no coffee here. 
We are going to send you where they don't 
drink coffee.”’ 

His companions laughed loudly at the 
remark, and then they began discussing 
my case. They did not lower their voices 
in the least, but probably intended that I 
should hear every word. None of them 
had the remotest idea of allowing me to 
live beyond the morrow, and at least two 
were in favor of hanging me right away. 
The leader was not one of these two, he 
contending that the balance of the gang 
would be on hand by next day, and then 
all could enjoy the “fun” together. After 
a few minutes spent in discussing the 
question, it was decided to ‘‘keep me 
over” until next day, and they began prep- 
arations to leave. 

“ Here, who’s to stay here and watch 
him?” suddenly inquired one of the men, 
seeming to have forgotten the matter 
before.. 

George! forgotten all about 
that,”’ replied the leader, appearing puz- 
zled. “Here, Saul, I guess you’d better 
stop. It will be easier than tramping 
twenty miles.” 

**] don’t want to stay with him,’’ replied 
Saul, me ving toward the door. Two others 
repeated his words, and that took all but 
the leader. : 

“‘Confound him! let’s hang him and 
have him out of the way,” exclaimed 
Saul, giving me a wicked look. The leader 
was at first opposed to the scheme, but 
when there were three against him, he re- 
marked that it might as well be done one 
time as another, and they entered into 
preparations. 

Although deeply interested in the con- 
versation, as may be supposed, I had not 
opened my lips in my own defence, having 
hopes that if left with one of the gang, I 
might make my escape. Though I enter- 
tained no hope that they would spare me, 
I now addressed them, asking that the ex- 
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ecution might be delayed till the morrow, 
if no longer. I might as well have appealed 
to hyenas. They only mocked me, and 
went on with their preparations. One of 
the men brought out a rope, proceeded to 
& tree about five rods from the house, made 
one end fast toa limb, and then another 
one rolled a barrel from behind the house 
under the tree. I had been an anxious ob- 
server of these proceedings, but did not 
protest against them. Knowing that they 
were now looking to see me display some 
sign of weakness or cowardice, I made up 
my mind to die game. 

“Well, Mister Yank, things begin to 
look sulphurous fur you!"’ remarked the 
leader, pointing to the barrel and the 
swinging rope. 

“Hadn’t you as soon shoot me as to 
hang me up like a murderer?’ I asked, 
preferring the quicker and less painful 
method. 

No sir—e—e—not by a long shot!’ he 
replied, laughing, as if much pleased. “ It 
will be fun to see you kick and struggle— 
to see your eyes bulge out, your tongue 
hang down, your face grow as black as my 
old hat here! I have been looking you 
over, and I believe you will kick and fight 
about ten minutes before giving it up. 
We’ll swing you off easy, so as not to 
break your neck and spoil the fun.” © 

What use to appeal to the mercy of such 
men—men with hearts of stone, and worse ? 
They al] laughed loudly at the remarks of 
the leader, and then I was conducted to 
the barrel. 

“ Lift him up?’ commanded the leader; 
“and be careful that you fix the rope so 
that he wont choke on the start, as that 
fellow did up at Winchester!’ 

I was lifted upon the barrel, which was 
so old and weak that it could scareely sus- 
tain my weight, and then one of the men 
adjusted the noose, the rope being drawn 
over the limb until there was not an inch 
of slack. 

“You can pray if you like,” remarked 
the leader, as they all drew back, “ but 
you must cut it mighty short. Our time is 
valuable, and we have got to be going as 
soon as you have stopped kicking.” 

There were two or three minutes of si- 
lence, and then he announced that my 
time was up. My arms were yet as they 
had fastened them, the rope was ready, 
and they had only to kick the barrel away. 


They expected that my death struggles 
would afford them rare sport, but I made 
up my mind to cheat them. I planned to 
leap as high in the air as possible, as the 
leader approached to kick the support 
away, and hoped that the fall would dis- 
locate my neck and end my sufferings at 
once. 

The momentcame. The man approached. 
I drew a long breath, and gathered my 
muscles for the leap, when suddenly there 
came to us from the road the report of a 
rifle, followed by shouts and the reports of 


two revolvers. 


“Yanks! by heavens!’ shouted the 
leader; and they all faced about. There 
was another revolver shot, more shouting, 
and two minutes after a bushwhacker came 
through the thicket on the jump. 

“What's up!’ “what’s up?’ the men 
shouted, as the new-comer joined them, 
panting like a borse after a hard race. 

Yanks down there!’ he replied, point- 
ing toward the road. ‘Seven of them 
came riding along, and 1 was just mad 
enough to give ’em a shot. They have 
halted at the fence, and I guess they’ll ride 
in here.” 

The rope was slackened, I was hustled 
down from the barrel, pushed into the 
house, a man ordered to guard me and 
keep me quiet, and then the door was shut, 
and 1 beard the bushwhackers running 
away. I laid down on the straw, my guard 
put his eye to a small loophole, and half 
an hour passed without alarm. At the 
end of that time one of the gang returned, 
and told the guard that the cavalry had 
gone on, and that the men were going off 


to the appointed meeting, as at first in- 


tended. 

‘That means that I’ve got to stay here 
all night and look after you,” growled the 
man; “but you needn’t expect to come 
any of your tricks over me.. I'll shoot you 
if you so much as look me in the face?’ 

‘Thankful for the respite, I believed that 
I could obey the order to keep my eyes off 
the man’s villanous countenance. He went 
and sat down by the fire; I stretched out 
for a rest, and when night settled down we 
had not exchanged a word. My arms 
pained me terribly, being tightly bound, 
but I knew that my condition would not be 
improved by him, and so suffered in silence. 
When it was fairly dark, the man began to 
grow communicative. He asked me many 
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questions, answered those which I put, and 
his nature seemed to have undergone a 
complete change. I was careful in what I 
said, and allowed him to boast without 
contradicting his gross assertions—in fact, 
agreeing with him in everything he said. 
He gave me adrink of water, and promised 
that in the morning he would untie my 
arms and give me some provision. 

Had my hands been tied, I might have 
worked them loose; but it was my arms, 
and the cords would not give in the least. 
Icould not assault him, could not dodge 
him, could not escape by flight, and he 
knew it. As the night came on, the weather 
grew sultry, the atmosphere felt damp, and 
I realized that we were to have a storm. 
It was too warm fora fire, there were no 
lights, and so the guard threw open the 
door, and sat down on the sill, stretching 
his legs across, aud holding his rifle on his 
lap. He seemed nervous, and when not 
conversing with me, was whistling and 
singing. Iasked him if he was going to 
pass the night on the step, and he replied 
that after the storm he would come in, 
light a fire, and shut the door. 

For the next hour only an occasional 
word passed between us. I racked my 
brain for some plan to outwit him, but I 
could think of none. If I could get my 
arms free—it was that “if”? which stood 
in the way. It would be sheer folly to 
attempt anything unless my arms were at 
liberty, and even then the odds were against 
me. So I pondered, planued, discussed, 
‘and was foiled at every turn. 

At length the storm broke. There wasa 
flash of lightning, a sullen roar, and then 
the rain came down. The man moved in 
to escape the wet, but did not close the 
door. After the first ten minutes the 


flashes were so constant that I could see 
the guard’s face nearly all the time. The 
lightning seemed to strike quite near us 
once or twice, and the thunder was so 
heavy that the house trembled from floor 
to roof. 

Iat length became somewhat nervous, 
and shut my eyes that I might not see the 
vivid lightning. A minute after I heard 
the man get up, seize the door to shut it, 
and then there came an awful crash, a 
noise as if the building had been hurled 
against the rocks. I felt as if some one 
had jabbed me with ten thousand needles, 
then a benumbed feeling came, and then I 
heard a leavy body fall to the floor. It 
was full five minutes before I could get 
upon my feet, and when I did I saw that 
one end of the house had been torn out. 
A flash showed me the body of the bush- 
whacker lying on his back on the floor, 
his face horribly burned. The storm was 
at its height,.but I plunged out into the 
darkness, and after a hundred stumbles 
and falls gained the road. Taking the di- 
rection which I thought would lead me to- 
ward Harrisonburg, and having only the 
flashes to light my way, I walked, ran, 
stumbled, and made progress for about an 
hour, when I was halted by a scouting 
party froia the Union army, and returned 
to life and liberty. At daylight next morn- 
ing the party pushed on to the cabin, and 
found matters as I have described, the 
bushwhacker being cold in death. While 
we halted at the house, the gang returned, 
and during the fight which ensued four of 
the rascals, including the leader, were laid 
out by the Federals, and my revenge was’ 
all that could have been desired by any 
captive, 


Should sorrow overtake you, 
My love will still be nigh; 
Ay, if the world forsake you, 
Yet, dearest, will not I. 
The true, true heart you won, dear, 
In life’s so beauteous spring, 
Foreverts your own, dear, 
‘ Your v¢ry own, my king. 
La Crosse, Wis., March, 1874. 


ALL THE WHILE. 
BY MRS. HELEN A. MANDEVILLE, 


Though vain be each endeavor 
To stem the tide of woe, 

I trust you, and forever, 
Wherever you may go. 

Though all the world revile you, 
And fortune fickle be, 

Believe me, all the while you 
Will have a friend in me, 
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SAVED BY A SONG. 


BY CORA CHESTER. 


Krrry Ray stood alone in the dull twi- 
light of a November afternoon, and drum- 
med reflectively with her small white fin- 
gers upon the window-pane, as she looked 
out upon the snowflakes coming down fast- 
er and faster, disguising the most familiar 
objects, until even the ugly old apple tree 
by the house seemed as if touched by fairy 
fingers, and stood out, with its downy white 
foliage, a very miracle of beauty. 

But Kitty was not thinking of the old 
tree under whose branches she had spent 
so many happy hours. Her eyes were full 
of tears, and the ominous twitching of her 
mouth indicated that she longed to indulge 
in that woman’s relief, a good cry. She 
kept back her sobs with an effort as a fa- 
miliar voice called: 

“ Kitty! Kitty Ray!’ 

Kitty turned, and Gerald Grayson took 
the two hands in his in an off-hand broth- 
erly fashion. 

“Where has Puss been all this long day? 
I have tried in vain to amuse myself with- 
out her, but time has hung heavy on my 
hands.” 

“Where was Miss Gabrielle?’ inquired 
Kitty, in a sharp bitter tone; at the same 
time withdrawing her hauds from his and 
commencing another tune on the window- 


pane. 

“Miss Gabrielle had a fit of the sulks,” 
laughed Gerald ; “ but what is the matter? 
Now I look more closely, those beautiful 
eyes are full of tears. 


“*O tell me what hath chanced to-day, 
That Kitty looks so sad?” 


Now Kitty’s eyes were not beautiful; 
they were merely truthful gray eyes, ordi- 
nary enough, unless stirred by some deep 
emotion ; and although she is my heroine, 
she did not possess “flashing orbs,” a 
“melting mouth,” or any of the other re- 
quisites necessary to make up a beauty. 
She was hardly pretty as she stood there in 
the dull light, but to Gerald’s partial eyes 
the lithe figure, pure complexion, rather 
retrousse nose, ard saucy face lighted by 
two eyes that sparkled now with angry 
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scorn, possessed a power bewitching and 
irresistible. 

“* My beautiful eyes are not fall of tears, 
and I look sad, I suppose, over the dose of 
boneset I’ve determined to torture myself 
with to-night. I have a very heavy cold,” 
fibbed Kitty. She laughed a saucy scorn- 
ful laugh, looked at Gerald in the most un- 
concerned manner, and then turned to 
leave the room. 

Was Gerald Grayson a villain because he 
took Kitty in his arms and pressed a kiss 
upon her forehead? Perhaps my readers 
will think so when I say that he was en- 
gaged to Miss Gabrielle Tremont, and had 
no right to look at Kitty, much less te win 
her heart, as he had tried to do for the 
past three months. 

But Kitty did not blame him nearly so 
much as she ought, she declared angrily to 
herself; and there was not half the scorn 
she imagined in the trembling little voice 
when, struggling for freedom, she ex 
claimed, angrily: 

“Mr, Grayson, if you have forgotten 
that you are a gentleman, please to remem- 
ber that lamalady! Whatright have you 
to insult me in this manner? What would 
Aunt Tremont and Gabrielle say to this? 
O dear! dear?’ 

Indignation was all gone, and there was 
real sorrow in her voice. Gerald felt pity 
for her enter his selfish heart for the first 
time. 

* Kitty, do you care for me? Is it possi- 
ble that all this indifference, all this dis 
like, is feigned ?”” 

He tried to take the two hands away 
from her burning face, but Kitty, tortured 
beyond endurance, sprang from him and 
escaped to her old place by the window. 

“Mr. Grayson, how dare you ask such 
questions of me? Do you wish to drive me 
away from my only home, that you persist 
in paying me such disagreeable attentions? 
Do you flatter yourself that you are doing 
the honorable thing in carrying on a forei- 
ble lovemaking with one girl, while you 
are engaged to another?” ‘ 

“O Kitty, have pity,” persisted Grayson. 
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“ You know the circumstances of my en- 
gagement. You know that Miss Tremont 
was forced upon me, Is it my fault that 
my eccentric father left me his property 
only on condition that I should amargy if 
possible the heiress of Ferndell? I was 
weak enough to comply, but I had never 
seen youthen, Q Kitty! think of the cruel 
position I am placed in, and have a little 
mercy.” 

This’ strong young man, equal to battle 
ith fortune single-handed and gain a vic- 
ry, did not see anything ridiculous in 
is appeal to the poor trembling girl be- 
ore him. In his own eyes he was truly an 
Object of pity. He did not seem a very 
strong type of manhood, but circumstances 
might develop more moral courage in his 
scter than he ever dreamed of possess- 
ing. He was more weak than criminal in 
Bis love for Kitty. She was really dearer 
6 him'than all the world beside, and he 
ted the chains that bound him to the 
Banughty beautiful Gabrielle Tremont; but 
Be was not brave enough to break the en- 
ment, as that meant loss of money, 

me and friends. 
“Perhaps Kitty should have despised him 
tor “this weakness; almost any heroine 
@eiala hare done so in her place. But she 
Was very faulty, and her love for Gerald 
quluut was deep and true, eyen as she 
2 with curled lip that she “de- 


spiseli him 
Ritty’s brow darkened, and yery decided- 
y & turned away from him. 
én do not care for life!’ declared 


Gerald. “O, if I had never bound myse 


u could love me, 1 feel 
abrielic had refused me, I had 
a my braifis out, or anything had hap- 
pened before I met you! I hate Gabrielle, 
atid T-love you, Kitty.” 
het once more, and was 
about to rere his lips to it; but b rhap- 
was broken by an even icy voice éx- 
ing: 
“An affecting tableau, I am sure!’ 
Gabrielle Tremont stood in the doorway, 
and by the blaze of her black eyes Kitty 
kiew she would never be forgiven. _ With 
4 sob, she sprang from Gerald, left the lov- 
ers to se e their quarrel as best they 
ht, ahd Seokgat to her own room. 
at very evening Mrs. Tremont sent 
for her guilty niece, and poor trembling 
Kitty, entering her aunt’s boudoir, found 


that lady seated in state in her armchair, 
with Miss Gabrielle beside her as aide-de- 


camp. 

**Pray be seated, Miss Ray,’ exclaimed 
the Jatter lady, saucily. “ You must be 
fatigued after your exertions. Flirtations 
are very trying to the nerves.” 

Kitty bit her lips, but paying no etten- 
tion to the remark, turned to her aunt, 

“You wished to see me, aunt? My head 
aches very severely, so, if you please, I 
should like to hear your business at once.’’ 

“Your tone is very peremptory for one 
in your position, Katharine. You have 
been guilty of a great sin, and, if you were 
nota niece of my dear lost husband, I 
should neyer have you darken my home 
again. As it is, I suppose that I must bear 
the infliction of your presence; but remem- 
ber that you are nothing but a dependant 
in this family, and you must not repay my 
bounty and Miss Gabrielle’s condescension 
by a low amvuur with Mr. Grayson. I have 
said enough. I hope it may prove a warn- 
ing for the future. Katharine, you may go 
to your room.” 

She waved her hand as if dismissing a 
servant, and Kitty’s temper, for she had 
one, rose. 

“And I, Mrs. Tremont, despise both you 
and your remarks. My position and birth 
are too high to be affected by your slurs; 
but, believe me, madam, I will free myself 
from the hated atmosphere of your house 
at once!’ 

Poor Kitty's courage was roused at 
length, and it sustained her while she 
packed her trunk, changed her dress, a 
walked through the moonlight to the gars. 
When, however, she had crouched unob- 
served in one corner of the seat, and felt 
the train in motion, all her timidity re- 
turned. Sob after sob shook her, and 
scalding tears ran down her cheeks behind 
the friendly brown veil. 

Poor Kitty, homeless and friendless, bad 
once been the idolized petted darling of 
fond parents. But in five years mother 
and father had gone, and Kitty was left 
with her fortune to her uncle George Tre- 
mont’s care. How he had disposed of all 
his niece’s money in that time, unsophisti- 
cated Kitty never thought to inquire; but 
certain it was that at twenty-one she 
found herself in the galling position of a 
dependant in her Aunt Tremont’s house. 
Uncle George had died a year since, end 
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‘would have to settle the account of his 
stewardship before a far higher tribunal 
than our earthly ones. 

Kitty’s sobs grew fainter as they neared 


_ New York. Something must be done, she 


knew. She found herself at midnight, 
friendless and alone, in a strange city, and 
desperation gave her courage. 

As they steamed into the depot, she 
plucked timidly at the sleeve of a shabby- 
looking female in black who sat beside 
her. 

* Pardon me, madam, but could you di- 
rect me to a respectable boarding-house ? 
I am a stranger here, and urgent business 
has brought me to the city at this hour.’ 

The woman’s coarse features expressed 
curiosity, but Kitty’s dignity kept her 
from asking the questions she longed to. 

* My name’s Parsons, miss, at your ser- 
vice. I consider you’re quite fortinit in 
falling in with me, as I keeps boarders, 
and can accommodate you, I guess, I 
always asks a week’s board in advance, 
however.” 

Together they made their way into the 
damp chilly street, entered a steaming 
horsecar, and got out in front of a dingy 
brick house with an air of faded gentility 
about it. 

There. was an accumulation of coal-scut- 
tles and dirt on the stairs, and the sicken- 
ing odor of onions and fried fat from the 
regions below stairs made Kitty faint and 
dizzy 


Mrs. Parsons, after taking ten dollars 
from her new boarder’s shrinking hand, 
showed her to a front room on the third 
floor, and left hex to her own devices. Kit- 
ty looked with disgust upon the faded vel- 
vet carpet and dirty furniture. Dust was 
everywhere in profusion, and the soiled 
lace curtains fell over equally dingy win- 
dows. She took out her purse, and me- 
chanically counting her money, found that 
she had just fifty dollars. 

We will not follow poor Kitty through 
all the misery which ensued, the shops she 
entered, in the vain hope of finding em- 
ployment; the insults she received from 
vulgar humanity, nor the removal from the 
faded, dirty third-story room to the box of 
an attic, where broken chairs, cracked 
looking-glass and carpetless floor took the 
place of the tawdry splendor below stairs. 

Eyen the attic room cost money, and 
after paying Mrs. Parsons one morning, 


Kitty found that her last ten dollars. had 
dwindled to ten cents. 

It was a cold raw morning during the 
holidays when Kitty made this discovery, 
and, with an expression of despair new to 
the small pinched face, ‘she declared to 
herself that something must be done. 

“Yes, and at once!’ exclaimed Kitty. 

Then she put on her shabby sack, tied 
on an apology for a hat, and, shutting the 
door of her fireless room, wandered out 
once more in the search of employment. 

Mrs. Parsons met her as she closed the 
front door. 

“What you paid me, Miss Ray, was for 
last week. This week is due to-night, and 
if you don’t think you can meet it, I have 
another lodger as is anxious for your room.” 

“T will try to pay you something to- 
night, Mrs. Parsons,” faltered Kitty, as 
cheerfully as she could. But her heart 
was heavy as lead, and the lump in her 
throat, when she tried to speak again, 
threatened to choke her. 

On she went, out of shabby Eighth Ave- 
nue into Fourteenth Street, until sh 
reached Broadway, bright entrancing 
Broadway, where happy smiling faces, 
handsome jewelled ladies and Heh men 
pass and repass, until one forgets, in the 
splendor, the poor beggar on the street 
corner, and fails to notice the pinched 
desperate faces mixing now and then in 
the motley crowd. 

Store after store Kitty entered, only to 
meet with disappointment. She walked 
until five o’clock, and then, as the day was 


darkening, ‘slapped into a confectioner’s 


and spent her precious ten cents for re- 
freshments. She lingered as long as she 
could over the cold biscuit and cup of tea, 
then wandered once more into the dark 
street, where now and then a light flashed 
out to cheer the passers-by. 

‘It had grown intensely cold; tiny snow- 
flakes came floating down, and the cutting 
wind, rattling around the corners, made 
Kitty shrink against the big houses for 
protection. She never knew afterwards 
how long she walked that night, nor where 
she wandered. The snow grew thicker 
and thicker, and finally Kitty only groped 
her way onward. 

She turned at length from Fifth Avenue 
into Forty-Second Street, and on the de- 


serted sidewalk only a solitary figure passed. 


her now and then. She was quite blue 


| 
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with the cold, and her limbs were numb 
and grew incapable of supporting her. She 
heard the heavy bells clang out a late hour, 
but still did not realize her desperate con- 
dition. Homeless, friendless, the once 
petted, spoiled Kitty Ray? Ono, it was 
not possible; actual misery, without a 
shelter for her head, could never in reality 
come to her, she declared to herself, in a 
dazed sort of way. She paused at length 
before the bright windows of an elegant 
mansion, and gazed in with childish curi- 
osity. There, in the drawing-room, stood 
a young lady, with her ruby silks floating 
far away from her. A motherly lady in 
black sat talking with her, and they laughed 
and chatted as if no such thing as starva- 
tion and crime existed in the world. The 
appointments of the parlor were palatial, 
but they did not bring poor Kitty to a real- 
ization of her misery as did the scene in 
the room below. In the front basement 
‘was spread a snowy table. Fragrant meats, 
steaming coffee, vegetables and dainties 
filled the board, and a fat petted spaniel 
was eating a delicate slice of meat that 
Kitty longed for. 

This dag-was overfed and comfortable, 
as it snapped at the servant’s heels, and 
stretched its lazy limbs before the glowing 
fire; and yet a human being, with warmth 
and food so tantalizingly near, was perish- 
ing in the street outside. The sight ren- 
dered Kitty, half roused from her uncon- 
sciousness, desperate. Money she must 
have, or where would the night find her? 
‘Death by cold, or the alternative of crime, 
was all that was left her. Money, was her 
hungry cry, and then, standing there in 
the cold and darkness, she clutched at a 
desperate chance of winning some. With 
her small hand extended, she leaned 
against the heavy base of the stone balus- 
trade and sang in a sweet sad tone a famil- 
far song. 

It was one that Gerald had loved, and 
told of a passion deep and undying. She 
sang one verse, and then the lady in ruby 
silk flashed down the steps and entered her 
carriage, which was a warm nest of satin 
and glass, without one glance at the poor 
shivering figure so close beside her. 

Kitty choked, but commenced the second 
stanza. A loafer paused, and, leering in 
her face, muttered a few insulting words. 
She staggered, and the song ended ina 


quivering despairing cry to God for mercy. 
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The door of the house before her opened, 
a figure sprang down the steps three at » 
time, Kitty felt a strong arm catch her as 
she fell, and then sank into oblivion. 

When the young girl revived, she found 
herself in a luxurious apartment, comfort- 
ably seated in a soft armchair, drawn up 
before the glowing fire, with the kind 
motherly lady she had seen before bending 
anxiously over her. It was so restful, this 
feeling of being cared for, that Kitty did 
not dare to break the spell, but sat with 
half-closed eyes scanning the room and its 
occupant. 

The lady left the room, and Kitty sat 
there perfectly contented until she heard 
the door open again. But she was too 
weak to care much who it was, and did not 
turn around. Two warm hands covered 
her eyes, and the voice she still loved the 
best in all the world, asked: 

““What good magician has given me 
Kitty once more? Darling, how could you 
be so cruel as to leave me without one 
word? I have been searching ever since 
for you, but if you hadn’t sung that blessed 
song, I never should have found you. God 
only knows what misery it has saved you.” 

Kitty, already worn out, sobbed with joy 
as Gerald took her in his arms and stroked 
her glossy hair. She forgot the past fora 
few delicious moments, then Gabrielle’s 
face, dark and scornful as she had last 
seen it, came between her and happiness. 
Very gently but very resolutely she pushed 
Gerald away. 

“No, Mr. Grayson, you may be married 
by this time; at least another has a stronger 
claim upon you than I, You must not 
treat me in this way, Gerald; the street, 
starvation, anything is better than this!’ 

“My wife will be glad to receive you, I 
am sure,”’ answered Gerald, composedly. 
**She knows. you are here, is less spirited 
than she was, and, I think, has forgiven 
me the past.” 

“Your wife!’ gasped Kitty. “O, she 
will never receive me. I must go, Gerald! 
I fled from Ferndell to escape Gabrielle, 
and I will go into the street again rather 
than bear her insults.” ~ 

Her strength had returned to her, and 
she began resolutely putting on her bonnet. 
Gerald tied the strings under her chin. 

“Very well, Kitty; of course, if you 
wont forgive me, you wont. But Iam sure 
my wife will treat you kindly. She is in 
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the library, so we may as well go in and 
see her for a few moments, at least.”’ 

Very reluctantly Kitty suffered herself 
to be led along the hall to the door of the 
library. How would Gabrielle receive her? 
she wondered. She drew back as Gerald 
turned the knob of the door. 

“ Your wife isn’t here!’ declared Kitty, 
with a sigh of relief, as she saw that the 
small room was empty. 

** You are mistaken, little one!” laughed 
Gerald, pointing toa large mirror. ‘Allow 
me to introduce Mr, and Mrs. Gerald Gray- 
son, at your service. There in that glass 
is my wife, Kitty. ‘Dost thou like the 
picture?” 

Kitty’s face grew scarlet with blushes, 
but Gerald held her close, and she could 
not escape him. She looked once more at 
the pale little face in the glass, and, with 
a touch of her old willfulness, exclaimed : 

‘She isn’t a bit pretty, and hasn’t a 
particle of style! Iam astonished at your 
choice, Gerald Grayson.” 

**She is a jewel, for all that,” laughed 
Gerald, emphasizing the remark with a 
kiss. ‘‘ Poverty and trouble may have 
dimmed my diamond a little, but witha 
setting such as I intend giving it, it will 
adorn my home, I.am sure. I mean to 
keep it very bright and dazzling, Kitty. I 
must tell you now how Gerald Grayson 
grew to hate himself after you lefthim. I 
saw myself in a true light the night after 
you ran away, and despised myself for my 
weakness as I reviewed the past. I re- 
quested an interview with Miss Gabrielle, 
and told her that I did not love her as I 
thought she deserved to be loved, and 
would not render her thiserable by making 
her my wife. I therefore released her 
from her engagement. And what, forsooth, 
did Miss Gabrielle answer? She looked at 
me coolly, then said she believed love had 
not once been mentioned before in our re- 
lations towards each other. It had been 
merely a business arrangement between 
our parents; she therefore refused to re- 
lease me under the circumstances. 1 left 
her wild with rage. She knew that 1 
meant to marry you, Kitty, and was deter- 
mined thatI should not. I knew I lost all 
my fortune if I broke the engagement 
myself, but I cared very little for money 
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then. I declared I would be a slave no 
longer, and vowed I would be free. I met 
a college chum and confided my troubles 
tohim. He looked sober, then clapped me 
on the shoulder. 

*** Old fellow, it’s ashame, but that vixen 
is bound to stick to you. These women in 
pursuit of fortunes beat the dickens! By 
George, you shan’t be sacrificed, Grayson? 

“He left me abruptly, and the next day 
I received this note.” 

He held the note towards Kitty, who 
read with astonishment: 


“Mr. Grayson,—As you expressed @ 
wish Tuesday evening that our engagement 
should end, I voluntarily break it myself. 
I release you from your promise, and give 
as my reason that I do not think you pos- 
sess enough stability of character to make 
me happy. 


GABRIELLE TREMONT.”’ 


Gerald laughed at Kitty’s puzzled face. 

. ‘*For ‘ stability of character,’ read ‘ hard 
cash,’ and yeu have the key to the mystery, 
Kitty. That blessed Dick Edson had hur- 
ried to Gabrielle’s and trumped, upa story 
of my ruin financially. 1t was dreadfully 
wicked, but 1 forgive him when I behold 
the blessed consequences,”’ 

“Well, and I am thankful, too,” de- 
clared Kitty, with an ecstatic little sigh of 
happiness; “‘ everything is so pleasant and 
cheerful, dear Mrs, Grayson,’’ turning. to 
that lady, who had already welcomed her 
kindly as Gerald’s friend, “‘ and it is really 
so delightful, this feeling of being cared 
for.”’ 

Poor child,’ answered Gerald’s moth- 
er, ‘‘ you deserve happiness, after all your 
hardships. ‘The idea of Gerald’s wife ever 
singing in the streets fora living! Ide- 
clare, it makes me shiver when I think of 
how many poor girls must be driven to 
crime and suicide by the criminal neglect 
of the rich!’ 

Mrs. Grayson proved a model mother-in- 
law, and did not follow the example of the 
cruel parents in plays who “ refuse. their 
consent.’”’ Everything went merry as a 
marriage-bell; in fact, there was a wedding 
a week later, and Kitty, happiest of all 
happy little women, became, Gerald’s bride 
and mistress of his New York mansion. 


MAYFLOWERS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


_ I was only the twentieth of April, but 
April is proverbially fickle, and this year 
was all smiles and sunshine, and wore the 
green with such an airy dainty grace, that 
even her old traducers fell in love with her, 
and forgot all the hard spiteful things they 
had said of her in other years, under the 
malign influence of agues and influenzas. 

Now. and then, through the soft sunny 
air, little peals of girlish laughter floated 
out from whe long belt of sandy upland, 
where the resinous breath of pine buds 
mingled pleasantly with the delicate fra- 
grance of the arbutus blossoms. Half a 
mile away the ocean flashed and paled its 
soft opalescent lights, and between, a broad 
level marsh of reedy sedge, showing faint- 
hy. green through last year’s dead and mat- 
ted grasses, Stretching away from this, 
lightly rising and falling over the low hills, 
the yellow sanded road ran Jike an amber 
thread through the fresh velvety green- 
sward that bordered it. 

Suddenly there was a light whirr of car- 
riage wheels, softly muffled by the yielding 
sand, and then, coming round the bend by 
the belt of pineland, an open wagon ap- 
peared, just as a dozen or more of young 
girls of twelve or fourteen years, had 
emerged from the woods, their hands filled 
with daintily-flushed blossoms, and long 
éprays of the running lycopodium (ground 
pine) wound fantastically about their shoul- 
ders and waists. 

’ The girls drew back a little, and huddled 
together like agroup of startled birds, cast- 
ing little furtive fluttering glances at the 
wagon and its occupants. 

“*Wood-nymphs, by all that’s wonder- 
ful?’ cried a gay bold voice, ending in a 
laugh. “See bere, Jehu, haul up a little, 
will you? Just curb your ‘fiery steed’ a 
minute, I want some of those blossoms.”’ 

The driver, a tall, awkward, overgrown 
boy of sixteen, in a rather dilapidated coat 
and trousers of gray vatinet, and a hat 
whose crown and rim had nearly concluded 
to part company, instead of complying with 
the request, gave the horse a sharp cut with 
the whip across the ears, which had the ef- 
fect of startling that sober steed into a 


shambling ungraceful canter—a no small 
feat considering the very conservative char- 
acter of the animal. , 

““T say, here, just stop that trick, my gal- 
lant charioteer,” cried the first speaker, 
seizing the reins and drawing in the all too 
willing horse, and then springing to the 
ground, 

There was a little volley of exclamations 
and laughter, and then the five others fol- 
lowed his example, and sprang out also, 
leaving Basil Webster, the driver, sadly in 
the minority on the affirmative side of the 
question—to go, or not to go. 

The passengers that had alighted from 
the wagon were nice-looking, well-dressed 
young fellows—incipient young gentlemen 
of the rapid school, whose future one might. 
tell by any score of the full-grown speci- 
men of that delectable class. A dozen 
miles inland was a flourishing academy, 
where these boys were fitting themselves 
for—what? As they had the most vague 
ideas imaginable on the subject, it is use- 
less for me to try to solve the problem. 
This morring they had voted unanimously 
that it was “ too dem’d fine weather to be 
mewei up in that old rookery,” and accord- 
ingly had made a bolt for the train when it 
came along; and here they were, fully re- 
solved to ‘‘make a day of it, since they 
were in for trouble anyway, when they got. 
back.” At the depot,a mile and a half 
back, they had chartered this rather primi- 
tive-looking team to take them to the shore, 
also engaging the driver of said teani—who, 
by the way, matched it admirably—to take 
them out in a dory to fish for tautog. 

“Now, boys,’”’ said Alfred Chesley, the 
spokesman and leader of the party, speak-- 
ing in a lower tone, “each of you pick out 
one of these charming dryads, and see 
who’ll get the finest bouquet of Mayflowers. 
to wear back in his button hole. You see 
that tall slender girl with the brown curls, 
and a bunch of flowers in her belt? Well, 
I'm going to have those. Now come on, 
and ]’)l-introduce you to the ‘ Unsophis- 
ticated.’” 

The group of girls fell back a little, laugh- 
ing among themselves after the manner of 
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all young misses in like circumstances, and 
looking half pleased, yet acting ridiculous- 
Iyshy. All but one, and that the girl desig- 
nated by young Chesley, who wore the 
flowers in her belt. She stood erect, her 
fresh face a little pale, but an angry light 
in her great gray eyes. 

mind them, girls,’ she said, hur- 
riedly; ‘it isrude and impertinent in them 
to stop, and to address usin this way. I 
don’t care if the driver does look shabby, 
he is much more of a gentleman, for he 
would have gone by quietly, if he could 
have bad his way.” 

“I presume, young ladies, you.are the 
genii of the woods,” said Chesley, approach- 
ing with mock gravity and uncovered head. 
“* Aliow me to present my companions and 
myself as your adoring slaves, asking no 
higher honor than the pleasure of wearing 
your colors—the beautiful blossoms plucked 
by those fair bands.” 

“Bravo, Chesley!’ his companions cried, 
applaadingly; and the girls giggled as 
young girls only can. 

“ Do you know my happiness depends on 
tiny becoming the proud possessor of the 
flowers you wear in your belt?” Chesley 
askéd, with an air of jaunty assurance, step- 
ping up to the tall girl with the brown curls, 
and whose name was Marian lllsley. ‘“ If 
you’re half as kind as you are pretty, you 
will give them to me at once. I don’t care 
for their Mayflowers,’”’ he said, in a low 
meaning tone, and with an accent and look 
that would have been creditable to a much 
tore advanced student in the fine art of 
Mirting. 

Ww] have no flowers to spare, sir,” she 
‘said, firmly. ‘The woods are free, you 
‘éan help yourself.” And she turned to 

k away. 

Fle put out his hand and caught her arm. 

“©, but I want these.” And as quick 
as lightning he put an arm about ber waist, 
and drawing her to him, caught the flowers 
from their fastening. I shall tell the boys 
you gave them té me, my pretty little 
prade,”’ he whispered, triumphantly. 

“Indeed you will not!’ she cried, her 
cheeks and eyes flaming. ‘If I am to lose 
the flowers, a gentleman shall have them.”’ 
‘And catching them from his hand she ran 
forward a step or two, and tossed them into 
the wagon to Basil Webster, who caught 
them awkwardly, and blushed scarlet under 
‘the shower of laughter which was raised 
by both boys and girls. 
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“Ladmire your taste in the matter of 
gentlemen,’’ Chesley retorted, with) strong 
symptoms of anger in his face and voice. 
“The bouquet will become that jacket, 
most certainly.” 

“A jacket is easier changed than man- 
ners,’”’ she answered quickly, and involun- 
tarily glancing up to see if the bouquet was 
in his jacket. But no, it:;was nowhere to 
be seen; but instead, she encountered a 
lnok of such simple honest gratitude and 
admiration that she cried out impulsively; 

“You will keep them as a reminder that 
every one doesn’t judge a gentleman by his 
clothing or business, will you not?” 

“Thank you, miss, I will, and asdong as 
Live,” he replied soberly,a sudden fire 
kindling in his large dark eyes. 

devotion are you?’ sneered 
Chesley. 

“If you are going hen you must go 
now,” said the shabby driver, quietly, but 
very firmly. 

There wasa moment of laughter and dat 
lying, and then the six ranaway students 
clambered into the long dingy-gréen wagon, 
each one with the coveted bunch ef May- 
flowers, for one of the other girlk had taken 
pity on Chesley and offered him a part of 
hers, which were received rather angna- 
ciously, as most all things are which are 
given without the asking. 

“You are the oddest girl, Marian [lisley, 
J ever saw,” said Sue Lester, the girl 
had given her Maytlowers to Chesley. 
think it was real splendid, their stopping 
here so.”? And she, with two or three 


others, waved their handkerchiefs in reply 


to the same signal from the students, 
now almost out of sight down the sandy 
road. 

‘It was a piece of impertinence, and they 
didn’t get any of my flowers, and wouldn’t 
if ’'d had to eat them?’ was the spirited 
reply. 

“That was Basil Webster, gisls, did you 
know it? The driver, I mean,” said one 
of the smaller girls, who hadn’t been much 


eagerly. 

yes; I was at the hotel with papa at 
the time Mr. Denslow was brought in insen- 
sible. I never was so frightened in my life, 
and everybody thought Basil would be 
killed, sure; and tan ont With an.axe, 
and somebody got a gua, amd it wopkin’t 
go, and then—” 


noticed. 

“Are you sure, Carry?” asked Marian, 
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ene breath. 
mad ?”’ 

“*] guess s/f’ Why it was terrible to see 
the foam drop from his jaws, and to see 
him writhe and bound about. You know 
‘twas Mr. Denslow’s dog, and the people 
told him they thought something was wrong 
about him, and wanted him to tie him up. 
But he was, papa said, one of those people 
who never will do a thing if they want to 
if they think any one desires them to do it, 
and so he let him run. He was out in the 
stable-yard with his master, when all at 
once he ran round the yard once or twice, 
and then sprang with a sharp fierce cry, 
straight at the throat of Mr. Denslow. He 
threw him off twice, and then he caught his 
hand, and would have stripped the flesh off 
in another instant, every one said, if Basil 
Webster hadn’t come out just then and 
caught him by the back of the neck and 
forced him to let go. Mr. Denslow stag- 
gered back a few steps and fainted, and 
aome one brought him into the ladies’ par- 
jor. And all this time Basil was holding 
to the back -of the dog’s neck with both 
hands, and everybody said he couldn’t hold 
him but a few minutes so, and nobody 
dared go to help him—though he had come 
to help Mr. Denslow; and the ladies hid 
their faces, and said he would be torn to 
pieces by the maddened brute, and some of 
them cried, and O, it wasdreadful!’ And 
the young narrator shuddered and grew 
pale at the fearful recollection. ‘* Then, 
all at once, there was a pistol shot, and then 
a great cry, and when I dared look out, the 
dog was lyingon his side, dead. And Basil 
wouldn’t come in the parlor, though they 
wanted he should, but just went back about 
bia work as if nothing had happened, 
though papa said his lips were white as 
death, after the danger was over.” 

* And he saved Mr. Denslow’s life—and 
.@-was a rich man—and then he went away 
and left him to starve, or next door to it!’ 
Marian Lllsley, indignantly. ‘‘I don’t 
think it would have been so very much of 
* pity if Basil Webster had let .the dog 
‘atone.” j 

Marian!” 
“Well,Idonot. Wheredid Mr. Denslow 
go? Didn't he bring the boy here ?—or 
-how came he here ?”’ 
oO his mother died and left him when 
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' “Q Carry Dean, tell us all about it, from 
the beginning,” interrupted two or three in 
“And the dog was really 


he was only six years old. She was a 
Spanish woman, and that is where Basil 
gets his beautiful black eyes and proud 
spirit, Mr. Burdett told papa. You see she 
came to Mr. Burdett’s one summer, and 
begged them to give her a chance to work 
for a home for herself and child. But she 
was taken sick the very next week, and 
died, and no one knows anything more 
about them. Basil has been a slave to Mr. 
Burdett, papa says,’ Carry Deane con- 
cluded. 

One day about a week later, Mr. Charles 
llisley chanced to remark carelessly to his 
wife, at the tea-table: 

“*That boy who has been living at Bur- 
dett’s—Webster, I believe his name is—is 
missing, they say.”’ 

Missing!’ Mrs. Illsley exclaimed. And 
Marian caught her. breath sharply, and 
cried out, ‘*O papa!’ 

“*O, there’s nuthing to be alarmed at,” 
he replied, laughing at their startled looks. 
“The boy ran away very deliberately. I 
cannot say as 1 much blame him; he never 
would be anythipg but a lackey, if he stayed . 
at Burdett’s forever. There is more than 
one who believes there’s the foundation in 
him fora smart man. You remember the 
mad dog affair? He’s got nerve and cour- 
age, anyway.’ 

And that was the last Seaville heard of 
Basil Websfer, and as the months and years 
went by, it nearly forgot him, so easily do 
the waters of oblivion close over the absent. 

There had been some very important 
changes in Seaville. The town itself bore 
but little resemblance to the quiet seaside 
town it was ten years before. ‘The rage for 
new watering-places, and places of summer 
resort, had found out the rare natural beau- 
ties of Seaville, and an enterprising individ- 
ual erected a magnificent hotel, and adver- 
tised it extensively in the newspapers, the 
result of which was that “‘ Seaville House” 
was overrun with guests, and the proprie- 
tor’s pockets with dollars. Some nice 
houses went up, and streets were named, a 
town hall was built, and Seaville took a 
new lease of life. 

Of the dozen girls who gathered Mayflow- 
ers together that sunny April morning, ten 
years ago, only two still remained in Sea- 
ville—Marian Lilsley and Sue Lester. Five 
are married, two dead, one a teacher in the 
West, and one, alas! whose nameis seldom 
spoken among them, and then in a tone of 
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pity. Pretty, delicately-nurtured Carry 
Deane, the youngest of the twelve, has gone 
to India as a missionary.. Reverses over- 
took the Deanes. The loss of fortune was 
followed by loss of reason, and one sad day 
Mr, Deane took his own life and that of his 
wife. Carry had one brother, a prodigal, 
who spent his money in riotous living, and 
like the one in Scripture, had eome now to 
the husks and swine. 

Everybody prophesied that Carry Deane 
would sink dewn utterly under this accumu- 
lated weight of sorrows. She had been 
petted, shielded from all care and hardness, 
and was “‘like a lily broken by a sudden 
storm,” people said, wondering what the 
pretty, delicate, helpless little girl could do. 
But to everybody’s defeat and amazement, 
this “helpless” girl developed a strength 
of mind, and heart, and will, that no one 
but a woman—and oftenest a delicate frag- 
ile woman—ever does. She attended per- 


sonally to all business affairs in a calm 
quiet way, and when everything was settled, 
quietly announced her intention to enter 
the arduous field of mission labor in India. 
When Marian Illsley remonstrated with 
her, she answered, softly, a sudden light 


breaking through the tremulous shadows 
on her sweet pale face: 

“lt is my work, dear Marian; He calls 
me, and I must go. Ido not shrink from 
this life—I am not afraid, forI know in 
whom I trust, and I know that he who has 
carried me through the darkness, will be 
with me in the dawn. I am so glad to go, 
dear Marian; the way looks beautiful to 
me!” 

And so she went, and Seaville was aston- 
ished for a little season, and then in the 
hurry and excitement of increasing pros- 
perity, nearly forgot about it. 

As Seaville had enlarged its ‘‘ phylacter- 
ies,” it had naturally run seaward. The 
long yellow road lay no longer like an am- 
ber thread through still, dewy, birch-bor- 
dered highways, but was properly graded, 
and every particle of greensward utterly 
exterminated from it. And the softly ris- 
ing hills were crowned with cottages, with 
more pretentious residences here and there, 
and the simple country road, rising and 
falling over the low hills, was now astraight, 
hard, even highway, and rejoiced in the 
name of Ocean Street. So much for the 
genius.of modern improvement. 

Among the new acquisitions to Seaville 
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were the Chesleys. They were rather aris- 
tocratic people, though Mr. Chesley, it was 
reported, made a large part of his fortune 
while still confined to the primitive style 
of signing his name by mark. He wrote 
his name, now, however, but not much 
else. Possibly he could if he tried, but he 
didn’t ixcline to letters; he could make 
money without, and so what was the use? 
Mrs. Chesley had—to reverse the well- 
known saying—seen worse days. But she 
had forgotten the fact long ago. It wasn’t 
pleasant to remember the little one-story 
house in a dirty street, odorous with soap 
suds from Monday morning till Saturday 
night ; nor the coarse, profane,rowdyish fel- 
lows who smoked clay pipes in the house, 
and drank themselves insensible regularly 
every Saturday night. And so Mrs. Ches- 
ley forgot it as absolutely as if it had never 
been, and had a very proper horror of all 
“low” people, and when one of her broth- 
ers lay dying in the almshouse of her native 
town, and the overseer—at the poor fellow’s 
request—wrote to her that he could live but 
a few days, and implored her to come and 
see him, she was highly indignant at his 
presumption, and took no further notice of 
it. What, pray, had she in common with 
such people, now? He was only a pauper, 
and not a gentlemanly one at that. He was 
rude and uncultivated, and very far from a 
saint besides. And to crown all his previ- 
ous misdeeds, he one day got into a street 
brawl; three or four : brutal fellows, some 
of his own associates, had got a poor crip- 
pled half foolish girl into their hands, and 
were abusing her with all manner of indig- 
nities, when he chanced along, and witha 
fierce oath sprang in among them and 
rescued the girl, and carried her, terrified 
and half fainting, to her mother’s door, 
which, by the way, was a poor little hovel 
in an obscure street, but the abode of purity 
and virtue, nevertheless. In the melee he 
got his arm broken, and one ankle dislo- 
cated, and as he had but little care, and that 
none of the best, the result was that he lost 
both foot and arm, and went to the alms- 
house for the rest of his miserable life. 
What, pray, could the stylish and aristo- 
cratic Mrs. Benjamin Chesley have to say 
to such a fellow as that? One can’t be ex- 
pected to countenance such people, if they 
do happen to be relatives. 

But I mentioned the Chesleys particular- 
ly on the son’s account—Mr. Alfred Chea- 
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ley, gentleman. Not that there is anything 
uncommon about this young man, or that 
he is deserving of any special prominence, 
forhe is not. There was nothing particu- 
larly noticeable about him save his rather 
handsome bold face and his faultlessly at- 
tired person. I believe, however, he was 
reported a famous ladies’ man, and quite 
au fait in society manners and graces. 
Nevertheless, he was a bachelor at twenty- 
nine, and of course a great acquisition to 
Seaville in its improved state. He had 
never any disagreeable business (his father 
said, proudly, that there was “‘ no need of 
his boy’s working’’), to prevent his acting 
as cavalier to the ladies, and this fact made 
him invaluable—this, and his easy assured 
manners, and his talent for making gallant 
little speeches ‘“‘under the rose” to all 
ladies, married and single, indiscriminate- 
ly, who chanced to be pretty. 

I have alluded to the changes in Seavilie, 
but one place still remained “‘ unimproved.” 
I refer to the narrow belt of pineland over- 
looking the marshes. Save that it was a 
little denser, and the sombre green plumes 
a little nearer the sky, this place looked 


substantially the same that it did ten years 


ago. And, asif to aid in the impression, 
the soft clear air of this April morning, 
echoed gay voices and langhter coming up 
from the fresh odorous wood, even as that 
other one had done, ten years before. 

But this year the season was later, and 
it was the thirtieth, instead of the twenti- 
éth of April; and the voices and laughter 
sounded more mature, and the glimpses one 
now and then got of the flower-seekers 
showed daintily gotten up toilets, albeit 
they were considered simple neglige by the 
fair wearers. And now, as then, they came 
out presently, loaded with fragrant clusters 
of arbutus, whose delicate rose-flush vied 
with the roses in their cheeks. 

Marian,” said Sue Lester, in an under 
tone, ‘do you remember the first time we 
ever saw Alfred Chesley ?”’ 

“ Yes, and the Mayflowers you gave him,”’ 
‘Marian replied, laughing. 

$Sue blushed and cast a quick look toward 
him, as if half afraid he had heard. 

“T don’t think he remembers,” she whis- 
pered, “‘do you? Did he ever allude to it 
in any way, te you?” 

“No, not directly, ‘but I know he remetw- 
‘ders it,” Marian returned, smiling dreami- 
w= wonder if Basil Webster does.” 
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“And if,” interrupted ‘Sae, “he keeps 
your Mayflowers yet!’ 

nonsense! we were all children then, 
and maybe he is dead—ten years is a long 
time.” 

“O yes, one might die in half that time, 
I dare say,” was the ludicrously solemn- 
voiced reply. 

“Girls,” called out one a little behind 
the others, “I have just this instant thought 
to tell you a piece of news. We are likely 
to have a lion at our May-party to-morrow 
night. Some sort of a literary man—orator, 
poet, journalist, etc., ete.” 

**O, it’s Denslow, isu’t it?” asked Alfred 
Chesley, carelessly. ‘‘Some one said he 
was coming to visit the Aldens; those peo- 
ple who have moved into the little gothic 
cottage on the side of Beech Hill.” 

“Do you know him, Mr. Chesley?’ Ma- 
rian asked, looking round. 

** Not personally. He writes well, and is 
& brilliant speaker, I have heard. I dare 
say he is as disagreeable as other brilliant 
literary people in private,”’ 

“I do not believe any one who could 
write such a poem as ‘ Endeavor,’ could 
be very disagreeable,” she replied, quickly. 
“T felt like a very miserable ‘ cumberer of 
the ground,’ after reading those earnest 
stirring words.” 

“Probably Mr. Denslow had been taught 
by experience. I have héard, someway, 
that he was a poor boy whem somebody 
adopted, or something of that’sort,’’ he re- 
plied, carelessly, and the subject was 
dropped. 

The party proceeded to the town hall 
after this, and others eame in with ever- 
greens, and all day long a score or two of 
busy hands fashioned wreaths and garlands, 
and festooned the walls, and draped lamps 
and windows, and altogether made the 
pretty hall look like a greenwood bower. 
The next day, the Mayflowers, arranged in 
bouquets, and crosses, and harps, were 
brought over, and with a dozen handsome 
greenhouse plants, and a bouquet of tea- 
roses and heliotrope, the hall looked, as 
everybody declared, “ perfectly splendid.” 
A very original description, by the way. 

I do not propose to give a description of 
toilets, after the style of modern “‘ society 
reporters,” as edifying as that sort of writ- 
ing unquestionably is, but will simply say 
that there was the usual amount of crimps, 
and curls, and white shoulders, and 
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‘floanees, and overskirts, and paniers, and 
Sashes, and all the rest of the means and 
appliances that go to make up a modern 
“dressed” lady, at the Seaville May party. 

Marian Illsley’s dress of green moire was 

ornamented only with white lace, and a 
eluster of Mayflowers in the corsage, and a 
wreath of the same woven with smilax, 
‘twined among her brown curls. Somehow, 
she felt nervously anxious to see Mr. Dens- 
low, but when he came in, rather late, and 
sat down quietly with Robert Alden, a little 
aside from the rest, she grew suddenly pale, 
and went into the dressing-room and sat 
down afew minutes. She had sometime 
known that Alfred Chesley paid her more 
attention than he did any other lady, but 
this evening it annoyed her, which it had 
not done before. He was elegant, graceful 
in speech and manners, and it had been a 
vague sort of a delight to accept little flat- 
‘tering attentions from him, not giving them 
any deeper meaning than the plcasure of 
the moment. But to-night everything 
seemed to throw them together, and once 
‘Or twice she catight an angry glitter in Sue 
Lester’s eyes. She knew—and so did near- 
ly every one ix Seaville—that Sue was very 
‘much interested in Chesley, and—the gen- 
tleman knew it himself—alas! 

By-and-by, greatly to her relief, Chesley 
went out, and she ventured to glance up at 

* Mr. Alden and his friend. To her annoy- 
ance they were both looking directly 
towards her, and very evidently speaking 
of her, for at almost the moment she looked 
up, they both rose and came straight toward 
the open window where she was sitting. 
‘She saw them all the time, though she made 
afeint of interest ina conversation going 
on near her, until Mr. Alden touched her 
dress lightly. There was the usual formal 
intro@uction, and Marian found herself 
talking to Mr. Denslow, and all the time 
with a strange sensation, as if she was the 
subject of some curious nightmare, from 
which she should awake by-and-by. 

Then she found herself going down to 
supper with this Mr. Denslow, and all the 
time with this strange, unreal feeling which 
made lier, it seemed to herself, dizzy and 
faint. She bore it as longas she conld, and 
then, when an opportunity offered, slie said, 
looking straight in the handsome Wek 
eyes: 

“You are Basil Webster, I knew you, in- 
stantly.” 
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His face lighted, and a rare pleased smile 
softened the firm lips. 

“And I knew you, Miss Illsley, just as 
quickly,” he said. 

“But why do you masquerade?’ she 
asked. 

“* Perhaps because no one in Seaville be- 
lieved in Basil Webster,” he said, with ap- 
parent carelessness, yet watching her face 
closely. 

‘*T did, at least,” she said, impulsively, 
and then colored hotly. 

“ There is no need for you to remind me 
of that—I have never forgotten it for an 
hour,” he replied, gravely. ‘‘ There were 
so féw who did, however, that possibly I 
might be pardoned a little masquerading if 
T had a taste for it, which, unfortunately, I 
have not. My legal name is now Basil 
Denslow, the name of the gentleman who 
helped make me what I am—if I am any- 
thing.” 

There was no more chance for carrying 
on the cenversation then, but just as the 
party was breaking up, they stood together 
a moment in the doorway of the hal). 

“Do you know how these Mayflowers 
bring back the past to me?” he asked, in 
a low quick way. 

** It was a little thing to remember,” she 
said, gently. 

“ It was a good deal tome. I have those 
blossoms yet; they are one of my inspira- 
tions.” 

Alfred Chesley came out of one of the 
ante-rooms, just then, and Mr. Denslow 
joined his friend and went out. 

A little to Marian’s surprise, she tound 
the Chesley carriage in waiting when she 
got out upon the steps. 

** You will ride home, Marian?’ Alfred 
asked, in a low voice, cluse at her side. 

lt would seem rude to refuse, and so she 
suffered him to hand her in, and then the 
carriage rolled away with them. Before 
she reached home, she learned why he had 
taken this trouble, but to this question she 
did not so quietly acquiesce. 

* You've fallen in love with this Dens- 
low,” he said, angrily; any oné caquid see 
that, to-night.” 

She kept silent a moment, and then she 
said, quietly, with a touch of wala scorn in 
her voice: 

-“* I believe I chose between you once be- 
fore, ten years ago. I was a better judge 
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than I thought, of the characteristics of a 
gentleman.”’ 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
sharply. 

* Only that Mr. Denslow is Basil Webster, 
your quondam driver of the morning you 
ran away from the academy—you re- 
member ?”” 

**T don’t believe it,” he exclaimed, hotly. 

“It is quite immaterial.” 

'“ Upon my word, this is romantic! Is it 
all settled ?” he asked, sneeringly. 

“‘Mr. Chesley, you forget yourself,” she 
said, with quiet dignity. 

Whereupon he relapsed into sullen silence 
till they reached Mr. Illsley’s door, and 
then he merely sajd, “ good-night,” very 
stiffly, and springing back into the carriage, 
slammed the door savagely. 

Before the week was out, Basi] Denslow’s 
identity was known all over Seaville, and 
though how it might have been had he 
come back poor, I canpot safely say, but 
with Mr. Denslow’s aimple fortune, added 
to his rising fame, he was safe against the 
petty spite of the Chesleys, the more, per- 
haps, because it was quile easy guessing the 
cause of their ill-feeling, especially when 
Mr. Denslow became such a constant visitor 
at Mr. Illsley’s. 

It proved that Mr. Denslow—the elder— 
had not been so indifferent to the boy who 
had saved his life from the furious attack 
of the maddened brute, as peuple supposed. 
He had found a school and pleasant home 
for him in another State, had written to him 


to come on, which was the secret of his sud- 
den disappearance from Seaville, though he 
said he had just come to the determination 
to leave, and try fate and fortune alone, 
when the letter came. 

After paying his board and schooling four 
years, Mr. Denslow crowned the measure of 
his gratitude and generosity by leaving him, 
by will at death, all his fortune upon eon- 
dition that he adopt his own surname, 
which he very willingly and gratefully did. 

One day Mr. Basil Denslow brought a 
lovely little box up to Mr, Illsley’s, telling 
Marian there was something in it he wished 
toshow her. She opened it eagerly—it was 
fastened with a tiny golden key—and lo! 
on a piece of crimson velvet, reposed a 
bunch of withered Mayflowers. 

“O,I thought it was something costly 
and valuable,” she cried, with a sudden 
blush. 

** And so it is—because of the giver,’’ he 
said, softly. 

A week or two afterward, Sue Lester met 
Alfred Chesley. 

** Marian Illsley and Mr, Denslew are to 
be married next week,”’ she said, a little 
exultingly. 

“Ah!” with a slight start. “Then you 
and I will be married this week, Sue. Miss 
Illsley cannot get far ahead of me I fancy.” 

And sure enough, they were married that 
week. 

“Ttis the old story of the Mayflowers 
over again,’’ Marian said, laughing when 
she heard of it. 
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SIERRA MORENA. 
BY OCcTO. 


In the heart of the Spanish kingdom— 
It was years and years ago— 
On the plains of Sierra Morena, 
Where the rivers are loath to flow, 
Nor tree nor vine is nourished, 
And the birds choose not to come, 
A strange sequestered people 
Grew up and called it home. 


A maiden, gray-eyed, wistful, 
Silently meved ’mong the rest, 
Till the pale face flushed to whisper 
With the friend she loved the best, 
“ The sea, the sea, I am hearing! 
Hark, how it mocks at the shore.” 
“‘ Dreaming you are, Violante! 
Dreaming, as often before!’ 


Violante grew fairer and wiser, 
Devoted her life—was that wise ?— 
To the traverse of far strange countries— 
Forgetting her native skies— 
Abstracting and generalizing, 
Struggling to get at the end 
Of that which had never beginning, 
And by mortal may never be kenned. 
Norwood, Mass., March, 1874. 


Though gaining friends and fortune, 
She lost that voice of the sea, 

And the twelvemonths passed for ages, 
They rolled so heavily. 

And the gray eyes grew more wistful, 

' And the white face grew more white, 

And the glory and worth of living 
Faded away from her sight. 


The days went on. Violante 
Drifted now with the tide. 

In a Swedish town she languished, 
Saw hope in that, and died. 

It is said they found upon her 
The latest lines she had penned, 

In hand both quaint and nerveful, 
Uncertain toward the end— 


'“ The sea, the sea, I have lost it! 


And may not grasp at it more! 

Far, far from Spain have I journeyed, 
But I shall not journey more. 

Who misses the blessing of Heaven, 
For such all good shall cease. 

Thou God of Sierra Morena, 
Grant us thy peace—thy peace?’ 


CHARLIE’S RING. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Mrs. GREYSON was in a quandary. 

Either her patterns were much too large, 
or her cloth greatly too small. Arrange 
them how she would, she fell short by so 
mach as a. good hand’s breadth; and after 
worrying over the problem for a good half 
hour, and finding as yet no proper solution, 
she was fast getting into a state of despair. 

‘IT can’t see how I ever got those other 
things out. I’m sure I have exactly the 
same number of yards. Hark! wasn’t that 
the front gate? Mercy on me! Charlie, 
can it be any one coming to spend the 
afternoon? And not a slice of cake in the 
house! I knew something would happen if 
we put off baking; but I did want to get 
these things cut out. Do look and see if 
any one is coming.” 

Charlie, who had been sewing at the 
ether side of the table, peeped out between 
the curtains. 


“Yes,” said she, ‘it’s Miss Patience. 
She’s coming up the front walk. Herknit- 
ting is rolled up in her handkerchief, and 
of course she’}l stay to tea.”’ 

‘Dear me!’ sighed Mrs. Greyson, hast- 
ily adjusting her dress, tying on a clean 
apron and pulling out the bows of her cap 
ties, ‘it’s always so. If there’s ever a day 
when one is not prepared for visitors, some- 
body’s sure tocome. I never knew it to 
fail yet. And Biddy’s gone to a wake, and 
wont be back to-night, and there’s no one 
to do a turn except ourselves; and I expect 
the kitchen fire is out,” 

“*Never mind, mother,” said Charlie. 
briskly; “‘there’s the bell. Tl run down 
and take Miss Patience into the parlor, and 
you come in and entertain her, and I’ll see 
about the supper. Don’t you worry. Pll 
make a sponge cake and some of my nice 
biscuits, and Miss Patience will never 
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know but what we have been expecting her 
all day.”’ 

Charlie found Miss Patience on the door- 
step, looking severely at a futile attempt 
which had been made to ornament the 
porch with a straggling honeysuckle and a 
sweetbrier. Introduced to the cool shady 
parlor, Miss Patience surrendered her well- 
worn cottage bonnet and limp shawl, 
smoothed down the rusty folds of her black 
bombazine, and calmly seated herself to go 
on with her knitting. 

“Your ma’s well, I hope, Charlotte?” 

Miss Patience did not believe in pet 
names, 

* I was tellin’ Miss Rodgers this mornin’ 
that I hadn’t seen any of you in so long, I 
thought I’d run over and see how you were 
gettin’ on; and just then the new minister 
came in, and he said your father had 
asked ‘him to come over to tea. So I made 
haste and Started early, so as to help en- 
tertain him, He's young, you know, and 
yourg ministers are apt to be back- 
ward. O, how d’ye do, Miss Greyson? I 
was just tellin’ Charlotte, here, that the 
new minister’s comin’ over to tea, I believe. 
He’s a talented young man, and so full of 
the spirit, and does preach in such a heav- 
enly way, that I says to Miss Rodgers, says 
I, St. Paul couldn’t a done it better; and 
you mark my words, says I, his labors are 
going to be owned and blessed.” 

Mrs. Greyson, likewise employed with her 
knitting, made a fitting reply, and Charlie, 
seeing the two fairly embarked upon a 
flood of neighborhood gossip, stole out un- 
péreeived, and began operations in the 
kitchen. 

Kindling the fire, she left the oven to 
heat, and turned to collect ingredients for 
her cake. Beating eggs to a stiff froth, 
mixing in the powdered sugar and the 
siow-white flour, she soon had a loaf of 
cake ready forthe oven. Thenshe decided 
to make jumbles, and in the mysterious 
composition of these, and the cutting out 
and arranging on long baking-tins, the time 
passed quickly, and her thoughts went 
somewhat after this fashion: 

“It’s provoking to think Biddy should be 
gone to-day, of all days, and Miss Patience 
here, and Mr. Edwards coming. I shall 
hardly have time to dress, and I meant to 
have worn my white muslin the first time 
the new minister came. And my face will 
be red, and I shall look like a fright, and 


Miss Patience will be sure to draw atten- 
tion to me, and then 1 shall turn all sorts 
of colors. O dear! I wish—’ 

But what it was Charlie was about to 
wish must forever remain a mystery, for 
just at that moment her father’s voice was 
heard, and her father’s form appeared sud- 
denly, turning the corner of the house. 

“ Waik right in this way. O, never mind 
about dust. We'll go through the kitchen, 
and I guess we’ll find the women folks in 
the parlor. Charlie! O, this you? My 
daughter, Brother Edwards.” And the 
good deacon waved his hand in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen table, upon which 
Charlie was at that moment depositing a 
tin of savory-smelling jumbles. The little 
hand she extended was all aglow and 
somewhat floury, but Mr. Edwards bowed 
over it as reverently as if it had never come 
in contact with anything more useful than 
a crochet-needle or the keys of a piano. 
Charlie scarcely dared to lift her eyes, but 
she had a vision of a very handsome face, 
a pair of dark eyes and a fine figure, which, 
following the deacon’s lead, vanished 
through a doorway, leaving her to recover 
at her leisure. 

“Was ever anything so provoking?’ 
sighed Charlie. ‘‘To think of father’s 
bringing the new minister in at the back 
door! But it’s just like him. He never 
yet did anything like other people. There 
isno use in my dressing up now. He’s 
seen me in this calico, and I’m not going 
to change—so there! 1’m glad the cake’s 
coming out so well. There’s the last of 
those jumbles: Now for the biscuits.” 
And Charlie tripped off to the dairy for the 
cup of cream whith was ‘to go’ te their 
making up. Before long the table was laid 
in the cool dining-room beyond ; the snowy 
damask, the prétty gilt-edged china, the 
old-fashioned silver, a pat of golden butter, 
a dish of amber-hued honey, preserves as 
cleat as loaf-sugar could make them, the 
jumbles, the sponge cake, a steaming plate 
of beautiful bisenits. Surely, it was a tea- 
table to delight the eye of an artist, as wen 
as the palate of an epicure. 

So thought Mr. Edwards, as he took his 
seat at the right of his hostess, with Miss 
Patience beyond him, and Charlie opposite. 
The latter had found time to don a fresh 
white apron, and pin a rose in her’bair, 
but she still wore the nédt ealicd; ahd, 
judging from the satisfied glances which 
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the young minister sent in her direction, 
I don’t think he missed the white muslin 
which she had proposed to wear the first 
time he should honor them by his presence 
at their tea-table. 

Miss Patience took it upon herself to 
praise the biscuits. 

“I declare, Miss Greyson, you do have 
the best luck with your biscuits! These 
are real nice; light as a puff, and so rich, 
too. How do you manage it?” 

“You must ask Charlie. She has the 
knack of doing it better than any one else 
in the house; and to-day Biddy happened 
to be away—” 

“Now, you don’t say you’ve been out 
here at work all the afternoon!” cried Miss 
Patience, suddenly remembering that Char- 
lie had been invisible since the first few 
moments of her arrival. “I wish I'd known 
it. I’d a come outand helped you. Why 
didn’t you give me a hint? Yes, thank 
you; I will take another. Brother Edwards, 
let me pass you the biscuits.” 

The minister expressed his thanks, took 
another, broke it open, and in its centre 
found a little plain gold ring, Charlie’s 
own ornament, which she had neglected to 
remove, and which had slipped from her 
finger, and which he now dexterously 
transferred to his vest pocket without at- 
tracting the slightest attention. So the 
tea-table proved a success, thanks to Char- 
lie; and for a quiet hour afterwards Mr. 
Edwards managed to engage her in conver- 
sation, and he found that the little girl 
who could make such nice cake and bis- 
cuit, could also talk with him in a way 
that not many young ladies of his acquaint- 
ance could hope to imitate. 

Charlie bad read all the books in the yil- 
lage library, and was longing to get hold of 
a good many more of which she had only 
heard; and Mr. Edwards could tell her all 
about them, nay, offered to lend her any 
or all of his own stock of books; and was 
amply repaid by the grateful light which 
beamed from her brown eyes at the unex- 
pected offer. 

Charlie had never before spoken so freely 
to any one upon so brief an acquaintance, 
but the young man was so perfectly re- 
spectful, and put her so thoroughly at her 
ease, that she could not feel shy or embar- 
rassed. So they chatted on until Miss Pa- 
tience rolled up her knitting, and declared 
she must be going; and Mr. Edwards went 


away in her wake. Not until they were 
gone did Charlie discover the loss of her 
ring. Then consternation seized her. She 
looked high and low. Tried to remember 
when she had last felt it upon her finger; 
searched through kitchen, pautry and 
dairy, but not a sign of it could she find. 
Giving up the search for the night, she de- 
termined to renew it again in the morning, 
confident that if she only looked long and 
closely enough, she should find it. 

The reader who knows where that iden- 
tical ring was all the time safely reposing, 
need not be told that the search was vain. 

Miss Patience was much given to going 
out to tea-drinkings. Her cottage bonnet, 
her limp shawl, her rusty bombazine, were 
well known from one end of the village to 
the other. I’m afraid I must confess that 
Miss Patience was the village gossip, and 
that, when she unrolled her knitting and 
settled herself for an afternoon’s chat, you 
were pretty sure to hear all the neighbor- 
hood scandal retailed, with such additions 
and embellishments as the retailer herself 
thought good tosupply. She loved to talk, 
and was never without a good theme upon 
which to discourse. Of course the new 
minister was an unfailing topic. 

‘He was young, handsome, unmarried; a 
fair mark for marriageable young ladies 
and managing matrons. 

Meanwhile, the annual donation was 
drawing near, and everybody was deter- 
mined that it should outdo any former oc- 
casion of the kind, Mrs. Greyson, who 
found herself put upon the committee ‘ 
which was to see that the tables were sup- 
plied, turned the matter over to Charlie, 
and placidly went on with her cutting and 
basting. 

Charlie, when in the midst of her culi- 
nary triumphs, was not unfeignedly glad to 
perceive Miss Patience’s gaunt form ad- 
vancing towards the kitchen door; and 
once admitted, the talkative woman re- 
fused to adjourn to the parlor, expressing 
a preference for the savory atmosphere of 
the kitchen, and began her gossip with the 
first stitches of her knitting. 

“Baking for the donation, are you, 
Charlotte? I thought as how you might 
be doin’ somethin’ of the kind, and I said 
to Miss Rodgers, says I, I’ll just step over 
to the deacon’s and see what they’re get- 
ting up, and then we'll know better what 
we ought to prepare. Now, I thought of 
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doughnuts, for one thing, and I see you’re 
frying some that look mighty nice. Mr. 
Edwards is very fond of them, and—by the 
way, have you heard the news?” 

Charlie confessed her entire ignorance of 
any news item, and, fork in hand, bent dil- 
igently over her nicely browning doughnuts. 

“ Now, do tell! Well, it only came out 
last night, so I don’t wonder. I said to 
Miss Rodgers, says I, I wonder if they’ve 
heard of it over at the deacon’s? We knew 
that the minister had been calling here 
pretty often, and sometimes we’ve thought 
that maybe he was after you, Charlotte, 
and we all knew what a nice minister’s 
wife you’d make; but it seems he was en- 
gaged before ever he came here; at least 
that’s what Miss Rodgers thinks, for Sera- 
phina she saw a letter, quite accidentally 
like, that the minister was writing, and it 
began, ‘My darling Fannie,’ and told 
about his hope of soon being able to pro- 
vide a home for her, and was very loving, 
and all that; and Miss Rodgers she thinks 
he’s going to be married soon, and says she 
has suspected it a long time, ’cause he’s 
never taken to any of the village girls, ex- 
cept it was to You—my gracious! what ails 
you, Charlotte? Did you burn your hand ?” 

“A little,’ said Charlie. “The fat 

Miss Patience, if I were in your 
place, I’d advise Seraphina Rodgers not to 
go prying about people’s writing-desks. 
Mr. Edwards might not care to have his 
private correspondence overlooked; and 

Mrs. Rodgers might lose her boarder 
through her daughter’s inquisitiveness.”’ 

Miss Patience protested that Seraphina 
was altogether innocent, and that the 
knowledge she had gained had come to her 
quite incidentally. 

And Charlie went back to her doughnuts, 
rolled them in sugar, and turned them out 


a snow-white heap of toothsome delicacies, 


warranted to melt in one’s mouth; but all 
the while she was wondering if Miss Pa- 
tience’s intelligence could be true. 

Mr. Edwards had called at the deacon’s 
oftener, perhaps, than Miss Patience fan- 
cied, and he had been very entertaining 
and kind, had brought Charlie books, had 
come to talk over their contents, and, alto- 
gether, the girl had enjoyed the past sum- 
mer as shé never had enjoyed a season 
before. No amount of daily toil and drudg- 
ery had seemed hard to her, so long as she 
had his coming to look forward to. She 
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had lived in the present without a thought 
of the future. The intercourse had been 
so pleasant that it had sufficed her, and 
she had given no thought to what was com- 
ing afterward. “Her heart had slumbered, 
though her intellect had been keenly alive. 
Now, however, Miss Patience’s rude touch 
aroused her. The young heart, awakened 
from its sleep, became aware of a new sen- 
sation. Charlie learned that Mr. Edwards 
was more to her than any other man had 
ever been. 

Still Miss Patience gossipped on, while 
Charlie compounded delicate cake, long 
practice having made her so familiar with 
the process that she was competent to sup- 
port her share of the conversation and doa 
vast amount of thinking, all at the same 
time. 

That night, in the solitude of her own 
little white-curtained chamber, she took 
herself to task and rated herself soundly 
for her folly. ; 

She, Charlie Greyson, an ignorant little 
village girl, to have fallen in love with Mr. 
Edwards! It was preposterous! Of course 
he would marry some one more beautiful, 
better educated, more fitted in every way 
to sympathize in all his high aims and as- 
pirations; and such a woman he had 
doubtless chosen long since. She lay awake 
a long time wondering what the future 
Mrs. Edwards would be like, but finally fell 
asleep and dreamed that Miss Patience had 
eaten up all her doughnuts, and that the 
black cat had made a meal off the boned 
turkey. 

The following was the day appointed for 
the donation. The good fathers and moth- 
ers were expected to assemble in the after- 
noon, partake of a bountiful repast, deposit 
their gifts, and leave to make room for the 
young people, who were coming in the 
evening. 

Each village belle was attired in her best, 
the donation being an occasion much 
looked forward to. Charlie, in a wine- 
colored merino, with plain linen collar and 
cuffs, a scarlet flower in her hair and an- 
other at her throat, her pale cheeks slightly 
flushed with excitement, was as pretty a 
picture as one’s eyes would care to rest 
upon. So, at least, Mr. Edwards seemed 
to think, for he followed her about, and 
turned up in unexpected places, encoun- 
tered her suddenly on the stairs, waylaid 
her in the halls, and made her fairly ner- 
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vous with apprehension of ineeting him at 
every turn. 

. Miss Patience was actually ubiquitous. 
She was in the ladies’ dressing-room one 
minute, gliding down to the kitchen the 
next, superintending the laying of the 
table, and back in the parlor an instant 
after. Mrs. Rodgers and Seraphina, de- 
posed, for the nonce, to the position of 
guests in their own house, were assiduous 
in their attentions, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the sociability that reigned through 
the fast-filling rooms. 

The story of the pastor’s engagement 
was getting whispered about, and how it 
happened—whether some good deacon, 
anxious to congratulate his pastor, first re- 
vealed to him the state of public opinion, 
or whether some incautious whisperer un- 
folded the story, no one ever knew; but as 
Charlie was crossing the hall with atray of 
coffee cups in one hand anda plate of cake 
in the other, a pale face confronted her, 
and Mr. Edwards’s gentle voice demanded 
to be told why she persisted in shunning 
him, ran away from him, seemed to wish to 
have nothing to say to him. 

Charlie scorned the imputation, declared 
herself very busy—a committee woman, in 

' fact—couldn’t think of stopping to talk 
then; would Mr. Edwards be so kind as to 
open the door for her? 

No, Mr. Edwards would do nothing of 
the kind. He had something to say to her, 
and she must listen then and there. And 
her hands were relieved of their burden, 
grasped and held tightly, while she was 
forced to listen to a very earnest and pas- 
sionate tale of love. 

Breathless from surprise, she could say 
nothing. Urged to give her lover an answer 
of some sort, she faltered out that ‘‘ she had 
heard—that is—she had been told—that—” 

“ That I was about to marry a lady named 
Fannie! That I wrote her love-letters! 
That I expected soon to have a home to 
which to bring her! Is that what you 
heard ?” 

Charlie confessed -that she had heard 
something to that effect. ‘ 

Charlie,’”’ said Mr. Edwards, “‘I never 
loved any one until I saw you. From the 
day I met you in the kitchen of your fa- 
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ther’s house, and clasped this dear little 
hand, ever since that first moment, I have 
loved you, and have meant to win you if I 
could. I determined to win your love if it 
was within the range of human possibility 
todoso. As for the gossip concerning a 
correspondent named Fannie, she is my 
own sister. I have told her about you, and 
she is wild to see you. We are orphans, 
and I have always hoped one day to have a 
home to which I can invite my sister. I 
think I see my way clear to such a home 
now, but it is you, Charlie, who are to be 
its mistress. O my love! tell me that lam 
not to be disappointed. Charlie! do you— 
can you love me ?”’ 

The answer, though not audible, must 
have satisfied the eager pleader, for he 
clasped the lithe form to his breast, and 
pressed the first warm kiss of love upon her 
sweet red lips. 

‘* My love! my precious one! my darling!’ 
he murmured. “ You will be mine—my 
wife, will you not, Charlie ?”’ 

She was very shy, and strove to hide her 
blushes, but her lover seemed rather to en- 
joy her confusion, and forced the soft 
brown eyes to look up, and there were 
more kisses and sweet words of endear- 
ment, and finally Mr. Edwards drew from 
his pocket a ring, massive and rich, and 
fitted it to her finger, at the same time ex- 
hibiting a well-worn circlet upon the little 
finger of his own left hand. 

“Why,” cried Charlie, “that looks like 
my ring, the one I lost that time you—” 

‘* It’s the identical ring you lost in mak- 
ing a batch of biscuits the first day I ever 
saw you. It has been in my possession 
eversince. You must allow me to retain it.’’ 

How the tray of coffee cups and the plate 
of cake fared, Charlie never knew. 

The rest of the donation party was all a 
whirl to her, and she felt as if every eye 
must, of necessity, detect the glittering 
circlet upon her forefinger, and seeing that, 
must know by intuition what had happened 
since she came into the house. However, 
it-was not long before the whole neighbor- 
hood gained an inkling of the affair, and of 
course there were hearty congratulations. 
And so my story ends with a wedding, and 
that is orthodox, gracious knows! 
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GREY: 


TWICE AN ORPHAN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SURE OF HIS LOVE. 


For several days after his visit to Leila, 
Fred neglected to spend his evenings with 
Isabel, as usual, sending a word of excuse 
instead. Isabel wondered at his absence, 
and‘at last sent a note to him beseeching 
him either to come and see her, or to ex- 
plain the cause of it. 

Fred presented himself upon that, look- 
ing so pale and haggard that Isabel thought 
at once that he must have been sick, and 
blamed him for not letting her know about 
it. 

“‘T have not been quite well,’’ he said; 
“the truth is, Isabel, I have something to 
say to you that troubles me.”’ 

“Anything but that you have ceased to 
love me,”’ said Isabel, ‘‘ I will listen to; so 
let it trouble you no longer.” 

“You believe in my love for you, then?” 
said Fred. “You are content with the 
poor return that I make you.” 

“*Why need it be a poor return, Fred ?”’ 

“Tt need not be, my darling,” he an- 
swered, weakly; ‘‘ it shall be all you desire. 
There is nothing that my love shall not 


prompt me to do for you.” 


BY M. A. ALDEN. 


“Then let it prompt you to a smiling 
face. Tell me your trouble, and let me 
comfort you.” 

“It is told,’ said Fred, *‘and you have 
comforted it. I was afraid my love might 
not satisfy you.”’ 

“And that has kept you away from me, 
und made you pale and anxious ?”’ 

Yes.’’ 

“© you foolish, foolish fellow! Why. 
Fred, I am such a simpleton that it satisfies 
me sometimes just to know that you love 
me; and when you are near me and tel! 


me so in a thousand little ways, it makes © 


me so very, very happy!’ And she rested 
her head on his shoulder, trustingly. ; 

He had come to her for the purpose of 
making a full and clear confession of his 
love for Leila, and of his loss of that love. 
He would let Isabel know truly that his 
love for her was only secondary, however 
sincere he might strive to make it, if she 
chose then to accept it. But Isabel dis- 
armed him; he could not tell her with her 
beautiful face so close to his, and her eyes 
looking at him so trustingly, that he loved 
another better than herself. 

“Twill be as true to her as if I loved her 
best,”” he said to himself. And ho kissed 
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Leila 


her with a greater tenderness than was his 
wont. 

“I think this has been the happiest even- 
ing we have known,” she said, as he left 
her for the night. 

‘*T hope we may know many even hap- 
pier,’”’ he answered. 

He walked slowly and thoughtfally 
home, more in earnest than he had ever 
before been in his life. Yet, alas, in prom- 
ising to be true to Isabel, it was Leila 
whom he was striving to please. And Isa- 
bel was. sitting just as he had left her, 
thinking of him, thinking how foolish she 
had been even to suppose that he cared 
more for Leila than for herself—wonder- 
ing what poor dear Leila was doing, and 
resolving to go and see her the very next 
day. 

Leila’s new home was a etehiben of miles 
out of the city, a pretty country seat with 
tasteful grounds. Mr. Malcolm, its owner, 
was possessed of sufficient wealth to live 
comfortably, almost luxuriously. He was 
a widower, without children of his own, 
but with two of his brother’s, whom he had 
adopted, and for whom Leila had been em- 
ployed to act as governess. 

They were pretty, well-bred children, who 
gave her little trouble, and her life passed 
easily and comparatively happily. She went 
sometimes to see Isabel, and Isabel came 
often to see her. Philbert, too, had found 
her out, and of them all he was now the one 
most welcome. 

It chanced that he was with her the next 
day when Isabel presented herself, and 
they had a merry time together. Philbert 
was recounting his various experiences 
through the summer, a week or two of 
which he had spent at home; so that Isa- 
bel had no chance to talk about Fred to 
Leila, which perhaps was well. 


Philbert, it must be confessed, was a tri- 


fle more glad than sorry to learn that Fred 
was to marry Isabel. 

‘* Though he isn’t good enough for her,” 
he mentally ejaculated. 

He accompanied Isabel home, and it 
seemed to her that she liked him better 
and better the more she knew him. She 
made him stop and sing with her, then she 
showed him a photograph of herself and 
Fred. 

“Aren’t we a handsome picture?” she 
asked. 

“Not very,” said Philbert. ‘You loek 


Grey. 


too silly, and Mr. Markham looks—wel¥, 
he looks uncomfortable, as if he expeeted® 
some terrible creature to spring from be- 
hind him, or rush toward him, or some- 
thing of the kind.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed Isabel. ‘ He hare 
avery interesting expression in that pie- 
ture; now look at this.” 

“ There he looks spooney,”’ said Philbert:. 
“Do you know,” he went on, forgetful-for 
the moment of the new relationship exist 
ing between Isabel and Fred, “‘ I never wis 
more disappointed in a fellow in. my life 
than I was in him,” 

“In Fred?’ 

Isabel’s tone roused him toa sense of 
what he was saying. 

“| beg your pardon ; but I am prejudiced 
against Mr. Markham, I fear. .Perhaps } 
am a little jealuus,’’ said good-natured 
Philbert, who never was jealous in his life. 

“You mustn’t speak against Fred te» 
me!” said Isabel. “If he were a perfeet: 
demon, I would not allow it.” 

“You wouldn’t love him under theses 
conditions said Philbert. 

Isabel looked doubtful as she gazedy 
fondly at Fred’s picture. It was se de- 
lightful to think that he loved her, that Re. 
was all her own, after the doubting and tie 
resignation of him to another, that fora 
moment she forgot Philbert’s presenes, 
and stood absent-minded, 
lighting her face. 

““T’'d give the world, if it were mine,” . 
thought Philbert, “ to be loved like thas?™ 
And he sighed profoundly as he took leave. 
of the blashing happy Isabel.. ' 


CHAPTER XV. 
PHILBERT’S FORTUNB.- 


Ler. liked Mr. Malcolm, and she Nad? 
every reason to do so. He was kind and: 
considerate, and insisted upon the chi 
dren’s obeying her, which was not neces— 
sary, as they, too,seemed intent mon pleas. 
ing her. . 

Alice, the elder of the two, was a fair 
haired little miss, bright and animated, x 
great favorite with Philbert, whom she d& | 
lighted to tease in a variety of small waye- 
very winning to him. He always had hie 
pockets full of candy for her and Anna; ' 
who was a roly-poly, fat little darling, com. 
tent to feast on the sugar plums that Alies: 


fearlessly; demanded. Mr. Malcolm liked 
Philbert. 

“Is:he a relation of yours?’ he asked of 
Leila one day: } 

“T wish I could say that he is,’’ Leila 
answered. ‘‘ He has been to me all thata 
brother could be,’’ 

“Does he mean to be a grocer?’ Mr. 
Malcolm asked, abruptly. 

“T think he means to be anything that 
is honest and honorable,’’ Leila answered. 

“TI want some one to keep my books,”’ 
said Mr. Malcolm, “and if I thought your 
friend would like that duty, I should be 
glad to employ him.”’ 

**O, thank you for him,” said Leila. “I 
think he would like it, but do not know.’’ 

“ He will be here this evening, prob- 
ably,” said Mr. Malcolm, “ and then I will 
talk with him about it.’’ 

Philbert, accordingly, after making hon- 
orable arrangements with his employer, 
gave up his position with the grocer, and 
became bookkeeper in Mr. Malcolm’s 
ceunting-room. 

Then came another pleasant event for all 
of them. At Alice’s urgent request, Phil- 
best became one of their family. He was 
a tent addition, every one admitted, and 
fona while a general sense of enjoyment 
pervaded the household. 

Keila and Philbert were much together 
imthe evenings, and Mr. Malcolm was not 
called upon to make himself agreeable, as 
hé'‘had formerly: deemed it his duty. to do, 
by’ showing pictures and reading to his 

ese. The loss of this: (duty—self- 
imposed) did not render him particularly: 
amiable. In gratifying Alice’s wish and 
admitting Philbert as a member of the 
household, he had rather hoped to gain 
more of Leila’s companionship; instead, 
he seemed to have lost it altogether. 

-He was not yet forty, young, handsome 
and wealthy, and a widower for a number 
of years, 

Leila’s presence at his table had been de- 
lightful to him, in comparison with the 
somewhat vinegar-visaged housekeeper, 
whose services rendered her indispensable, 
yet whose petty tyranny sometimes made 
him uncomfortable. Then, too, Leila was 
bright and interesting, conversed intelli- 
gently, and was a good listener. Mr. Mal- 
colm had found his evenings spent with 
her particularly pleasant. 

Mrs. Trip the housekeeper was in the 
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habit of interrupting them, it is true, and 
she was not at a loss for disagreeable 
speeches for both their ears—speeches 
which Mr.. Malcolm overlooked, and Leila 
did not comprehend. 

Upon Philbert’s arrival, Mrs. Trip re- 
monstrated still further. 

“There'll be a heap of trouble now,” 
she said. But nobody heeding her warr- 
ing, she might as well not have given it. 

Philbert found himself out of favor with 
her, and resolutely set himself at work to 
overcome her prejudices against him; he 
so far succeeded that Mrs. Trip resolved to 
befriend him, even at the risk of perfidy to 
her master; for she had resolved in her 
own mind that one or the other of them 
was to marry Leila, whom she partly liked 
and partly hated. 

Leila herself had no thought of the kind. 
No one guessed the weariness that so often 
underlay her seeming sprightliness. She 
laughed because Philbert could make her 
laugh, and she always allowed herself to 
be pleased by him. She liked to have him 
nearer, yet was relieved sometimes when 
Alice and Anna begged an hour beyond 
their bedtime to be spent with Philbert, 
thus leaving her to herself a while. But 
not long; these hours began to occur often- 
er and oftener, and Leila would be stealing 
away to her chamber to rest or to read, 
when Mr. Malcolm would stop her, saying: 

**T have purchased a new print; will you 
come and laok at it?’ 

Then Leila would follow him to the li- 
brary, where he would keep her engaged 
in,one thing or another for the. rest of the 
evening, or until Philbert knoeked at the 
door to, say “‘ good-night,’’ 

At last Mr. Malcolm said to Philbert: 

“Tam, going to promote you, but the 
duties that I now give you will take your 
evenings.” 

do not mind,’’ said Philbert, anxious, 
as he should be, to get on in the world at 
any honorable sacrifice. 

“It’s just to get ‘you out the way,” said 
Mrs. Trip, in confidence. “Don’t you do 
it, Mr. Philbert, don’t you do it.’’ 

“* Get me out of the way!’ said Philbert, 
opening wide his great blue eyes. 

“Nonsense! with such big eyes, can’t 
you see ?”’ said Mrs. Trip, disdainfully. 

But Philbert could not see, or would 
not, despite Mrs. Trip’s groans and innu- 
endoes, and gladly accepted the advance- 
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Leila Grey. 


ment offered him, as he believed, quite 
disinterestedly by Mr. Malcolm. 

*O dear, papa, what a naughty man you 
are to keep Philbert away from us! At 
any rate, we necdn’t go to bed so soon, 
need we ?”’ 

“‘Yes, my dear,’ said Mr. Malcolm, res- 
olutely, “‘Philbert isn’t here, and you 
mustn’t make an excuse of him, now he is 
‘gone; when he gets to coming back even- 
‘ings, then you will be pleading to sit up 
again; that will be time enough to indulge 
you.” 

Alice and Anna, therefore, went pout- 
ingly to bed, and Leila, having had a call 
from Isabel that left her with an aching 
head, gladly prepared to follow their ex- 
ample. Mr. Malcolm called her back as 
she was leaving the room. 

“*Miss Grey, if you are not too tired, 
would you listen to this criticism? It is 
very good.’”’ 


Leila came back and seated herself to © 


listen. It was an entertaining criticism, 
and despite her headache, she enjoyed it. 

From discussing it, they began upon 
other topics, and the evening, though long, 
seemed short, at least to one of them. 

Mrs. Trip three times interrupted them, 
much to Mr. Malcolm’s amusement. He 
greatly enjoyed bidding Leila good-night 
in her presence, taking her hand a moment 
in his own and thanking her for the pleas- 
ure she had given him. 

“* They’re doing it,’”’ she said to Philbert; 
“if you’ve got anything to say, you'd bet- 
ter say it quick.” 

Philbert began to comprehend matters 
at last, especially as others beside Mrs, 
Trip began to hint strongly that Mr. Mal- 
colm was paying attention to his governess, 

dsabel said to him: 

“T saw Leila at the opera the other 
night'with Mr. Malcolm. ‘She was looking 
very well. Whatdo you think, Philbert? 
You are one of ' the family, and ought to 
know.”’ 

“T haven’t thought much about it,’’ said 
Philbert. 

‘Mr. Malcolm’s a gentleman, handsome 
and wealthy,” said Isabel. ‘‘I think my- 
self it would be a very excellent match.” 

should have nothing to say against 
it,’ Philbert replied ; but—” 

** But you'do not think itis so? I hope 
it will be. Dear Leil, I’m going to see her 
this very day.” 
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“You'll not find her lat»home,” said 
Philbert. “I heard them saythieniorning 
they were going to drive |to:0., itis: so 
pleasant. The children 

Isabe] laughed. 

“You do not lack business these days, 
Philbert ?”” 

and I hope Inevershail,” Philbert 
answered. 

As he walked away he met Fred coming 
toward him. 

*‘Isabel is alive and beautiful as ever, 
but in a state of great doubt, Ifind,” said 
Philbert. 

“Doubt?” asked Fred, looking per- 
plexed and a little troubled. 

“ Yes, she cannot satisfy herself, and)1 
cannot satisfy her.’’ 

Philbert spoke with mock. gravity, .bat 
Fred spoke in earnest. 

“As to what?” 

Leila,” said Philbert, ominously. 

“Leila! has anything -happemed ‘to 
her?” 

That is it,”’ said Philbert ; ** we.cannet 
decide whether anything has happened, 
is going to happen.” 

“In Heaven’s name,” said Fred, *t say 
something definite.”’ 

“Why,” said Philbert, ‘‘I thought of 
course you must have heard what every- 
body seems to know something about,.ae- 
cording to Isabel.” 

“O, you mean that Maleohn’s attentions; 
of course, they can’t mean apything.”’ 

Fred’s tone did not -suit:Philbert, so he 
said, angrily: 

“TI do not know why they shouldn't 
mean something. It’s my bebief he'd marry 
her to-morrow if he could get-her.”’ 

‘But he cannot get her;’’ said ‘Pred. 

“[’'m not so sure of that,’’ said Philbert, 
growing angrier and angrier, and sorry the 
minute he had spoken what he’knew he. 
did not quite believe. 

‘*The conceited puppy?’ he said:to-him- 
self, as Fred walked off. ‘‘ I believe in my 
soul he thinks she earesfor/him. If I can 
do anything to forward that mateh, I will.” © 

Consequently, much to ‘Mrs, Trip’s sur- 
prise, when she next hinted to Philbert 
the prubability of the loss he -was.about to 
sustain, he said, eagerly: 

“Do you think so,Mrs. Trip? Lam glad 
to think it may be so. I should like noth- 
ing better than what you imply may take 
place.” 
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Wonsense,Mr. Philbert, you’re a goose,” 
aaid Mrs. Trip, too surprised to be angry. 
“She doesn’tlove him. I don’t believe she 
4cnows that he loves her. She likes some- 
“body else, depend upon it.’’ 

« Weill, it’s none of our business,” said 
@hilbert ; “so we'll say no more about it, 
# yeu please, Mrs. Trip.” 

“Rash young man,” said Mrs. Trip to 
‘werself, “‘ he’s so generous that he can’t 
@ook out for himself any way.’’ 

‘Meanwhile, Philbert felt his mind not 
at ease, for upon consideration he 
aw quite plainly that Mrs. Trip was right, 
cand that here as in many another case there 
avas *‘one who kissed, and one who took 
‘*#hekisses,”’ indifferently and innocently. 

Therefore, gathering courage, he said one 
shay to Leila: 

“You never were a coquette, Leil, so do 
begin to be one now.’”’ 

“Way, Philbert, what do you mean,” 
Leila. 


“I wish I dared to tell you,’ Philbert 
saad, and after that was persistently silent, 
patil one day he said again: 

““ You are seen a great deal with Mr. Mal- 
welm,Leila, and people are beginning to 
ealk. Wou must have guessed by this time 
@omethiag of his intentions.” 

deila started and flushed, then her eyes 
@illed with tears: 

*“Thank you, Philbert, for telling me,’’ 
she said, and after that her acceptance of 

Mir. Malcolm’s favors grew less and less. 

“Anybody might er known,” said Mrs. 
“drip, “ she’d take to the younger one, after 

Aix. Malcolm vverheard this as his house- 
*ceeper intended that he should, and fora 
«day or two he watched Philbert with jeal- 
swas-eyes, but he soon satisfied himself that 
«le weed not fear him as a rival, and in the 

\ @ipyfulness of his heart at the discovery 
«nore than ever, heaped business favors 
im, 

/Philbert in turn tried to prejudice Leila 
nut favor of their mutual benefactor, urging 
<.er4o0 make it possible to accept the more 
--ven kindness that he sought to offer her. 

diedla listened shyly and gravely, but 
stupre than ever avoided Mr. Malcolm, de- 

voiing herself studiously to the children, 
sand apon no pretext allowing herself to 
~#penmd an evening alone with their uncle 
she could avoid it, At last, one even- 
ng, Mr. Malcolm said to her. 
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** What does this mean, my child?” lay. 
ing his hand upon her arm and detaining 
her as she was leaving the room. “ Why 
do you avoid me?” 

Leila blushed and stammered and could 
make no definite reply. 

‘Stop with me this evening,’’ he said. 
**T have something to say to you;’”’ and he 
led her, too frightened and bewildered to 
resist, into the library the door of which he 
closed, locking it against Mrs. Trip, who 
was hovering near bent upon invasion if 
possible. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ME. MALCOLM DECLARES HIMSELF. 


HARDLY was the door closed, and Leila 
seated mechanically upon the sofa, when 
Mr. Malcolm sat down beside her, taking 
both of her hands into his own, and keep- 
ing them there despite her effort to draw 
them away. 

“ Child,” he said, “ can yeu not compre- 
hend me, or will you not! Ilove you, Miss 
Grey—dearly. No, do not try to go away 
from me. Every word that I have to say, 
you will be obliged to hear. When you 
came bere as a governess, I had no thought 
of youin any other capacity. Gradually, 
it dawned upon me that my life was incom- 
plete without—a wife. Donotgo. Listen, 
I thought of marrying you, of placing you 
at the head of my establishment, and being 
preud of you. At least, you will not be of- 
fended that I dreamed of being proud of 
you,”’ he said, noticing the impatient color 
deepening on Leila’s cheek. 

* Please, please do not go on, Mr. Mal- 
colm,”’ Leila found voice to say. 

“I must goon—from admiring and wish- 
ing to honor you I grew to loving you, and 
now my happiness lies completely in your 
hands. I love you passionately, as I never 
before loved in my life, as I never hope to 
love again! Answer me, Leila, may I hope 
you will accept my love, and try to love me 
in return ?” 

Cold and white as a statue sat Leila, un- 
able to answer his warm appeal with a sin- 
gle word. 

That he wished to marry her she had, it 
is true, discovered with Philbert’s help, but 
that he loved her, loved her as he now de- 
clared, she had not thought of, never could 
have dreamed. 

have frightened you, my poor child,’ 
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at las’ he said. “I will not ask you to an- 
swerme now. Go and consider what I have 
said to you. If youcan love me, try and 
do so. I will make your life very happy to 
you.” 

Leila’s lips moved nervously, but she 
could not speak, and as he opened the door 
and motioned her to go, she obeyed him, 
hastening to her own room, where she sat 
motionless and still until the striking of the 
hall clock roused her. 

“Fred, Fred,’”’ she exclaimed, “ this is 
your fault. But what right have Ito think 
of him,”’ she said, *‘ to call his name in that 
way? He has chosen for himself, he can 
be happy with another, so mustI. A good 
man loves me, and will care for me, and 
shall I slight his love and care for the mem- 
ory of a love it is wrong tocherish? Ono, 
no, ne. My only safety against my poor 
weak heart is in this marriage, and I will 
make it.” 

She opened the door of her room and 
listened. Mr. Malcoim was still below, pac- 
ing the library floor. 

Leila stole softly down,pausing a moment 
on the threshold ere she entered the room, 
and stood beside him trembling and speech- 
less again. 

He started at beholding her, almost be- 
lieving her a creation of his fancy she stood 
80 silently. 

** Miss Grey,”’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said Leila. “Ihave come back 
—to answer you.” 

“Let me look irito your face while you 
are doing it,’”’ he said, “ that I may be sure 
of what you say. Isit ‘yes’ or ‘no’ tomy 
love, darling?” And he gazed as lovingly 
into her eyes as if he had already heard 
the trembling passionless ‘* yes” that came 
so faintly from her lips. 


Leila Grey. 
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“You love a little and you will love me 
more,” he said. ‘You never shall regret 
it, Leila, never?’ 

The coldest heart must have yielded to 
so true a love, and Leila, as she sat beside 
him and listened to his earnest tender 
words, felt the barrier that she had built 
about her heart fall gradually away. She 
had been weary and now was at rest. 
Henceforth, there was one upon whom she 
might depend, one who would protect her 
against all the world. One who cared not 
that she had eome to him poor and name- 
less, and who rejoiced that he could give 
her wealth and a name. 

Despite Mrs. Trip’s misgivings, Philbert 
was full of rejoicing when it was made 
known to him that Leila was to marry 
employer. 

He tossed little Anna over his head three 
extra times for every one, in honor of it, 
and gave Alice an orange “as big as her 
own little noddle,” he said. 

“Uncle Rick going to marry Miss Grey ?” 
asked Alice ; ‘‘ what’ll she be to us then ” 
“ Aunt,” said Philbert, “ Aunt Leila.” 

“ That’s good,” said Anna, “ what'll you 
be?” 

“I shall be Uncle Philbert, all the same 
until—by-and-by.” 

‘“*What’ll you be, by-and-by?” asked 
Alice. 

* Iv’ll depend upon you,” said Philbert. 

“How on me?” asked Alice. 

“*T’ll tell you, by-and-by.” 

“T know,” said Anna, munching a piece 
of candy—“‘ when you’re growed up you'll 
marry Philbert p’raps, and be my Aunt 


LitrLe WALLACE’s FaBLE.—Little Wal- 
lace was put to bed up stairs. His mother 
told him she would come and sit by him 
after a little while. Pretty soon he called 
fer her. His father heard him and went 
up, and told Wallace to keep still and not 
call again.’ He was turning to go down 
when Wallace said, ‘‘ Papa?’ 

“* What, my son ?”’ said his father. 

“Did you see the old cat to-day, papa?’ 
“No, Wally. Why, what did she dw?’ 
“Why, papa, the little kitten cried, and 


the old cat came!’ was Wallace’s reply. 

This was little Wallace’s fable. His 
father knew what it meant, and he said: 

“Well, Wally, lie still. I will go down 
and tell the old cat her kitten wants her.” 

So Wallace’s mother came up as she said 
she would. Little Wallace was about four 
years old. 

This is a true story, and Wallace is the 
little boy's real name. Do you think that 
Zisop ever made a better fable when he 
was four years old? 
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Alice.’”” 
Whereupon they all three laughed 
merrily. 
BE CONTINUED.] 
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Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Briecos, Wrst 
BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 
55. ‘‘ Love one another.”’ 


57. OPAL 
ADA PANE 
EDIFY ANNA 
AFT LEAD 

Y 


58. Barrow, arrow. 59. Ascribe, scribe. 
60. Brink,rink. 61. Blithe, lithe. 62. Breach, 
reach. 63. Ethel Linda Sheldon. 64. Brad, 
drab. 65. Par, rap. 66. Moat, atom. 


67. Lift, fit. 68. Hint, thin. 69. Grab, | 


70. (S) TOP 


(C)OPE 
(O)PEN 

71. Cripple, ripple. 72. Preside, reside. 
738. Present, resent. 74. Abbreviate. 75. 
Abatement. 76. Abecedarian. 77. Abase- 
ment. 78. Democrat. 79. Shakspeare. 
95. Decapitation. 

Iam used in the homes of the rich and poor, 

And on me the weary sweet rest can find ; 
Beheaded, I’m owned by every boor, 

By girls and boys, and all mankind; * 
Behead again, and strange to tell, 
Without me no one would be well. 

Jay EMBEE. 


96. Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in head, but not in nose; 
The 2d is in arms, but not in toes; 
The 3d is in rose, but not in flower; 
The 4th is in might, but not in power; 
The 5th is in sweet, but not in sour; 
The 6th is in maid, but not in girl; 
The 7th is in hair, but not in curl; 
The 8th is in kitten, but not in cat; 
The 9th is in bonnet, but not in hat; 
The 10th is in save, but not in keep; 
The 1ith is in wake, but not in sleep; 
The 12th is in cake, but not in pie; 
The 138th is in fasten, but not in tie; 
The 14th is in wheat, but not in rye; 
The 15th is in silver, but not in gold; 
The whole is a proverb, wise and old. 
E. E. F. 


Buried Towns. 


Two in each sentence. 
97. She is the most artless woman I know. 


98. Poor Ruth often craved food in vain. 
99. The usual version is as follows. 
ANNA Erex.. 


100. Letter Enigma. 

The ist is in mountains, the 2d in hills; 
The 3d is in fountains, the 4th in rills; 
The 5th is in printing, the 6th in words; 
The 7th is in swallows, the 8th in birds; 
The 9th is in apple, the 10th in plum; 
The 11th is in music, but not in drum; 
The whole is the name of a river. 


EL 
101. Words Squared. 
A flower; a kind of grain; to halt; to 
see. E. E. F.. 
102. Diamond Puzzle. 


A vowel; an insect; a liquid measure; 
a plant; a consonant. 


108. Numerical Enigma. 

The answer contains 12 letters, and gives 
the name of a shrub. 

The 6, 11, 3, 1, is part of a house. 

The 4, 11, 9, 5, is a bird. 

The 2, 7, 12, is a fowl. 


The 8, 3, 10, is a negative particle. 
C. E. Trres. 
104. Double Acrostic. 


To rely on; Blissful; A water-fowl; The 
ocean; Assent; To issue out; Silence; A 
musical drama; A plant; To scatter. 

The initials give the name of a poet an& 
author, and the finals one of his works. 

M. CHAMPLI&. 
105. “Enigma. 
I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 38, 10, 5, 6, is a town in Spain. 
My 12, 7, 9, 8, 2, 1, is a young animak. 
My 11, 4, 9, is what it becomes when old. 


“My whole is the name of a young lady. 


ANNA 


106. Charade. 
My /irst is found in every clime, 
With hands, and feet, and face; 
My second is what we all should be; 
My whole is the human race. 
Euiza H. Momross. 


Answers in Two Months. 
a 
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InsaniTy Amone ANTSs.—A naturalist 
<n Nicaragua,says Don Francisco Velasques 
informed him, in 1870, that he had a powder 
which made the ants mad, so that they bit 
and destroyed each other. “‘ He gave me a 
little of it, and it proved to be corrosive 
sublimate. I made several trials of it, and 
found it most efficacious in turning a large 
column of ants. A little of it sprinkled 
across their paths in dry weather has a 
most surprising effect. As soon as one of 
the ants touches the white powder, it com- 
mences to run about wildly, and to attack 
any other ant it comes across. Ina couple 
of hours, round balls of the ants will be 
found biting each other, and numerous in- 
dividuals will be seen bitten completely in 
two, while others have lost some of their 
legs or antenneg. News of the commotion 
is carried to the formicarium, and huge fel- 
lows, measuring three-quarters of an inch 
in length, that only come out of the nest 
during a migration or an attack on the 
mest of one of the working columns, are 
seen sailing down with a determined air, as 
if they would soon right matters. As soon, 
however, as they have touched the subli- 
mate, all their stateliness leaves them; they 
rush about; their legs are seized hold of 
by some of the smaller ants already affected 
by the poison; and they themselves begin 
to bite, and in a short time become the 
centre of fresh balls of rabid ante. The 
sublimate can only be used effectively in 
dry weather.” 


Fisu 1n A Hor Sprine.—A correspon- 
dient writing from Eido, Nevada, says there 
are hot springs there in which numbers of 
fish can be seen swimming about, though 
the water is so hot that eggs are cooked in 
“less than three seconds.” ‘The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon lies in the fact 
that these hot springs rise in the banks of 
streams the water of which is intensely cold. 
The cold water, on account of its greater 
specific gravity, runs on the bottom without 
mixing with the water above, and the fish 
keep iu a cool stratum. The water above 
the springs showed a mean temperature of 
florty-two degrees, and by means of a ther- 


MATTERS. 


mometer fastened to the end of a pole and 
kept as close to the bottom as possible, the 
temperature of the bottom water from 
above the springs to a point below them 
was found to be very low. This stream is 
one of the many that form the head-waters 
of the Columbia River, and to this point, 
1800 miles from its mouth, the salt water 
salmon come in hundreds in the spring and 
fall to spawn. 


YuuLe-Tipe.—The yule-log is of ancient 
origin, and is undoubtedly a relic handed 
down to us from the Scandinavians, who 
were accustomed at their winter festivities 
to burn, amid pomp and splendor, bonfires 
to their god Thor. With less pomp and 
show the burning of the yule-log has been 
maintained as a Christmas Eve custom. 
We imagine it was not unlike the social 
old black log of more modern time, but 
now a relic of the past. The yule-log was 
drawn from the woods with great rejoicing, 
and every passer made obeisance to it as the 
emblem of welcome and cheer. At the 
close of the festivities the partially burned 
log was carried to the cellar until the next 
anniversary, when it was used to light the 
new log. It wasa popular notion that if 
the partly burned log was in the cellar the 
house was secure from fire. It was consid- 
ered a bad omen if a squint-eyed person 
entered the house while the log was burn- 
ing. As an attendant upon the yule-log 
was the yule or Christmas candle, which 
was a candle of magnificent proportion,that 
was placed upon the festive board, and shed 
its joy-giving light throughout the house. 
The lighting of the yule-log was the com- 


mencing of all manner of sports and games, 


Urmizine A CALAMITY.—In Saxony, 
at a place called Niederplanitz, near 
Zwickan, there is a coal mine which has 
been inextinguishably on fire for more 
than three hundred years, and a shrewd 
gardener who has utilized a section of 
the ever-warm ground above it as a nursery, 
is able to cultivate there all the year 
round the most sensitive tropical plants 
and fruits. 
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Potrato Soup.—Take large mealy pota- 
toes, peel and cut in small slices, with an 
onion; boil in three pints of water till ten- 
der, and pulp through a colander, Adda 
little butter, a little cayenne pepper and 
salt, and just before the soup is served two 
spoonfulsofcream. Do not let it boil after 
the cream is added. 


ANOTHER.—Two and a half Ibs. of peeled 


potatoes, cut once or twice in two, boil in 


three quarts of water for half an hour; then 
put in two teaspoonfuls of salt, some pep- 
per, and four ounces of butter; when the 
potatoes have boiled to pieces some, mash 
the lumps and stirin one pint of milk. Let 
it boilupanditisdone. If thickened with 
one or two soda crackers, it tastes very 
much like oyster soup. 


Savuce.—Put into a saucepan one 


tablespoonful of flour, two ounces of butter, | 


two tablespoonfuls each of vinegar and 
water, the yolks of two eggs, and salt to 
taste; put over the fire and de not allow it 
to boil, but stir it constantly until thick; if 


it happens to curdle, strain the sauce 


through a strainer, add the juice of half a 
lemon, and serve in a sauce-boat. 


Istnciass JELLY.—Boil one ounce of 
isinglass shavings with a slice of brown 
bread crust and a handful of Jamaica pep- 
pers, in one quart of water, until it is re- 
duced toa pint. Strain intoa mould. A 
tablespoonful of this jelly taken in milk is 
a good tonic for dyspepsia. 


STRENGTHENING JELLY.—Boil in two 
quarts of water, one ounce of rice, one 
ounce of sago, and one ounce of pear! bar- 


ley, until reduced one-half. Strain into a 


mould; take a teacupful, morning, noon 
and night. It canbe sweetened and fla- 
vored to taste. 

PuMPKIN Pres.—Pare the pumpkin, then 
grate it, and add sugar and ginger to taste, 
and milk enough to make it of the proper 
consistency; then line your tins with pie 
erust, put in your pumpkin, and bake it 
in the ordinary way. 


CrEAM CAKE.—Take one pound of flour, 
one of sugar, half a pound of butter, half a 
pint of milk, four eggs, citron, raisins and 
spice to taste. 

OysTER FRITTERS.—Make a thin batter 
with eggs and milk. Drain the oysters, 
put them in this batter, and then fry them 
brown in lard. 


Savucre.—Boil celery and cut it 
up fine, add half a pint of cream, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, and a very little 
water. Boil all up together. 


CREAM PriEe.—Boil one pint of milk, then 
beat together one egg, one cup of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, a little salt; add 
this mixture to the milk, and thicken over 
the fire. When cold flavor with lemon, 


Bake two crusts and put the cream between | 


them, and you will have a good pie. 


Fiour Puppine.—Take five eggs, one 
quart of milk, four tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and stir well together. Bake in a quick 
oven and eat with cold saucc. 


BREAD PupD1NG.—Beat the yolks of five 
eggs; add a pint of sweet milk and five 
tablespoonfuls of stale bread. Bake a light 
brown, and then puton a layer of preserves; 
beat the whites of the eggs very stiff, and 
then beat in five tablespoonfuls of fine su- 
gar; pour it over the top, return it to the 
oven, and bake a pretty light brown. If 
you like, add extract of lemon or vanilla to 
the white of egg before putting it on. 

PKKLE FOR Hams.—For one hundred 
pounds of ham take six gallons of water, 
nine pounds of salt, one quart of molasses, 
three ounces of saltpetre, and one ounce of 
saleratus. When ready to smoke, they can 
be soaked and freshened to taste if too salt. 


Lams Srew.—Take half a shoulder of 
lamb, boil it in two quarts of water for two 
hours. Then putin potatoes, onions, tur- 
nips, cut in qgarters, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, and pepper to the taste. Ten minutes 
before serving put in the dumplings. 
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An anecdote is told of Parson Shute, the 
first minister settled at South Hingham, 
which for ready wit ought not to pass un- 
recorded. It appears that the reverend 
gentleman was very fond of pudding, so at 
a ministerial meeting one day, the hostess, 
in order to gratify the taste of her guest, 
had pudding for dinner. Unfortunately it 
came very near the fire while it was cook- 
ing, so that when it was served it was ex- 
tremely hot. The parson, without allow- 
ing it time to cool, placed a piece at once 
in his mouth, and then followed the usual 
contortions incident to such an oceasion, 
but all to no purpose. The pudding would 
not go, so the parson, who was a polite 
man, quietly slipped it out of his mouth 
and into his coat pocket, all of which was 
observed by his brother ministers, who, for 
the sake of a joke, said, “So you are put- 
ting the pudding in your pocket, are you ?”’ 
“*O yes,” said the parson, all unmoved, 
“TI put a little piece in there merely to 
light my pipe with after dinner.”’ The ex- 
planation, it is needless to add, was suffi- 
cient. 


A good story is told of a gentleman in 
—well, we' will not mention the place— 
who has been unfortunate of late in his 
financial affairs. While walking one even- 
ing in a lonely spot he was met by a ruff- 
ian, and told to “stand and deliver.” We 
must let the victim tell his own tale: ‘I 
never was 80 pleased in all my life. The 
idea that I had anything to deliver was 
exceedingly gratifying, and I thanked the 
fellow forthe compliment. It showed that 
all confidence in me was not lost, notwith- 
standing that little affair in stocks, and I 
felt once more with Mr. Micawber that I 
could look my fellow-man in the face. It 
was very pleasing to know that this spate 
man thought I had money.” 

There is no place on earth that can excel 
San Francisco in fleas. They are very 
large and healthy, and they are done up in 
a thicker crust than those of any other sec- 
tion. One way to kill ’em is to drill holes 
in their backs, blow ’em up five or six 
times with nitro-glycerine, until they be- 


come a little faint, then lay them on a 
railroad track, letting the freight trains 
run over them for a week or two. By that 
time they are likely to be dead, and can be 
used for coal-hole covers, 


The inspiring sunshine of the season has 
touched the heart of an Indianapolis girl, 
who concludes a love letter thus: ‘‘ The 
ring is round, the dish is square, and we’ll 
be married the next State fair. The bell 
shall ring, the drum shall play, and we’ll 
go dancing all the way. Answer soon. 

Many.” 


A worthy Quaker thus wrote: ‘I expect 
to pass through this world but once. If, 
therefore, there be any kindness I can 
show, or any good thing I can do to my 
fellow human being, let me do it now. Let 
me not defer nor neglect it, for I will not 
pass this way again.” 


A Kentucky farmer refused to look at a 
sample sewing-machine, recently, as he 
always “‘sowed wheat by hand.” He is 
related to the man who did not want a 
threshing-machine on his farm, “for,” 
said he, “‘ give me a harness tug, or a bar- 
rel stave, and I can make my family toe 
the mark according to the. law and 
Scriptur.” 


Sweet Emeline to her love, who is en- 
joying a nice sail: ‘‘Do you feel seasick, 
Richard dear?” Richard, with wondering 
bravery: “No, no, Umph! I think the 
shrimps I had for breakfast this morning 
must have been alive.” 

““Which, my dear young lady, do you 
think the merriest place in the world?” 
“* That immediately above the atmosphere 
which surrounds the earth, I should think, 
because I’m told that there all bodies lose 
their gravity.” 


The difference between having a tooth 
properly drawn by a professional surgeon, 
and having it knocked out miscellaneously 
by a fall on the pavement, is only a slight 
distinction—one is dental, and & other is 
accidental. 


THE BEGINNING AND THE END. 
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Only for the fan of the thing. 
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Jast for an appetite, 
Hi 
To steady the nerves. Who'll ask me to dristk 
| 
| ; There are snakes in the bt” Only let me get well, and then— 


